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COMPLETE ANGLER: 
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Contemplative Man's Recreation. 
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RIVERS, FISH-PONDS, FISH, 
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EN WO  F FALTS 
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= lA ac WALTON 
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CHARLES COTTON, Eſq 


Illuſtrated with upwards of 
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EDwarD POP HAu, Eſqy . 


O F 


LITTLECOT in the County 
of WIL TS. 


BESS HE benefits accruing to 
<Y, = 


© LT ET literature from the pa- 
SYNC 


S tronage of great and ju- 


ions perſons, has generally been 
deemed a ſufficient excuſe for ad- 


A'S 3 dreſſes 


iv DEDICATION. 


dreſſes of this nature; but however 
plauſible ſuch a reaſon might ſeem, 
the editor of the following piece had 
forborne to avail himſelf of it, or to 
requeſt the patronage of ſo dior 
ing a judge as yourſelf, if he had 
not hoped that his preſumption would 
have carried its own apology with it, 
and been conſcious that, while. he 
was ſoliciting Mr. Popham's pro- 


tection for fo valuable a work as the 


Complete Angler, he was at once in- 


dulging his , and gratifying 


his benevolence, 


How 


DEDICATION, v 
How far this virtue of your's has 
hitherto been extended towards thoſe 
for whoſe inſtruction and delight 
the book was originally written, no 
one, who has ever ſeen the waters of 
Chilton, or heard with what care and 
expence they are preſerved, can-be 
ignorant. And, as this ſolicitude, 
for the mere amuſement of anglers, 
a very ſmall and inconſiderable part 
of mankind, is a peculiar ſtrain of 
beneficence, ſo it affords a probable 
ground to hope, that a treatiſe on 
the art itſelf, written with ſo much 


A 3 judg- 


vi DEDICATION. 
judgment and ingenuity, and con- 
taining ſuch abundant inſtruction 
and innocent entertainment as this 
does, can hardly fail of a favourable 
reception. 

Next to the ſatisſaction of having 
reſtored to the world ſo valuable a 
work, and having performed for Mr. 
Walton, an office he had frequently 
ſo well diſcharged for others, and 
which, for the honour of his me- 
mory, I could wiſh had been 
undertaken by ſome abler hand, I 


feel none greater, than the occaſion 


it 


DEDICATION. vi 
it now gives me, of teſtifying my 
gratitude, for the alli I have 
received from you, and, of ſub 
ſcribing myſelf, 

Your moſt obedient Servant, 

Twickenham, 


10th April, 1760, 


Jo HN Haw KINS, 


A4 ADVER- 


* 


| 


ADVERTISEMENT: 


PHE ComPLETE ANGLER having 
"been dritten ſo long azo as 1653, al- 
though the laßt pubtication'thtreof* in the lift- 
time off the authors, us in 1076, contains 
many particulars of perſons, now but" little 
known, and frequent alluſions to fats, and 
even modes of living, the memory whereof is 
in a great meaſure obliterated : a new edition 
therefore ſeemed to require a retroſpect to the 
time when the authors lived ;. an explanation 
of ſuch paſſages, as an interval of more than 
an hundred years had neceſſarily rendered ob- 
ſeure ; together with ſuch improvements in the 
art itſelf, as the accumulated experience of 
ſucceeding times has enabled us to furniſh. 


An edition, undertaken with this view, is 
now attempted, and in a way, it is to be hoped, 
that, may once again introduce the authors to 

Hes the 


(x) 
the acquaintance of perſons of learning and 
judgment. 


All that the editor requeſts in return for the 
pains he has taken is, that the reader will do 
him the juſtice to beli eve, that bis only motives 
for the republication of this work, were a de- 
Fre to perpetuate the memory of a meek, benevo- 
lent, pious man, and to contribute ſomething to 
the improvement of an art of wWhi cb be pro- 


Jeſſes himſelf a lover, 


O F 


Mr. IS AAC WALTON. 


, HE excellent Lord Verulam has 
T 


noted it, as one of the great de- 
ficiencies of biographicai hiſtory, 
| S that it is, for the moſt part, con- 
fined to the actions of kings, princes, and 
great perſonages, who are neceſſarily fe; 
while the memory of leſs conſpicuous, 
though good men, has been no better pre- 
ſerved than by vague reports and barren 
elogies *.: 

It is not therefore to be wondered at, if 
little care has been taken toperpetuate the re- 
membrance of the perſon who is tne ſubje& 
of the preſent enquiry ; and, indeed, there 
are many circumſtances that ſeem to account 


* De Augmentis Scientiarum. 


\ 


L xi 
for ſuch an omiſſion; for neither was he 
diſtinguiſhed by his rank, or eminent for his 
learning, or remarkable for the performance 
of any publick ſervice; but, as he ever 
affected a retired life, ſo was he noted only 
for an ingenious humble good man. 
However, to ſo eminent a degree did he 
poſſeſs the qualities above aſcribed to him, as 
to afford a very juſtifiable reaſon for endea- 
vouring to impreſs upon the minds of man- 
kind, by a collection of many ſcattered paſ- 
ſages concerning him, a due ſenſe of their 
value and importance. 
Jaac, or, as he uſed to write it, aał 
Walton, was born at Stafford, in the month 
of Auguſt 1593 *. The Oxford Antiquary, 
who has thus fixed the place and year of 
his nativity, has left us no rhemorials of 
his family, nor even'hinted where or how 
he was educated; but has only told us, 
that before the year 1643, Walton was 
ſettled, and followed the trade of a Sempſter 
in London +. 
From his own writings then it.muſt be, 
that the circumſtances attending his life 
muſt, in a great meaſure come; and, as o- 


* He has often been confounded with Dr. Brian 
Walton, the learned publiſher of the Polygot Bible ; 


CY — 


Who was a native of York/hire, and born ſeven years 
after Iſaac. 


1 Alben. Oxon, Vol. I. Col. 305; 
: caſions 


% 
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caſions offer, a proper uſe will be made of 
them; nevertheleſs a due regard will be paid 
to ſome traditional memoirs, which, be- 
fides that they contain nothing improbable, 
the authority of thoſe to whom we ſtand in- 
debted for them, will not allow us to queſ- 
tion. | 

His firſt ſettlement in London, as a th 
keeper, was in the Roya Burſe in Cornhill, 
built by Sir Thomas Greſham, and finiſhed in 
3616 *; and as in the year 1624, as will 
hereafter appear, he was fixed in a different 
part of the city, we may reaſonably ſuppoſe 
he was one of the firſt inhabitants of the 
Burfe; and being then but 23, was perhaps 
one of thoſe induſtrious young men, whom, 
as we are told, the munificent founder him- 
ſelf placed in the ſhops erected over that 
edifice. 

In this fituation he could ſcarcely be ſaid 
to have elbow-room ; for the ſhops over the 
Burſe were but ſeven feet long, and five 
wide +; yet here did he carry on his trade 
till ſome time before the year 1624; when t 
© he dwelt on the north fide of F/eer-ftreer, 
« in a houſe two doors weſt of the end of 
* Chancery-lane, and abutting on a meſ- 
* ſuage known by the ſign of the Harra; 


* JVard's life of Sir Thamas Greſham, p. 12. 
+ Tbid. 


+ Ex vet. Autograph. penes me. 
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now the old timber-houſe at the ſouth- 
weſt corner of Charcery-lane, in FPleet- 


frireet, till within theſe few years, was 


known by that ſign: tis therefore beyond 
doubt that Walton lived at the very next door, 


and in this houſe, he is, in the deed above 


referred to, which bears date 1624, faid to 
have followed the trade of a Linen- Draper. 
It further appears by that deed, tnat the 
houſe was in the joint occupation of 1/aac 
Walton, and John Maſon, hoſier, from 
whence we may conclude, that half a ſhop 
was ſufficient for the buſineſs of Walton. 

A citizen of this age would almoſt as much 
diſdain to admit of a tenant for half his 
ſhop, as a knight would to ride double ; 


though the brethren of one of the moſt an- 


cient orders in the world were ſo little above 
this practice, that their common ſeal was the 


device of two riding on one horſe *. A more 


than gradual deviation from that parſimoni- 
ous character, of which this 1s a ludicrous 


inſtance, haſtened the grandeur and declen- 


ſion of that ſet of men; and it is to he hoped, 
the vaſt incceale of the trade of this country, 
and an almoſt inevitable averſion from the 


* The Knights Templars. A/mzsle's Inſtitut. of 
the order of the garter, p. 55. See a repreſentation 


of the ſeal at the end of Matt. Paris, Hiſt. Anglicana, 
edit. 1640. Ee | 


frugal 


[xy] 
frugal manners of our forefathers, may not 
be productive of ſimilar conſequences. 

It would, perhaps, be injuſtice to infer from 
the particular above- mentioned, that the trade 
of Walton was ſmall, or his circumſtances 
narrow ; the reader is enabled to account for 
this example of his economy; beſides, that 
the extenſiveneſs of hisacquaintance, and the 
fortune he left, forbid ſuch a ſuppoſition. 

Ten years after, we find him living in 
Cbancery-lane; there he carried on the bu- 
ſineſs of a Sempfter * or Milliner; a particu- 
lar from which we may infer, that he was, 
by this time, if not long before, married; 
beſides that, he was now turned of forty. 
This houſe belonged to the owner of the 
former, and it is ſuppoſed was but a few 
doors up the lane, on the left hand. 

About 1643 he left London, and with a 
fortune very far ſhort of what would now be 
called a competency , ſeems to have retired 
altogether from buſineſs ; at which time (to 
uſe the words of Wood) finding it dange- 
& rous for honeſt men to be there, he left 
that city, and lived ſometimes at Stafford, 
and elſewhere ; but moſtly in the families 
of the eminent clergymen of England, of 
« whom he was much beloved 4.“ 


cc 


* Ex vet. Autograph. penes me. 
+ Sce his will at the end of the life, 
Athen. Oxon. Vol. I. Col. 305. 


While 
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Wbile he continued in Landon, his favou 
rite amuſement was angling, in which he 
was the greateſt proficient of his time; and 
_ indeed, ſo great were his {kill and experience 
in that art, that there is ſearce any writer on 
the ſubje& ſince his time, who has not made 
the rules and practice of Walton his very 
foundation. It is therefore with the greateſt 
propriety, that Langbaine calls him the 
« common father of all anglers *.” 
The river that he ſeems moſtly to have 
frequented for this diverſion, was the Lea, 
which has its ſource above Ware in Hertford- 
hire, and falls into the Thames a little below 
Blackwall ; unleſs we will ſuppoſe that 
the vicinity of the New-Rzver 4 to the place 
of his habitation, might ſometimes tempt 
him out with his friends, honeſt Nat, and 
R. Roe, whoſe loſs he ſo pathetically men- 
tions ||, to ſpend an afternoon there. 
Living while he was in London, in the 
pariſh of St. Dunſtan in the weſt, whereof 
Dr. Jabn Donne, dean of St. Paul's, was 


Lives of the Engliſb dramatick poets, Art. Cha. 
Cotton, Eſq; 
I See Page 274. 

1 That great work, the bringing water from Chad- 
well and Amwell, in Hertfardfhire, to London, by means 
of the trench called the New- River, was compleated 


on Michaelmas-Day, 1613. Stowe's Surv, Fol. 1633. 
p. 12. 


| Preface to Complete Angler. 
vicar, 
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vicar, he became intimately acquainted with 
that excellent perſon *; and, uponhis deceaſe 
in 1631, Sir Henry Wotton, of whom men- 
tion will be made hereafter, requeſted J/alron 
to collect materials for a life of the doctor, 
which it ſeems Sir Henry had undertaken to 
write . But Sir Henry dying before he had 
completed the life, Walton undertook it him- 
ſelf, and in the year 1640 finiſhed, and pub- 
liſhed it, with a collection of the doctor's 
ſermons, in Folio. As ſoon as the book 
came out, a complete copy was ſent as a pre- 
ſent to Walton, by Mr. John Donne the doc- 
tor's ſon, afterwards doctor of laws, and one 
of the blank leaves contained his letter to 
Mr. Walton; the letter is yet extant , and is 
a handſome and grateful acknowledgment of 
the honour done to the memory of his father. 

Doctor King, afterwards biſhop of Chi- 
cheſter, in a letter to the author, thus ex- 
prefles himſelf concerning this life: I am 
„ glad that the general demonſtration of his 
« (Dr. Donne's) worth was fo fairly pre- 
* ſerved and repreſented. to the world by 
* your pen, inthe hiſtory of his life; indeed, 


* Introd. to Dr. Donne's life. 

+ See Religuiæ Mottonianæ, Octavo, 1695. p. 360. 

} In Pecl's Defiderata Curiaſa, Vol. I. Lib. VI. 
pag. 24. In the year 1714, the very book, with the 
original manuſcript letter, was in the hands of the 
Rev. Mr. Borradale, rector of Market-Deeping, in 
the county of Lincoln. 
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«© ſo well, that beſide others, the beſt critick. 
« of our later time, Mr. John Hales of 
« Eaton, affirmed to me, he had not ſeen 
« a life written with more advantage to the 
«© ſubject, or reputation to the writer, than 
t that of Doctor Donne *. 

Sir Henry Wotton dying in 1639, Walton 
was importuned by biſhop King to under- 
take the writing his life; and, as it ſhould 
ſeem, by a circumſtance mentioned in the. 
margin, it was finiſhed about 1644 . Not- 
withſtanding which, the earlieſt copy I have- 
yet been able to meet with, is that pre- 
fixed to a collection of Sir Henry's remains, 
undoubtedly made by Walton himſelf, inti- 
tled, Religuie Wottoniane; and by him, in 
1651, dedicated to lady Mary Wotton, and 
her three daughters; though in a ſubſequent. 
edition in 1685, he has recommended them- 
to the patronage of a more remote relation. 
of the author, namely, Philip earl of Cheſ- 
ter field. 


* 


The precepts of angling, till Valton's 
ime, having hardly ever been reduced to 


* Biſhop King's letter to 7/alton before the collec- 
tion of the Lives, in 1675. 
lt is certain that Haołer's life was written in 1664. 
And Walton ſays, in his epiſtle before the edition of the 


Lives, in 1675, that“ there was an interval of twenty- 


& years between the writing of Hooker's-life and Wot 
„ 7ox's, which fixes the date of the latter to 1644.“ 


writing, 
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writing, were propagated from age to age 
chiefly by tradition; but Walton, whoſe 
benevolent and communicative temper ap- 
pears in every line of his writings, unwilling 
to conceal from the world thoſe affiſtances 
which his long practice and experience en- 
abled him, perhaps the beſt of any man of 
his time to give, in the year 1653, pub- 
liſhed, in a very elegant manner, his Complete 
Angler, or Contemplative Man's Recreation, 
in ſmall Duodecimo, adorned with exquiſite 
cuts of moſt of the fiſh mentioned in it. 
The artiſt who engraved them, has been ſo 
modeſt as to conceal his name ; but there 1s 
great reaſon to ſuppoſe they are the work of 
Lombart, who is mentioned in the Sculptura 
of Mr. Evelyn. 

And let no man imagine, that a work on 
| ſuch a ſubject muſt neceſſarily be unenter- 
taining, or trifling, or even uninſtructive; 
for the contrary will moſt evidently appear, 
from a peruſal of this excellent piece, which, 
whether we conſider the elegant ſimplicity 
of the ſtyle, the eaſe and unaffected humour 
of the dialogue, the lovely ſcenes which it 
delineates, the enchanting paſtoral poetry 
which it contains, or the fine morality it ſo 
ſweetly inculcates, has hardly its fellow in 
any of the modern languages. 

The truth is, that there are few ſubjects 
ſo barren as not to afford matter of delight, 

a 2 and 
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and even of inſtruction, if ingeniouſly treat- 
ed: Montaigne has written an eſſay on Coaches, 
and another on Thumbs; and our own nation 
has produced many men, who, from a pe- 
culiar felicity in their turn of thinking, and 
manner of writing, have adorned, and even 
dignified, themes the moſt dry and unpro- 
miſing. Many would think that time ill 
employed, which was ſpent in compoſing a 
treatiſe on the art of ſhooting in the long bow ; 
and how few lovers of horticulture would 
expect entertainment from a diſcourſe of Sal- 
lads? and yet the Toxophilus of Roger Aſcham, 
and the Acetaria of Mr. Evelyn, have been 
admired and commended by the beſt judges 
of literature *. 

But that the reader may judge/for himſelf, 


how much our author has contributed to 
the improvement of piſcatory ſcience, and ; 
how far his work may be faid to be an ori- | 


ginal, it will be neceſſary for him to take a | 
view of the ſtate of angling at the time when | 
he wrote; and that he may be the better 
able to do this, he will conſider, that, till | 


the time of the reformation, although the 
clergy, as well regular as ſecular, on ac- 
count of their leiſure, and becauſe the canon 


law forbad them the uſe of the ſanguinary 5 


Biograph. Nen. ASCHAM, 214. Note B. ; 


EvzLyn, 1865. 
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recreations of hunting, hawking, and fowl- 
ing, were the preat proficients in angling, 
yet none of its precepts were committed to 
writing ; and that, from the time of the in- 
troduction of printing into this kingdom, 
to that of the firſt publication of Walton's 
book, in 1653, an interval of more than one 
hundred and fifty years, only four books on 
this ſubject had been given to the world: 
of the three laſt ſome mention is made in 
the margin *; but the firſt of that number, 
as well on account of its quaintneſs as an- 
tiquity, and becauſe it is not a little charac- 
teriſtick of the age when it was written, 
deſerves to be particularly diſtinguiſhed. 
This tract, intitled, The Treatyſe of Fy//bynge 
wyth an Angle, makes part of a book, 
known to the curious in typographical an- 


* A book of Fiſhing with hook and line, and all other 
inſtruments thereunto belonging, printed in the year 1590, 
and afterwards in 1596, and 1606. 

Approved experiments touching Fiſh and Fruit, to be 
regarded by the lovers of Angling, by Mr. John Taverner, 
in Quarto, 1600. | 

The Secrets of Angling, a poem, in three books, by 
7. D. Eſq; Octavo, 1613. Mention is made of this 
book, pag. 150 of the enſuing dialogues. There is 
great room to imagine that it is the foundation of a 
treatiſe, intitled, The whole Art of Angling, publiſhed in 

uarto 1656, by the well-known Gervaſe Markham, 
as part of his Country Contentments, or Huſbandman's 
Recreations; ſince he confeſſes, that the ſubſtance of 
his book was originally in rhime. Of Markham's book 
à ſpecimen is given in a note on page 22. 

a 3 | tiquities, 
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tiquities, by the title of, The Book of St. 
Alban's. Enprynted at Weſtmeſtre by Wynkyn 
de Worde, 1496, in a ſmall Folio; the book 
conſiſts of a treatiſe on hawking, another 
on hunting, which is all in verſe; a book 
wherein is determined the Lygnage of Cote 
armures, the above-mentioned treatiſe of 
fiſhing, and the Method of Blaſynge of 
armes. 

This book was written by Dame Tulyans 
Bernes, prioreſs of the nunnery of Sopwell, | 
near St. Alban's; a lady of a noble family, 
and celebrated for her learning and ac- 
compliſhments, by Leland, Bale, Pits, and 
others; and the reaſon for her publiſhing it, 
in the manner it appears in, ſhe gives us in 
the following words: “ And for by cauſe 
* that this preſent treatyſe ſholde not come 
* tothe hondys of eche ydle perſone whyche 
* wolde deſire it, yf it were enprynted 
„ allone by itſelf, and put in a lytyll 
* plaunflet; therefore I have compylyd it 
ce in a greter volume, of diverſe bokys, 
* concernynge to gentyll and noble men, 
** to the entent that the forſayd ydle per- 
& ſones whyche ſholde have but lytyll me- 
* ſure in the ſayd dyſporte of fyſshynge, 
* ſholde not by this meane utterly dy- 
«& ſtroye it.” 

And as to the treatiſe itſelf, it begins with 
a compariſon of fiſhing, with the diver- 

ſions 
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Hons of hunting, hawking, and fowling; 
which the authoreſs ſhews, are attended with 
great inconveniencies and diſappointments: 
whereas in fiſhing, if his ſport fail him, 
« the Angler, ſays ſhe, atte the leeſt hath 
„ his holſom walke, and mery at his eaſe, 
% a ſwete ayre of the ſwete ſavoure of the 
e meede floures, that makyth him hungry; 
«© he hereth the melodyous armony of 
% fowles; he ſeeth the yonge  ſwannes, 
% heerons, duckes, cotes, and many other 
« fowles, wyth theyr brodes; whyche to me 
« ſemyth better than all the noyſe of 
* houndys, the blaſtes of hornys, and the 
« ſcrye of foulis, that hunters, fawkeners 
“ and foulers can make. And if the Angler 
take fyſshe, ſurely then is there noo man 
«© merier than he is in his ſpyryte.“ 

At the beginning of the directions, how 
the angler is to make his harnays, or tackle, 
he is thus inſtructed to provide a rod: And 
„how ye ſhall make your rodde craftly, 
* here I ſhall teach you. Ye fhall kytte 
„ betwene Myghelmas and Candylmas, a 
“ fayr ſtaffe, of a fadom and an halte longe, 
«© and arme grete of haſyll, willowe, or 
* aſpe; and bethe hym in an hote ovyn, and 
<c ſette hym evyn ; thenne lete hym cole 
% and drye a moneth. Take thenne and 
*« frette hym faſte wyth a cockeſhote corde, 
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and bynde hym to a fourme, or an evyn 
ſquare grete tree. Take thenne a plum- 
mer's. wire, that is even and ſtreyte, and 
ſharpe at the one ende; and hete the 
ſharpe ende in a charcole fire tyll it be 
whyte, and brenne the ſtaffe therwyth 
thorough, ever ſtreyte in the pythe at 
bothe endes tyll they mete: and after 
that brenne him in the nether end wyth 
a byrde broche, and wyth other broches, 
eche gretter than other, and ever the 
gretteſt the laſte; ſo that ye make your 
hole aye tapre were: thenne lete hym 
lye ſtyll, and kele two days, unfette hym 
thenne, and lete hym drye in an houſe 
roof, in the ſmoke tyll he be thrugh drye: 
in the ſame ſeaſon take a fayr yerde of 
grene haſyll, and beth him even and 
ſtreyghte, and lete it drye with the ſtafte ; 
and whan they ben drye, make the yerde 
mete unto the hole in the ſtaffe unto halfe 
the length of the ſtaffe; and to perfourme 


that other halfe of the croppe, take a 


fayr ſhote of blacke thornn, crabbe tree, 
medeler, or of jenypre, kytte in the ſame 
ſeaſon, and well bethyd and lreyghte, 
and frette them togyder fetely, ſoo that 
the croppe may juſtly entre all into the 
ſayd hole; thenne ſhave your ſtaffe, and 
make hym tapre wexe; then vyrell the 


« ſtaffe 
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ſtaffe at bothe endes with long hopis of 
2 *« yren, or laton, in the clenneſt wiſe, wyth 
2 « a Pyke in the nether ende, faſtnyd with a 
« rennynge vyce, to take in and out your 
« croppe ; thenne ſet your croppe an hand- 
« full within the over ende of your ſtaffe, in 
te ſuche wiſe that it be as bigge there as in 
% ony other place above: thenne arme your 
2 « croppe at thouer ende, downe to thefrette, 
„ with a line of vj heeres, and dubble the 
2 « lyne, and frette it faſte in the toppe wyth 
© a bowe to faſten on your lyne; and thus 
« ſhall ye make you a rodde ſoo prevy, that 
e ye may walk therwyth; and there ſhall 

7 * noo man wyte where abowte ye goo.” 
Z Speaking of the Barbel ſhe ſays: The 
6 Barbyll is a ſwete fysſhe; but it is a 
« quaſy meete, and a peryllous for mannys 
e body. For comynly he yeuyth an intro- 
e duxion to the febres: and yf he be eten 
« rawe, he may be cauſe of mannys dethe, 

* which hath oft be ſeen.” 

For taking the Pike, this lady directs 

her readers in the following terms, viz. 
“ Take a codlynge hoke, and take a 
% Roche or a fresſhe Heering, and a wyre 
« wyth an hole in the ende, and put it in 
„at the mouth, and out at the taylle, 
© downe by the ridge of the fresſhe Heer- 
yng; and thenne put the lyne of your 
* hoke in after, and drawe the hoke into 
* the 
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the cheke of the fresſhe Heeryng ; thenn | 


put a plumbe of lede upon your ne 
a yerde longe from your hoke, and a 
flote in myd waye betwene, and caſte it © 


in a pytte where the Pyke uſyth : and this | 


is the beſte and mooſt ſureſt crafte fl 


takynge the Pyke. Another manere | 
takynge of hym there is: take a frosſhe *, 
and put it on your hoke, at the necke, | 
bytwene the ſkynne and the body, on 
the backe half, and put on a flote a oy 
therfto, and caſte it where the Pyke 
hauntyth and ye fhall have hym. Another} 
mannere : Take the ſame bayte, and put 7 
it in aſafetida, and caſt it in the water 
wyth a corde and corke, and ye ſhall not 
fayl of hym. And yf ye lyſt to have af 
good ſporte, thenne tye the corde to 2 
goſe fote, and ye ſhall ſe god halynge, 
whether the goſe or the Pyke ſhall have 
the better.” 
The direction for making flies, contained} 


in this book, are, as one would expect, very 
inartificial: we ſhall therefore only add, that 
the authoreſs adviſes the angler to be pro- 
vided with twelve different ſorts, between 
which and Walton's + twelve, the difference 
is ſo very ſmall, as well in the order as the, 


* Or Frog. & inf. 
+ Vid. Cmpl. Angl. pag. 106. 


manner! 
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manner of deſcribing them, that there cannot 
remain the leaſt doubt but he had ſeen, and 
attentively peruſed, this ancient treatiſe. 

The book concludes with ſome general 
cautions, among which are theſe that follow ; 
which at leaſt ſerve to ſhew, how long ang- 
ling has been looked on as an auxiliary to 
contemplation. 

4 Alfo, ye ſhall not uſe this forſayd crafty 
« dyſporte, for no covetyſenes, to the en- 
« creaſynge and ſparynge of your money 
% oonly, but pryncypally for your ſolace, 
e and to cauſe the helthe of your body, and 
« ſpecyally of your ſoule: for whanne ye 
e purpoos to goo on your dyſportes in fyſ- 
“ ſhyng, ye woll not deſyre gretly many 
* perſones wyth you, whiche myghte lette 
« you of your game. And thenne ye may 
© ſerve God devowtly in ſayenge affectu- 
* ouſly youre cuſtumable prayer; and thus 
« doynge ye ſhall eſchewe and voide many 
« vices. 


But to return to the laſt- mentioned work 
of our author, The Complete Angler ; it came 
into the world attended with Jaudatory 
verſes by ſeveral writers of that day, and had 
in the title-page, though Walton thought 
proper to omit it 1n the future editions, this 
appoſite motto: 


«© SIMON 
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t SIMON PETER laid, I go a fiſhing ; 
& and they ſaid, we alſo will go with 
e thee.” Jobn xxi. 3. 


What reception in general the book met 
with, may be naturally inferred from the 
dates of the ſubſequent editions thereof: 
the ſecond I have never been able to ſee, but 
the third came abroad about 1660, and a 
fourth in 1668. It is pleaſing to trace the 
ſeveral variations which the author, from 
time to time, made in thoſe ſubſequent edi- 
tions, as well by adding new facts and diſ- 
coveries, as enlarging on the more enter- 
taining parts of the dialogue: and fo far did 
he indulge himſelf in this method of im- 
provement, that the third and fourth edi- 
tions of his book have ſeveral entire new 
chapters; and the fifth, the laſt of the edi- 
tions publiſhed in his life-time, contains no 
leſs than eight chapters more than the firſt, 
and twenty pages more than the fourth. 

Nor did the reputation of the Complete 
Angler ſubſiſt only in the opinions of thoſe 
for whole uſe it was more peculiarly calcu- 
lated, but even the learned, either from the 
known character of the author, or thoſe in- 
ternal evidences of judgment and veracity 
contained in it, conſidered it as a work of 
merit, and for various purpoſes referred to 
its authority: Doctor Thomas Fuller, in his 

| Mortbies, 
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Worthies, whenever he has occaſion to fpeak 
of fiſh, uſes his very words *. Doctor Plot 
in his hiſtory of Staffordſhire, has, on the 
authority of our author, related two of the 
inſtances of the voracity of the Pike, men- 
tioned Part I. Chap. VIII. and confirmed 
them by two other ſignal ones, that had 
then lately fallen out in that county . 
And laſtly, Doctor Skinner, in his Etymologi- 
con Linguæ Anglicanæ, Lond. Fol. 1671. 
Voce Fulimart, gives us to underſtand, that 
it is, Vox que nuſquam, nifi in Libro the 
Complete Angler di&o, occurrit. 

To purſue the ſubject of his Biographical 
writings; about two yearsafter the reſtoration 
Walton wrote the life of Mr. Richard Hooker, 
author of the Eccleſiaſtical Polity; he was en- 
joined to undertake this work by his friend 
Doctor Gilbert Sheldon , afterwards arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury; who, by the way, was 
an angler &. Biſhop King, in a letter to the 


* Worthies of England in Berkfhire, 81. Dorſetſhire, 
Kent, 

| ol Hiſt. 51 8 Staffordſhire, Chap. VII. SF. 37. See alſo 
in the following ſection, a well-atteſted account of the 
taking a brace of Carp; the one a melter thirty-three 
inches long, and nineteen and a half about, weighing 
fifteen pounds; the other a ſpawner, about two feet 
{ix inches long, and twenty and a half round, weighing 
fourteen pounds ; the ſcales of each being near as broad 

a half-crown picce. 


t IWalton's Epiſt. to the reader of the Lives, in * 


1675 Compl. Angl. edit. 1676. pag. 211. i 
author, 
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author *, ſays of this life; „I have often 
% ſeen Mr. Hooker with my father, who was 
« after biſhop of London, from whom, and 


« Others at that time, I have heard moſt of 


« the material paſſages which you relate in 
* the hiſtory of his life.” Sir William Dug- 
dale, ſpeaking of the three poſthumous books 
of the Eccle/raſtical Polity, refers the reader 
te to that ſeaſonable hiſtorical diſcourſe lately 
« compiled and publiſhed, with great judg- 
* ment and integrity, by that much-de- 
« ſerving. perſon, Mr. IJſaac Walton +.” In 
this life we are told, that Hooker, while he 
was at college, made a viſit to the famous 
Doctor Jewel, then biſhop of Saliſbury, his 

ood friend and patron : an account of the 
biſhop's behaviour, at his departure, as it 
contains a lively picture of his ſimplicity 
and goodneſs, and of the plain manners of 
thoſe. times, is given in the note 4. 


A 


The 


* Before the Lives. 

+ Short View of the late Troubles in England, Fol. 
1681. pag. 39. | | 

. 4 As ſoon as he was perfectly recovered from this 
e fickneſs, he took a journey from Oxford to Exeter, to 
« ſatisfy and fee his good mother; being accompa- 


% nied with a countryman and companion of his own. 


„ college, and both on foot; which was then either 
c“ more in faſhion, or want of money, or their humi- 
e lity made it ſo: but on foot they went, and took 
« Saliſbury in their way, purpoſely to ſee the good 
« biſhop, who made Mr. Hooker and his companion 
* dine with him at his own table; which Mr. Hooker 

« boalted 
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The life of Mr. George Herbert, as it 
Rands the fourth and laſt in the volume 
wherein that and the three former are col- 
lected, ſeems to have been written the next 
after Hooker's : it was firſt publiſhed in Dus- 


| decimo, 1670. Walton profeſſes himſelf a 


ſtranger as to the perſon of Herbert *; and 
though he aſſures us his life of him was a 
free-will-offering F, it is no way inferior to 
any of the tormer. 


« boaſted of with much joy and gratitude, when he 
« ſaw his mother and friends. And, at the biſhop's 
« parting with him, the biſhop gave him good coun- 
c ſel, and his benediction, but forgot to give him 
„ money; which, when the biſhop had conſidered,. 
“ he ſent a ſervant, in all haſte, to call Richard back 
« to him; and at Richard's return, the biſhop ſaid to- 
“ him, Richard, | ſent for you back to lend you a 
c“ horſe, which hath carried me many a mile, and, I 
ce thank God, with much caſe; and preſently deli-- 
« vered. into his hand a walking-ſtaff, with which he 
* profeſſed he had travelled through many parts ct 
Germany; and he ſaid, RicHARD, I do not give 
„hut lend you my horſe : be ſure you be honeſt, and bring 
& my horſe back to me at your return this way to Oxrokb. 
And 1 do now give you ten groats, to bear your charges. 
« to Exeter; and here is ten groats more, which I charge 
« you to deliver to your mother; and tell her, I ſend ber 
* a biſhop's benediction with it, and beg the continuance 
& of her prayers for me. And if you bring my hirſe back 
“ to me, I will give you ten groats mare to carry you on 
2 to the college; and ſo God bleſs you, good RIcHAR Y 

alton's Lives, pag. 163. 

* Introd. to Herbert's Life. 

+ Epiſtle to the reader of the Lives. Edit. 1675. 


Two 
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Two of theſe lives, viz. thoſe of Hooker 
and Herbert, we are told, were written under 


the roof of Walton's good friend and patron, | 
Dr. George Morley, biſhop of Wincheſter * ; | 
which particular ſeems to agree with Wood's | 
account, that, after his quitting London, | 
* ke lived moſtly in the families of the emi- 
« nent clergy of that time ;” and who that 
conſiders the inoffenſiveneſs of his manners, | 


and the pains he took in celebrating the lives 


and actions of good men, can doubt his be- 


ing much beloved by them? 


In the year 1675, theſe lives were col- ö 
lected and publiſhed in ſmall Octavo, with 


a dedication to the biſhop of MVincheſter, 


and a preface, containing the motives for | 
writing them; this preface is followed by a 
copy of verſes, by his intimate friend and | 
adopted fon +, Charles Cotton, of Beresford | 


in Staffordſhire, Eſq; of whom further men- 


tion will hereafter be made, and the letter | 


from biſhop King, ſo often referred to in the 
courſe of this life. 

The Complete Angler having, in the ſpace 
of twenty-three years, gone through fouredi- 
tions, Walton in the year 1676, and in the 
eighty- third of his age, was preparing a fifth, 
with additions for the preſs ; when Mr. Cot- 


* Dedication of the Lives. Edit. 1675. 
4 Compl. Angl. Part II. 


ton 
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ton wrote a ſecond part of that work. It 
ſeems Mr. Cotton ſubmitted the manuſcript 
to Yalton's peruſal, who returned it with 
his approbation *, and a few marginal ſtric- 
tures; and in that year they came abroad 
together. Mr. Cotton's book had the title 
of the COMPLETE ANGLER 3 being Inſiruc- 
tions how to angle for a Trout or Grayling, 


in a clear ſtream, Part II. and it has ever 


ſince been received as a ſecond part of Wal- 
ton's book. In the title page is a cypher, 
compoſed of the initial letters of both their 
names; which cypher, Mr. Cotton tells us, 
he had cauſed to be cut in ſtone, and ſet up 
over a fiſhing-houſe F, that he had erected 
near his dwelling, on the bank of the little 
river Dove, which divides tHe counties of 
Stafford and Derby. 

Mr. Cotton's book is a judicious ſupplement 
to Walton's ; for it muſt not be concealed, 
that Walton, though he was ſo expert an 
angler, knew but little of fly-fiſhing ; and 
indeed he is ſo ingenuous as to confeſs, that 


the greater part of what he has ſaid on that 


ſubject, was communicated to him by Mr. 
Thomas Barker 7, and not the reſult of his 
own experience. This Mr. Barker was a 
good-humoured goſſiping old man, and 
ſeems to have been a cook; for he ſays, © he 


* See Walton's letter to Cotton, before the 2d Part. 
+ Compl. Angl. Part II. Page 9. | 
1 Compl, Angl, Page 112. 
b 


&« had 
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& had been admitted into the moſt ambaſſa- 
« dors kitchens that had come to England 
« for forty years, and dreſt fiſh for them; for 
which, he fays, „he was duly paid by the 
« jord protector &. He ſpent a great deal of 
time, and, it feems, money too, in fiſhing ; 
and, in the latter part of his life, dwelt in 
an almfhouſe near the Gatehouſe, at Weſtmin- 
A few years after the firſt publication 

of Walton's book, v:z. in 1659, he publiſh- 
ed a book, entitled Barker's Delight, or the 
Art of Angling. And, for that fingular vein 
of humour that runs through it, a moſt 
diverfing book it is. The dedication of this 
performance to Edward, lord Montague, 
general of the navy, is given in the mar- 
gin +; and the reader will meet with _ 
ur- 


* Barker's Delight, Page 20. 
+ Noble Lord, | 

& [ do preſent this my book as I have named it, 
& Barker's Delight, to your honour. I pray God fend you 
& ſafe home, to your good lady and ſweet babes. Amen, Amen. 
If you ſhall find any thing delightful in the reading 
ee of it, I ſhall heartily rejoice ; for I know you are 
«© one who takes delight in that pleaſure, and have good 
“judgment and experience, as many noble perſons and 
1 8 of true piety and honour do and have. 
The favour that I have found from you, and a great 
* many more, that did and do love that pleaſure, ſhall 
never be bury'd in oblivion by me. I am now grown 
old, and am willing to enlarge my little book. I 
have written no more but my own experience and 


ce practice; and have ſet forth the true ground of ang- 
ling, 


L 
further ſpecimens of the author's ſtyle and 
manner of writing in the notes on the pre- 
ſent edition. i 
But Cotton lived in a country, where fly- 
fiſhing was, and is, almoſt the only practice; 


ling, which I have been gathering theſe threeſcore 
years; having ſpent many pounds in the gaining of 
it, as is well known in the place where I was born 
and educateg, which is Bracemeale, in the liberty of 
% Salop; being a freeman and burgeſs of the ſame city. 
T7 if any noble or gentle angler, of what degree ſoever he be, 
* have a mind t9 diſcourſe of any 1 theſe ways and expe- 
„ riments, 1 live in Henry the VIIth's Gifts, the next 
door to the Gatehouſe, in Weſtminſter ; my name is 
« Barker; where | ſhall be ready, as long as pleaſe God, 
«© to ſatisfy them, and maintain my art during life, 
* which is not like to be long; that the younger fry 
may have my experiments at a ſmaller charge than 
I had them ; for, it would be too heavy for every 
one that loveth that exerciſe, to be at the charge as 
« I was at firſt in my youth, the loſs of my time, 
«© with great expences. Therefore I took it in con- 
„ {ideration, and thought fit to let it be underſtood, 
and to take pains to let forth the true grounds and 
*© ways that I have found, by experience, beth for 
“é fitting of the rods and tackles, both for ground- 
© baits and flies; with directions for the making 
thereof; with obſervations for times and ſeaſons, 
© for the ground-baits and flies, both for day and 
night, with the dreſſing; wherein I take as much 
delight as in the taking of them; and to ſhew how 
I can perform it, to furniſh any lord's table only 
* with Trouts, as it is furniſhed with fleſh, for 16 
or 20 diſhes. And I have a deſire to preſerve their 
„ health (with the help of God) to go dry in their 
boots and ſhoes in angling “*; for age taketh the 
* -pleaſyre from me.” a 
* See his recipe for this purpoſe, in the Notes on Chap, XVII 
b 2 and 
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and indeed, he ſeems to have known more 6f 
it than moſt men of his time. Not to anti- 
cipate what will be found in the book, it 
may be neceſſary to ſay, that there is great 
ſpirit in the dialogue; and that the ſame 
converſable, communicative temper appears 
in it, that ſo eminently diſtinguiſhes the 
piece it accompanies. 

The deſcriptions of flies, with the mate- 

rials for, and different methods of making 

them, though they may adimit of ſome im- 
provement, and accordingly the reader will 
meet with ſeveral valuable ones in the notes 
on the chapter of artificial flies, are indiſpu- 
tably the moſt exact and copious of all that 
have ever yet been publiſhed. 

At the end of the ſecond part, though in 
this edition, it has been thought proper to 
tranſpoſe them, are ſome verſes of Coftor's 
writing, which he calls The Retirement, or 
Stanzes Irreguliers of them, and alſo of 
the book, take this character from Lang- 
baine + This book is not unworthy the pe- 
* rufal of the graveſt men that are lovers of 
« this innocent recreation; and thoſe who 
« are not anglers, but have a taſte for 
poetry, may find Mr. Cotton's character 
better deſcribed by himſelf, in a copy of 
“ verſes, printed at the end of that books 
called The Retirement, than any I might 

preſent the reader from Col. Lovelace, Sir 


cs 


= Aſton Cockaine, Robert Herrick, Eſq; or 
« Mr. 
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* Mr. Alexander Brome; all which have 
« writ verſes in our author's praiſe; but in 
e my poor judgment, far ſhort of theſe 
& Stanzes Irreguliers *.“ | 

In ſhort, theſe books contain a great num- 
ber of excellent rules, and valuable diſcove- 
ries; and it may, with truth be ſaid, that 
few have ever peruſed them, but have, un- 
leſs it was their own fault, found themſelves 
not only better anglers, but better men. 

A book which had been publiſhed by Col. 
Robert Venables, ſome years before, called 
the Experienced Angler, or Angling improved, 
which has its merit, was alſo now reprinted, 
and the bookſellers prefixed to it a general 
title of the Unziver/al Angler; under which 
they ſometimes ſold the three, bound toge- 
ther: but the book being written in a man- 
ner very different from that of the Complete 
Angler, it was not thought proper to let it 
accompany the preſent edition; however, 
ſome uſe has been made of it in the notes. 
It has a preface ſigned J. V. u ndoubtedly of 
Walton's writing. 2864 | 

Walton was now in his eighty-third year, 
an age, which, to uſe his own words, 
might have procured him a writ of eaſe ꝙ, 

| | * 

* Lives of the Engliſh dramatick Poets, Art. Cha. 
Cotton, Eſq; | | | 

+ A diſcharge from the office of a judge, or the 


ſtate and degree of a ſerjeant at law. Dugd. Orig. 
Jurid. 139. that good man, and learned judge, Sir 
* b 


3 George 
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& and ore him from all further trouble 
« in that kind; ' when he undertook to 
write the life of Doctor Robert Sanderſon, 
biſhop of Lincoln, which was publiſhed, 
together with ſeveral of the biſhop's pieces, 
and a fermon of Hooker's, in Octavo, 1677 f. 

And, fince little has been ſaid of the ſub- 
jects of theſe ſeveral lives, it may not be 
amiſs juſt to mention what kind of men they 
were whom Walton, and indeed, mankind 
in general, thought ſo well worthy to be 
fignalized by him, 


George Croke, had obtained it ſome time before the 
writing of Sanderſon life. Life of Sir George Croke, 
in the preface to his Reports, Vol. III. 


* See the letter from biſhop Barlow to Walton, at 
hb end of Sanderſon's life. 


+ Thefollowing curious particular, relating to kin 


Charles the firſt, is mentioned in this life of Sanderſon 3 


which, as none of our hiſtorians have taken notice of 
It, is -hiere given in MWalton's own words: * And let 
c me here take occaſion to tell the reader this truth, 


not commonly known, that in one of theſe con- 
“ ferences this conſcientious king told Dr. Sanderſon, 


©* or one of them that then waited with him, that 
cc the remembrance of two errors did much afflict 


% him, which were; his aſſent to the earl of Strafford's 


46 death, and the aboliſhing epiſcopacy in Scotland : 

% and that, if Gad ever reſtored him to * in a peace- 
table poſſeſſion of his crown, he would demonſtrate 
, his repentance by a publick confeſſion, and a volun- 
« tary penance, (I think barefoot) from the Tower 


4% of London, or Whitehall, to St. Paul s church, and 


6 deſire the people to intercede with God for his 


« pardon. I am ſure one of them told it me, lives 
1 fil, uns 8 witneſs it.“ Life of 3 ſq 


ee r e Doctor 
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Doctor Jobn Donne was born in Landon, 
about the year 1573. At the age of eleven 
he was ſent to Oxford, from thence he was 
tranſplanted to Cambridge ; where he applied 
himſelf very aſſiduouſly to the then faſhion- 
able ſtudy of ſchool divinity. At ſeventeen 
he was admitted of Lincoln's-Inn; but not 
having determined what profeſſion to fol- 
low, and being beſides not thoroughly ſet- 
tled in his notions of religion, he made him- 
ſelf maſter of the Romiſb controverſy, and 
became deeply fkilled in the civil and canon 
law. He was one of the many young gen- 
tlemen that attended the earl of Eſſex on 
the Cales expedition; at his return from 
which, he became ſecretary to the lord 
chancellor Elleſmere. Being very young, 
he fell paſſionately in love with, and pri- 
vately married, a niece of lady Elleſmere ; 
one of the unhappy conſequences of which 
ſtep was, that, upon the repreſentations of 
Sir George Moor, his wife's father, who was 
very much exaſperated, he was diſmiſſed 
from his attendance on the lord chancellor : 
he languiſhed under great diſtreſs and po- 
verty * till about 1614, when, having been 

prevailed 


In a letter of his to an intimate friend, is the fol- 
lowing moſt affecting paſſage : ** There is not one per- 
* ſon but myſelf weltof an family: I have already loſt 
half hdd and with that miſchance of her's, my 
« wife is fallen into ſuch a diſcompoſure, as waukd 
afflict her too extremely, but that the ſickneſs of all 

b 4 | „ her 


2 
prevailed on by his friends to enter into or- 
ders, he was made dean of St. Paul's; but 
the misfortunes attending his marriage had 
not only broke his ſpirit, but ſo impaired his 
conſtitution, that he fell into a lingering 
conſumption, of which he died in 1631. 
Beſides a great number of ſermons, and a 
diſcourſe on ſuicide, he has left of his 
writing, letters to ſeveral perſons of honour, 
in Quarto, 1651, and a volume of poems firſt 
publiſhed, and as there is reaſon to 2 em 
by Walton himſelf, in 1635 ; but laſt, in 
1719, among which are, ſix moſt ſpirited 
ſatires, ſeveral whereof Mr. Pope has lately 
modernized. He was a man of exemplar 
virtue and holineſs, and, for the greatneſs of 
his parts, and the univerſality of his learning, 
has been compared to Picus of Mirandola. 
Sir Henry Wotton was born in 1578. After 
he had finiſhed his ſtudies at Oxford, he re- 
ſided in France, Germany, and Italy; and at 
his return, attended the earl of Eſſex. He 
was employed by king James the firſt, in 
ſeveral foreign negotiations, and went ambaſ- 
ſador to Venice: upon his return to England, 
4 
40 
66 


in good faith, IJ have not much hope; and theſe 
meet with a fortune ſo ill provided for phyſick, and 
ſuch relief, that if God ſhould eaſe us with burials, 
I'know not how *to perform even that. But 1 
e flatter myſelf with this hope, that I am dying too; 
for I cannot waſte 'faſter than by ſuch griefs.“ 


Collect, of the lives in 1675. Page 26. 
3 Z 456 - N 8 1 he 
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her other children ſtupifies her; of one of which, 
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he was made provoſt of Eton college, which 
honourable ſtation he held till his death. 
He was a man of great parts and learning : 
there are extant of his works, A View of the 
tate of Chriſtendom, in Folio, and the volume 
of Remains, heretofore mentioned, in which 
are his Elements of Architecture *; but his 
long reſidence abroad had greatly corrupted 
his ſtyle ; which, though it conveys excel- 
lent fentiments and obſervations, is, like 
Sir William Temples, too affectedly full of 
Galliciſms, and other foreign modes of ex- 
preſſion, to be read with pleaſure +. 
 Hooker's book of Eccleſiaſtical Polity is 
ſufficiently known ; nor was the author leſs 
valuable as a man, than excellent as a writer 
he, as well as the former, was known to 
Walton, and certainly merited the character 
he has given him. 

Herbert was of a noble family; he had 
a frail body, but a vigorous mind, though of 
a very aſcetick turn; he wrote little elſe be- 
ſides poetry, which is altogether of the reli- 
gious kind. At Cambridge he was celebtat- 
ed for his parts, and in 1619 was cho- 


* This treatiſe of Sir Henry's is, undoubtedly, the 
beſt on the ſubject, of any in the modern languages : 
a few years after his death it was tranſlated into Latin, 
and printed at the end of Vitruvius, with an eulogium 
on the author. | 
f + As where he ſays, At Auguſta J tot language 
te that the princes and ſtates of the union had deferred 
6 that aſlembly.” Religu. Wotton. 489. 
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ſen univerſity orator. Biſhop Hackef, in 


his life of archbiſhop Williams, page 175, 
mentions a ſtrange circumſtance of him ; 
which, for the ſingular manner of relating 
it, take it in his own words: Mr. George 
« Herbert, being prælector in the rhetorick 
« ſchool in Cambridge, anno 1618, paſſed by 
« thoſe fluent orators that domineered in the 
« pulpits of Athens and Rome, and inſiſted 
* to read upon an oration of king James; 
% which he analyſed, ſhewed the concin- 
ec nity of the parts; the propriety of the 
« phraſe ; the height and power of it, to 
* move affections; the ſtyle, UTTERLY 
& UNKNUWN TO THE ANTIENTS, Who 
« could not conceive what kingly eloquence 
« was; in reſpect of which, thoſe noted 
& Demagogi were but birelings, and triobo- 
ce /ary rhetoricians.“ | 


If it were not that the biſhop's account of 


this matter is ſo ridiculous as to ingroſs one's 
Whole attention, one would be naturally led 
to enquire, whether Mr. Herbert was really 
ſo deſtitute of fincerity and common ſenſe, as 
to think and reaſon in this manner; or 
whether the eaſineſs of his nature could ſofar 
diſpoſe him to comply with the then faſhion- 
able practice of celebrating the learning and 
eloquence of this ſhallow monarch, as this 
prelate would have us believe; his known 
goodneſs and contempt of riches and prefer- 
ment, 8 to the general reputation of 
th; his 
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His ingenuity and parts, muſt incline one to 
acquit him of ſuch meanneſs, and to aſcribe 
this extravagant encomium to the invention 
of a mind, incapable of ſuggeſting to its 
poſſeſſor any other means of preferment 
than the moſt abject flattery. 7 
Sanderſon was a man of very acute parts, 
and famous for his deep {kill in caſuiſtry; 
that ſort of learning was formerly much cul- 
tivated among the Romiſb divines, with a 
view to 9 8 5 the younger clergy for the 
office of confeſſion; and it continued in fa- 
ſhion here, longer after the reformation than 
it was uſeful. In the year 1647 he drew up 
the famous Oxford reaſons againſt the cove- 
nant, which diſcover amazing penetration and 
ſagacity; and ſo diſtinguiſhed him, that, at the 
reſtoration, he was promoted to the biſhop- 
rick of Lincoln. In 1661 he, by virtue of a 
commiſſion from king Charles the ſecond, 
aſſiſted at a conference at the Savoy, between 
the epiſcopal clergy and preſbyterian di- 
vines, for ſettling a liturgy “*, and died in 
1662. There are extant of his works, be- 
ſides a volume of ſermons, in Folio, Cafes of 
Conſcience, in Duodecimo, and ſeveral pieces 
printed at the end of his life. Y/alton's 
acquaintance with this eminent perſon had a 
very early commencement ; and What de- 


* Complete Hiſt, of Eng. Vol. III. Page 253. 
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gtee of intimacy ſubſiſted between them, 
will appear by the following account, which 
ſufficiently characterizes the humility of the 
good doctor, and the fimplicity of honeſt | 
Jaac. About the time of his printing 
* this excellent preface [to his ſermons firſt 
& printed in 1655] I met him accidentally in 
'£ London, in fad-coloured cloaths, and, God 
& knows, far from being coſtly. The place 
& of our meeting was near to Little Britain; 
1 where he had been to buy a book, which 
„ he then had in his hand. We had no in- 
& clination to part preſently ; and therefore 
te turned, to ſtand in a corner, under a pent- 
% Houſe (for it began to rain) and immedi- 
* ately the wind roſe, and the rain increaſed 
& ſo much, that both became ſo inconve- 
nient, as to force us into a cleanly houſe ; 
© where we had bread, cheeſe, ale, and a fire, 
« for our money. This rain and wind were 
* ſo obliging to me, as to force our. ſtay 
there, for at leaſt an hour, to my great 
content and advantage; for in that time, 
e he made to me many uſeful obſervations, 
« with much clearneſs and conſcientious 
freedom *.“ | 
Such were the perſons, whoſe virtues Wal- 
ton was ſo laudably employed in celebrating ; 


and ſurely he has done but juſtice in ſaying, 
that 


* Life of Sanderſon. 
& Theſe 
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« Theſe were honourable men in their ge- 
te nerations.” Ecclefaſiicus XLIV. 7 x. 


And indeed, the ſame may be ſaid of all 


his friends; who were of ſuch diſtinguiſhed 


characters, and ſo many in number , that 
it is matter of great wonder, by what means 
a man, in his ſtation, could obtain admit- 
tance among ſo illuſtrious a ſociety; unleſs 
we will ſuppoſe, as doubtleſs was the caſe, 
that his integrity and amiable diſpoſition at- 
tracted the notice, and conciliated the affec- 
tions of all with whom he had any concern. 
It is obſervable, that not only theſe, but 
the reſt of Walton's friends, were eminent 
royaliſts ; and that he himſelf was in great 
repute for his attachment to the royal cauſe, 
will appear by the following relation, taken 
from Aſbmoles Hiſtory of the order of the 
garter, page 228; where the author ſpeak- 
ing of the enſigns of the order, ſays; © Nor 
« willit beunfitly here remembered, by what 
good fortune the preſent ſovereign's leſſer 
George, ſet with fair diamonds, was pre- 


* Motto to the Collection of Lives. 
+ In the number of his intimate friends we find 
Archbiſhop Uſer, Archbiſhop Sheldon, Biſhop Morton, 
Biſhop Barlow, Dr. Fuller, Dr. Price, Dr. Woodford, 
Dr. Featly, Dr. Holdſworth, Sir Edward Byſh, Mr. 


Cranmer, and that celebrated ſcholar and critick Mr, 
John Hales, of Eton. 


. ..« ſeryed, 
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&« {erved, after the defeat given to the Scotch 
« forces at Worcejter, ann. 4 Car. II. Among 
« the reſt of his atttendants then diſperſed, 


« Colonel Blague was one; who, (taking 
« ſhelter at Blore- pipe- bouſe) in Stafford- 


« /hire, where one Mr. George Barhw then 


« dwelt, delivered his wife this George to 
„ ſecure, Within a week after Mr. Bar- 
% /ow himſelf carried it to Robert Milward, 
« Eſq; he being then a priſoner to the par- 
« liament, in the garriſon of Stafford; and 
« by his means was it happily preſerved, 
« and reſtored ; for not long after he deli- 
« vered it to Mr. Jaac Walton (a man well 
« known, and as well beloved of all good 
« men; and will be better known to poſte- 
& rity by his ingenious pen, in the lives of 
&« Dr. Donne, Sir Henry Wotton, Mr. Richard 
« Hooker, and Mr. George Herbert) to be 


te given to Colonel Blague, then a priſoner in | 


« the Tower ; who, conſidering it had al- 
« ready paſt ſo many dangers, was per- 
# ſuaded it could yet ſecure one hazardous 
* attempt of his own; and thereupon lea- 
* ving the Tower, without leave-taking, 
ce haſted the preſentation of it to the preſent 
% ſovereign's hand.” 

The religious opinions of good men are of 
little importance to others, any farther than 
they neceſſarily conduce to virtuous practice; 
ſince we ſee that, as well the different per- 


ſuaſions of papiſt and proteſtant, as the ſe- 


veral 
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veral no leſs militant parties into which the 
reformed religion is unhappily ſubdivided, 
have produced men equally remarkable for 
their talents, and exemplary in their lives ; 
but were it neceſſary to be particular on this 
head, with reſpect to our author, we ſhould 
ſay of him, that he was a very dutiful ſon 
of the church of England; and that though 
he ſeems to ſpeak of ſuch as ſeparated from 
it with ſome acrimony *, poſſibly the age 
he lived in, might, in ſome meaſure, excuſe 
him. He had lived to ſee hypocriſy called 
into the aid of a cauſe, that needed no ſuch 
auxiliary; the important queſtion of tolera- 
tion had not been diſcuſſed; the extent of 
regal prerogative, and the bounds of civil 
liberty, had never been aſcertained ; and he, 
like many other good men, might imagine 
the intereſts of the church, and thoſe of 
teligion, inſeparable. | 

Beſides the works of Walton above- 
mentioned, there are extant of his writing, 
verfes on the death of Dr. Donne, begin- 
ning, * Our Donne is dead,” verſes before 
Alexander Brome's poems, Octavo, 1664, 
before Shirley's poems, Octavo, 1646, and 
before Cartwright's plays and poems, Ofavo, 
1651. He wrote allo the following lines 
under a.printof Dr. Donne, before his poems, 


publiſhed in 1639. 


'* Complete Angler, Page 130. 
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This was for youth, ſtrength, mirth, and wit, that 


time | 
Moſt count their golden age; but was not thine : 
Thine was thy later years, Jo much refin'd 
From youth's droſs, mirth, and wit; as thy pure 
mind | 
Thought (like the angels) nothing but the praiſe 
Of thy Creator, in thoſe laſt, beſt days. 
Witneſs this book, (thy emblem) which begins 
With love; but ends, with fighs and tears for 
fins. f 


The late Mr. Des Maizeaux, ſome years 
ago, told a gentleman now living , that 
there were ſeveral letters of Walton extant, 
in the Aſbmolean Muſeum, relating to a life 
of Sir Henry Savile, which Walton had en- 
tertained thoughts of writing. 

In 1683, when he was ninety years old, 
he publiſhed Thealma and Clearchus, a paſ- 
toral hiſtory, in ſmooth and eaſy verſe ; written 
long fince by John Chalkhill, E/q; an ac- 
quaintant and friend of Edmund Spenſer : 
to this poem he wrote a preface, containing 
a very amiable character of the author. 

He lived but a very little time after the 
publication of this poem : for, as Wood ſays, 


* Alluding to his age, viz. eighteen, when the 
picture was painted from which the print was taken, 
+ The very learned and ingenious William Olays, 
Eſq; Norroy king at arms, to whom the reader and 
myſelf are iffdebted for the life of Mr, Cotton, prefixed 
to the ſecond part of this work, 
* he 


Mix! 
he ended his days on the fifteenth day of 


4 
& December, 1683, in the great froſt, at 


Tu 


c 


La) 


Wincheſter, in the houſe of Dr. William 
« Hawkins, a prebendary of the church 
& there, where he lies buried *.“ 

Walten's wite was the ſiſter of Dr. Tho- 
mas Ken, biſhop of Bath and Muli; by her 
he had a ſon named J/aac F, who, as Cotton 
ſays, had been in France, and at Rome, and 
Venice; he was bred a clergyman, and be- 
came a reſidentiary of the cathedral church 
of Sarum; he died a batchelor, at a good old 
age, and his memory is ſtill greatly reſpect- 
ed in that dioceſe: of this ſon mention is 
made in a remarkable will of Dr. Donne, 
the younger, printed on a half ſheet, in 
1662: whereby he bequeaths to Walton all 
his father's writings and common-place- 
book ; which, he ſays, may be of uſe to 
his ſon, if he makes him a ſcholar 4. 

He had alſo a daughter, married to the 
above-named Dr. William Hawkins, who had 
iſſue by her a daughter named Anne, and a 


* Athen. Oxon. Vol. I. Col. 305. 
+ Short account of the life of biſhop Ken, by V. 
Hawkins, Eſq; Octavo, 1713. 

1 Mr. Cotton, Compl. Angl. Part II. pag. 45, ſpeaks 
of this gentleman as having been at the above-mention- 
ed places. And it further appears, that he, with his 
uncle biſhop Ken, in 1675, being the year of the ju- 
bilee, took a tour to Rome. Mr, Walton was then a 
batchelor of arts, and of Chri/t-church College in Ox- 
ford, Biogr, Brit. Ken. 


c ſon; 


_ 
ſon ; this ſon was William Hawkins, Eſqs 
ſerjeant at law, one of the ableſt lawyers of 
the laſt age, and author of the well-known 
treatiſe of the pleas of the crown. 

A few months before his death he made 
his will; which appears, by the peculiarity 
of many expreſſions contained in it, as well 
as by the hand, to be of his own writing z 
as there is ſomething characteriſtick in this 
laſt ſolemn act of his life, it has been thought 
proper to conclude this account with the 
following authentick copy thereof. 


Auguſt the ninth, one thouſand fix 
hundred eighty three. 


the Name of God, Amen, I 
ISAAC WALT ON, the elder, 
of Wincheſter, being this preſent day, 
in the ninetyeth year of my age, and in per- 
fect memory, for which praiſed be God, but 
conſidering how fuddainly I may be deprived 
of both, do therefore make this my laſt will 
and teſtament as followeth : And firſt, I do 
declare my belief to be, that there is only one 
God, who hath made the whole world, and 
me and all mankind, to whom I fhall give 
an account of all my actions, which are not 
to be juſtified, but 1 hope pardoned, for the 
merits of my Saviour Fejus; and becauſe the 
ofeſhon of Chriſtianity does, at this time, 
ſeem to be ſubdivided into Papiſt and Pro- 
teſtante, 
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teſtante, I take it, at leaſt, to be convenient 
to declare my belief to be, in all points of 
faith, as the church of England now profeſ- 
ſeth : and this I do the rather, becauſe of a 
very long and very true friendſhip with ſome 
of the Roman church. And for my worldly 
eſtate (which I have neither got by falſhood 
or flattery, or the extreme cruclty of the law 
of this nation *) I do hereby give and be- 
queath it as followeth : Firſt, I give my ſon- 
in-law, Doctor Hawkins, and to his wife, to 
them I give all my title and right of or in 2 
part of, a houſe and ſhop in Pater-noſter- ro, 
in London, which I hold by leaſe from the 
lord biſhop of London for about fifty years 
to come. And I do allo give to them all my 
right and title of or to a houſe in Chancery- 
lane, London, wherein Mrs. Gretnwood now 
dwelleth, in which is now about fixteen 
years to come: I give theſe two leaſes to 
them, they ſaving my executor from all da- 
mage concerning the ſame. And I give to 
my ſon 1/aac, all my right and title to a 
leaſe of Norington farme, which I hold from 
the lord biſhop of Minton; and I do alfo 
give him all my rigi.t and title to a farme or 
land near to Stafford, which I bought of 
Mr. Walter Noell; 1 fay, I give it to him and 
his heirs for ever; but upon the condition fol- 


*Alluding, perhaps, to that fundamental maxim of 
our law, Summum jus eft ſumma injuria. 
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lowing, namely: if my ſon ſhall not marry 
before he ſhall be of the age of forty and one 
years, or, being married, thall dye before the 
ſaid age, and leave no ſon to inherit the ſaid 
farme or land; or if his ſon or ſons ſhall not 
live to attain the age of twenty and one 
years, to diſpoſe otherways of tt; then I 
give the ſaid farme or land to the towne or 
corporation of Stafford, in which I was 
borne, for the good and benefit of ſome of 
the ſaid towne, as I ſhall direct, and as fol- 
loweth : but firſt note, that it is at this pre- 
ſent time rented for twenty one pounds ten 
ſhillings a year, and is like to hold the ſaid 
rent, if care be taken to keep the barn and 
houſing in repair; and I would have, and do 
give ten pound of the ſaid rent, to bind out 
yearly, two boys, the ſons of honeſt and poor 
parents, to be apprentices to ſome tradeſmen 
or handycraft-men, to the intent the faid 
boys may the better afterward get their own 
living. And I do alſo give five pound 
yearly, out of the faid rent, to be given to 
tome maid-ſervant, that hath attained the 
age of twenty and one year, not leſs, and 
dwelt long in one ſervice, or to ſome honeſt 
poor man's daughter, that hath attained to 
that age, to be paid her at or on the day of 
her marriage : and this being done, my will 
is, that what rent ſhall remain of the ſaid 
farme or land, ſhall be diſpoſed of as follow- 
eth: firſt I do give twenty ſhillings yearly, 
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to be ſpent by the major of Szafford, and 
thoſe that ſhall collect the ſaid rent, and diſ- 
poſe of it as I have and ſhall hereafter di- 
rect; and that what money or rent ſhall re- 
main undiſpoſed of, ſhall be imployed to buy 
coals for ſome poor people, that ſhall mot 
need them, in the ſaid towne; the ſaid coals 
to be delivered the firſt weeke in January, or 
in every firſt weeke in February ; I ſay then, 
becauſe I take that time to be the hardeſt and 
moſt pinching times with poor people; and 
God reward thoſe that (hall do this without 
partialitie, and with honeſty, and a good 
conſcience. And if the ſaid major and others 
of the ſaid towne of Stafſorg, thall prove fo 
negligent, or diſhoneſt, as not to imploy the 
rent by me given as intended and expreſt in 
this my will, which God forbid, then I give 
the ſaid rents and profits of the ſaid farme or 
land to the town and chief magittrates, or go- 
vernors of Ecleſhall, to be diſpoſed of by them 
in ſuch manner as I have ordered the diſpoſal 
of it by the town of Stafford, the ſaid farme or 
land being near the town of Ecleſball: and I 
give to my ſon-in-law, Dr. Hawkins, whom 
I love as my own ſon, and to my daughter, 
his wife, and my fon Tſaac, to each of them 
a ring, with theſe words or motto; * Love 
% my memory, I. V. obut . 
to the lord biſhop of Winton a ring, with 
this motto; A mite for à million, J. V. 
% obüt and to his friends here- 
3 | after 
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after named, I give to each of them a ring 
with this motto; A friend's farewell, I. V. 
« and my . is, the ſaid 
rings be delivered within forty days after my 
death: and that the price or value of all the 
ſaid rings ſhall be thirteen ſhillings and four 
pence a piece. I give to Doctor Hawkins, 
Doctor Donne's ſermons, which I have heard 
preacht, and read with much content. To 
my fon Tſaac, I give Doctor Sibbs his Soul's 
Conflict; and to my daughter his Bruiſed 
Reed, defiring them to read them ſo as to 
be well acquainted with them. And I alſo 
give unto her all my books at Wincheſter and 
Droxford, and whatever in thoſe two places 
are, or I can call mine, except a trunk of 
linen, which I give to my ſon 1/aac; but 
if he do not live to marry, or make uſe of it, 
then I give the ſame to my grand-daughter, 
Anne Hawkins; and 1 give my daughter, 
Doctor Hall's works, which be now at Farn- 
ham. To my ſon T/aac, I give all my 
bocks, not yet given, at Farnham Caſtel], and 
a deſke of prints and pictures; alſo a cabinett 
near my bed's head, in which are ſome little 
things Cw he will value, though of no great 
worth. And my will and deſire is, that he 
will be kind to his aunt Beachame, and his 
aunt Koje Ken, by allowing the firſt about 
fifty ſhillings a year, in or for bacon and 
cheeſe, not more, and paying four pounds a 
year toward the es of her ſon's dyet : 


To 
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To Mr. John Whitehead, for his aunt Ken, I 


deſire him to be kind to her, according to 

her neceſſity and his own abilitie, and 1 
commend one of her children, to breed up 
as I have ſaid I intend to do, if he ſhall be 
able to do it, as I know he will ; for they 
be good folke. I give to Mr. John Darby- 


ſhire the ſermons of Mr. Anthony Farringdon, 
or of Dr. Sanderſon, which my executor 


thinks fit. To my ſervant, Thomas Edgill, 
I give five pound in money, and all my 
cloths, linnen and woollen, except one ſuit 
of cloths, which I give to Mr. Holinſbed, 
and forty ſhillings, if the ſaid Thomas be my 
ſervant at my death; if not, my cloths only. 
And I give my old friend, Mr. Richard Mar- 
riot, ten pounds in money, to be paid him 
within three months after my death; and I 
deſire my fon to ſhew kindneſs to his if he 
ſhall neede, and my ſon can ſpare it: and 1 
do hereby will be declare my ſon Jaac to 


be my ſole executor of this my lait will and 


teſtament, and Doctor Hawkrns to ſee that 
he performs it; which I doubt not but he 
will. I defire my burial may be near the 
place of my death, and free from any often- 
tation or charge, but privately. This I make 
to be my laſt will, to which I ſhall only add 
the codicil for rings, this ſixteenth day of 
Auguſt, one thouſand fix hundred 415 
hes. Iſaac Walton, witneſs to this will. 

94 The 
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The rings I give are as on the other fide 
to my brother John Ken, to my ſiſter his 
wife, to my brother, Doctor Ken, to my 
ſiſter Pye, to Mr. Francis Morley, to Mr. 
George Vernon, to his wife, to his three 
daughters, to Mrs. Nelſon, to Mr. Richard 
Mallon, to Mr. Palmer, to Mr. Taylor, to Mr. 
Tho. Garrard, to the lord biſhop of Sarum, 
to Mr. Rede his ſervant, to my cozen Doro- 
thy Kenrick, to my couſin Lewin, to Mr. 
Walter Higgs, to Mr. Charles Cotton, to Mr. 
Richard Marryot 22, to my brotherBeacham, 
to my ſiſter his wife, to the lady Anne How, 
to Mrs. King, Doctor Phillips's wife, to Mr. 
Valentine Harecourt, to Mrs. Eliza Jobn- 
ſon, to Mrs. Mary Rogers, to Mrs. Eliza 
Milward, to Mrs. Dorothy Wallop, to Mr. 
Will. Milward, of Chrifl-church, Oxford, to 
Mr. John Darbyſbire, to Mr. Undevill, to 
Mrs. Rock, to Mr. Peter Il hite, to Mr. 
John Lloyde, to my couſin Creinſell's widow, 
Mrs. Dalbin muſt not be forgotten 16, 
Jaac Walton. Note, that ſeveral lines are 
blotted out of this will, for they were twice 
repeated; and that this will is now ſigned 
and ſealed this twenty and fourth day of 
©7ober, one thouſand fix hundred eighty 
three, i in the preſence of us: witneſs, Abra- 


ham Markland, Jef. Taylor, Thomas Crawley. 
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To the Right Worſhipful | 
JOHN OFFLEY, 


MapELVY Manos, in the County 
of STAFFORD, Eq; | 


My Moſt HonouREeD FRIEND. 


8 I. A. | 
< HAVE made ſo ill uſe of 


your former favours, as 

by them to be encouraged 
22 0 intreat that they — 
be enlarged to the patronage and pro- 
tection of this book; and I have put 
on a modeſt confidence, that J ſhall 
not be denied, becauſe it is a diſ- 
courſe of fiſh and fiſhing, which you 
know ſo well, and both love and 
practiſe ſo much. . 


K 


N 


You 


viii The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 
You are aſſured, though there he 


ignorant men of ther belief, that 
angling 1s an art, and you "AM that 
art better than others; and that this 
truth is demonſtrated by the fruits 
of that pleaſant labour which you 
enjoy, when you purpoſe to give reſt | 
to your mind, and diveſt yourſelf of 


your more Arn buſineſs, and, 


which is often, dedicate a day or two | 


to this recreation. 


At which time, if common anglery b 
ſhould attend you, and be eye-wit- 
neſſes of the ſucceſs, not of your for- | 
tune but your ſkill, it would doubt- ; 
leſs beget in them an emulation to be | 
like you, and that emulation might | 


beget an induſtrious diligence to be 
ſo; but I know it is not attainable 
by common capacities. And there 
be now many men of great wiſdom, 
learning, and experience, which e 
and practiſe this art, that know I 
ſpeak the truth, 


dir, | 
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Sir, this pleaſant curioſity of fiſh 
and fiſhing, of which you are ſo great 
a maſter, has been thought worthy 
the pens and practices of divers in 
other nations, that have been reputed 
men of great learning and wiſdom, 
and amongſt thoſe of this nation, I 
remember Sir Henry Wotton (a dear 
lover of this art) has told me, that 
his intentions were to write a diſcourſe 

of the art, and in praiſe of angling ; 
_ doubtleſs he had done fo, it death 
had not prevented him ; the remem- 
brance of which hath alin made me 
ſorry ; for if he had lived to do it, 
then the unlearned angler had ſeen 
ſome better treatiſe of this art, a 
treatiſe that might have proved wor- 
thy his peruſal, which, though ſome 
have undertaken, I could never yet 
ſee i in Engliſh. 

But mine may be thought as weak, 
and as unworthy of common view; 
and do here treely confeſs, that I 


{ſhould 
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ſhould rather excuſe myſelf, than 


cenſure others, my own diſcourſe | 
being liable to ſo many exceptions ; | 
againſt which you, Sir, might make | 
this one, that it can contribute no- | 
thing to your knowledge. And leſt | 


a longer epiſtle may diminiſh your | 


pleaſure, I ſhall make this no longer 


than to add this tollowing truth, 4 


that I am really, 
SIR, 


Your affeftionate Friend, 


and mofi humble Servant, 


Isaac WALTON, 


To 
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But eſpecially to the 


HONEST ANGLER. 


hint fit to tell thee theſe following 
fa iruths, That I did neither under- 
take, nor write, nor publiſh, and 
3 » much leſs own, this diſcourſe to 
. = iſe myſe If: and having been too eaſily drawn 
10 do all to pleaſe others, as I propoſed not the 
gaining of credit by this undertaking, ſo T would 
not willingly loſe any part of that to which I 
lad a juſt title before I begun it, and do there- 
2 defire and hope, if 1 deſerve not commen- 

© ations, yet I may obtain pardon. 


And though this diſcourſe may be liable to 
/me exceptions, yet J cannot doubt but that 


moſt 


xii To the READER; 


moſt readers may receive ſo much pleaſure 2 
profit by it, as may make it worthy the time of 
— per % if” they be not too grave or to | 
buſy men. And this 1s all the confidence that | 
I can put on, concerning the merit of what is 
here offered to their confideration and cenſure , | 
and if the laſt prove too ſevere, as I have 4 
liberty, ſo I am reſolved to uſe it, and negle# || 
all four cenſures. f 
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And J wiſh the reader alſo to take notice, i © 
that in writing of it I have made myſelf a re-. 
creation of a recreation; and that it might i © 
prove ſo to him, and not read dull and tediouſſy,  / 
I have in ſeveral places mixed, not any ſcurri- - 
lity, out ſome innocent, harmleſs mirth, of 
which, if thou be a ſevere, ſour complexioned 
man, then I here diſallow thee to be a competent . 
judge; but divines ſay, there are offences given; . 
and offences not given but taken. 0 


And T am the willinger to juſtify the plea- þ 
fant part of it, becauſe though it is known I |} 
can be ſerious at ſeaſonable times, yet the whole Þ 
diſcourſe is, or rather was, a piflure of my | 
own diſpoſition, eſpecially in ſuch days and times 
as I have aid afide buſineſs, and gone a fiſhing | 
with honeſt Nat. and R. Roe; but they are 
gone, and with them moſt of my pleaſant hours, 
even as a ſhadow that pajjeth away, and re- 
zUrns not. 


And 


1 


To the RraDe hit 


And next let me add this, that he that likes 
not the book, ſhould like the excellent picture 
of the Trout, and ſome of the other fiſh ; 
which I may take a liberty to commend, be- 
cauſe they concern not myſelf *. 
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Next let me tell the reader, that in that 
which is the more uſeful part of this diſcourſe, 
that is to ſay, the obſervations of the nature 
and breeding, and ſeaſons, and catching of 
= //>, I am not fo Simple as not to know, that 
a4 coptious reader may find exceptions againſt 
„ ſomething faid of ſome of theſe ; and therefore 
I muſt intreat bim to conſider, that experience 
\f i teaches us to know, that ſeveral countries alter 
1 © the time, and I think almoſt the manner, of 
11 © fiſhes breeding, but doubtleſs of their being in 
= /ea/on; as may appear by three rivers in Mon- 
mouthſhire, namely, Severn, Wye, and Uſk, 
where Camden Brit. 633. obſerves, that in 
the river Wye, Salmon are in ſeaſon from 


23 


2— 
September to April; and we are certain, that 
in Thames and Trent, and in moſt other ri- 


vers, they be in ſeaſon the fax Hotter months. 


* Of theſe cuts, mention is made at large in Waltor's 


life ; the plates having long fince been worn out, thoſe 
re in the preſent edition are new engraved ; and there are 
45 now added, deſigus of the principal ſcenes in the book, 
with the figures dreſſed in the habits of the time when 


it was written. 


Now 


Ixiv To the READ ERH. 


Now for the art of catching fiſh, that ts 4 
„ay, how to make a man that was none, to bt 
an angler by a book; he that undertakes it, 
ball undertake a harder taſk than Mr. Hales; 
a moſt valiant and excellent fencer, who in a 
printed book called, A private School of De- 
fence, undertook to teach that art or ſcience, 
and was laughed at for his labour. Not but 
that many uſeful things might be learnt by that 
book, but he was laughed at, becauſe that art 
was not to be taught by words, but practice: 
and ſo muſt angling. And note alſo, that in 
this diſcourſe I do not undertake to ſay all that 
is known, or may be ſaid of it, but J under- 
take to acquaint the reader with many things || 
that are not uſually known to every angler ; 
and I ſhall leave gleanings and obſervations 
enough to be made out of the experience of all 
that love and practiſe this recreation, to which | 
1 ſhall encourage them. For angling may be 
ſaid to be jo like the mathematicks, that it 
can never be fully learnt ; at leaſt not ſo fully, 
but that there will ſtill be morenewexperiments 


let. for the trial of other men that ſucceed us. 


But I think all that love this game may here 
learn fomething that maybeworth their money, 
of they be not poor and needy men; and in caſe 
they be, 1 then wiſh them to forbear to buy it; 

for 1 write not to get money, but for pleaſure, 
and 
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To the REA DER. Ixy- 
and this diſcourſe boaſts of no more; for 1 
hate to promiſe much; and deceive the reader. 


And however it proves to him, yet Tam ſure 
I have found a high content in the ſearch and 
conference of what is here offered tothe readers 
view and cenſure: I wiſh him as much in the 
peruſal of it, and fo I might bere take my leave, 


but will ſlay a little and tell bim, that whereas 


it is ſaid by many, that in fly-fiſhing for a 
Trout, the. angler inuſt objerve his twelve 
ſeveral flies fer the twelve months of the year; 
1 fay,, he.. that follows that rule, ſhall be as 
ſure to catch fiſh, and be as wiſez as he that 
makes hay by the fair days in an almanack, 
and no\ſurer ; for thoſe very flies that uſe to 
appear about and on the water in one month of 
tbe year, may the following year come almoſt a 
month ſooner or later, as the ſame year proves 
colder or hotter ; and yet in the following diſ- 
courſe I have ſet down the twelve flies that are 
m reputation with many anglers, and they 
may ſerve to give him ſome obſervations con- 
cerning them. And be may note, that there 
are in Wales andother countries peculiar flies, 
proper to the parlitular place or country; and 
daubiliſe, unleſs a man makes a fly to counter- 
Jett that very fly in that place, he ts like to 
loſe his labour, or much of it : but for the 
generality, three or ſour flies, neat and rightly 
made, and not too big, ſerve for a Trout in 


moſt 


* 
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moſt rivers all the ſummer. And for wintes 
y vſiſbing, it is as uſeful as an almanack out 
of date. And of theſe, becauſe as no man is 
born an artiſt, ſo no man 1s born an angler, 
I thought fit to give thee this notice. 


When I have told the reader, that in this 
fifth * impreſſion there are many enlargements, 
gathered both by my own obſervation, and the 
communication with friendt, I ſhall ſtay him 
no longer than to wiſh him @ rainy evening to 
read this following diſcourſe ; and that, if be 
” be an boneſt angler, the eaft wind may never 
blow when be goes a fiſhing. 


I. W. 


* The fifth, as it is the laſt of the editions publiſhed 
in the author's life-time, has been carefully followed 
in the preſent publication. Ses the Author's Life, 
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To my dear BRoTHER 
Mr. IS AAC WALTON, 
UPON HIS 


COMPLETE ANGLER. 


RACE RASMUS in his learned Colloquies 
A 5 — mixt ſome toys. that by varieties 
He might entice all readers: for in 
eee him 

Each child may wade, or talleſt giant ſwim. 
And ſuch is this difcourſe : there's none ſo low, 
Or highly learn'd, to whom hence may not flow 
Pleaſure and information : both which are 
Taught us with fe much art, that I might ſwear 
Safely, the choiteſt critick cannot tell, 
Whether your matchleſs judgment moſt excell 
In angling or its praiſe : where commendation 
Firſt charms, then makes an art a recreation. 

*T was fo to me; who ſaw the chearful ſpring 
Pictur'd in every meadow, heard birds ſing 
Sonnets in every grove, ſaw fiſhes play 
In the cool cry ſtal ſtreams, like lambs in May: 
And they may play, till anglers read this book; 
But after, tis a wife fiſh *ſcapes a hook. | 


Jo. Frovn, MA 
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TO THE 


READER of the COMPLETE ANGLER. 


F IRS T mark the title well; my friend that 
gave it ; 

Has made it good; this book deſerves to have it. 

For he that views it with judicious looks, 

Shall find it full of arts, baits, lines and hooks. 

The world the river is, both you and I, 

And all mankind are either fiſh or fry : 

If we pretend to reaſon, firſt or laſt 

His baits will tempt us, and his hooks hold faſt, 

Pleaſure or profit, either proſe or rhime, 

If not at firſt, will doubtleſs take in time, 
Here fits in ſecret bleſt theology, 

Waited upon by grave philoſophy 

Both natural and moral, hiſtory 

Deck'd and adorn'd with flowers of poetry, 

The matter and expreſſion ſtriving which 

Shall moſt excel in worth, yet not ſeem rich ; 

There 1s no danger in his baits, that hook 

Will prove the ſafeſt, that is ſureſt took. 

Nor are we taught alone, but, which is beſt, 
We ſhall be wholſome, and be toothſome dreſt : 
Dreſt to be fed, not to be fed upon; 

And danger of a ſurfeit here is none. 
The ſolid food of ſerious contemplation 
Is ſauc'd here with ſuch harmleſs recreation, 
| ; That 
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That an ingenious and religious mind ® * [ 
Cannot inquire for more than it may find | 
Ready at once prepared, either t'excite 
Or ſatisfy a curious appetite. | 

More praiſe is due; for tis both poſitive 
And truth, which once was interrogative, 
And utter'd by the poet then in jelt, 
Et piſcatorem piſcis amare poteſt. 


Cn. HARVIE, M. A. 


Cee 


To my dear FRIEND 
Mr. IS AAC WALT ON, 


IN 


1 | 
PRA1isEt Of ANGLING, i 
Which we both love. 


| 
| ; 
DOWN by by this ſmooth ſtream? swand-ring ſide, | 
Adorr'd and perfum'd with the pride ä 
Of Flora's wardrobe, where the ſhrill 
Aerial choir expreſs their ſkill, 
Firſt in alternate melody, 
And then in chorus all agree. 
Whilſt the eharm'd fiſh, as-extaſy'd 
With ſounds, to his own throat deny'd 
Scorns his dull element, and ſprings 
Pl? air, as if his fins were wings. 
_ *Tis here that pleaſures ſweet and high. 
Proſtrate to our embraces lie. 
d 3 Such 
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Such & to body, ſoul or fame, 
Create no ſickneſs, ſin or ſhame. 
Roſes not fenc'd with pricks grow here, 
No ſting to th' honey-bag is near. 


But, whar's perhaps their prejudice, 


They difficulty want and price. 


An obvious rod, a twiſt of hair, 


With hook hid in an inſect, are 
Engines of ſport, would fit the wiſh 
O'th' Epicure and fill his diſh. | 

In this clear ſtream let fall a grub, 
And ſtraight take up a Dace or Chuh. 
I'thꝰ mud your worm provokes a ſnig, 
Which being faſt, if it prove big 
The Gotham folly will be found 
Diſcreet, ere ta'en ſhe muſt be drown'd. 
The Tench, phyſician of the brook, 
In yon-dead hole expects your hook, 
Which having firſt your paſtime been, a 
Serves me for meat or medicine. 5 
Ambuſh'd behind that root doth ſtay | 
A Pike, to catch and be a prey. | 
The treacherous quill in this low ſtream 
Betrays the hunger of a Brem. 
And at that nimbler ford, no doubt, 
Your falſe fly cheats a ſpeckled Trout. 

When you theſe creatures wiſely chuſe 
To practiſe on, which to your uſe 
Owe their creation, and when 
Fiſh from your atts do reſcue men; 
To plot, delude, and circumvent, 
Enſnare and ſpoil, is innocent. 
Here by theſe cryſtal ſtreams you may 
Preſerye a conſcience clear as they 
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And when by ſullen thoughts you find 
Your harraſſed, not buſied, mind 
In ſable melancholy clad, 
Diſtemper'd, ſerious, turning fad ; 
Hence fetch your cure, caſt in your bait, 
All anxious thoughts and- cares will ſtraight 
Fly with ſuch ſpeed, they'll ſeem to be 
Poſſeſt with the Hydrophobie. 
The water's calmneſs in your breaſt, 
And ſmoothneſs on your brow ſhall reft. 
Away with ſports of charge and noiſe, 
And give me cheap and ſilent joys : 
Such as Ans = purſue, 
Their fate oft makes the tale ſeem true, 
The ſick or ſullen hawk to-day 
Flies not; to-morrow, quite away. 
Patience and purſe to cards and dice 
Too oft are made a ſacrifice : 
| The daughter's dower, th' inheritance 
; O'th* ſon, depend on one mad chance. 
x The harms and miſchiefs which th* abuſe 
Of wine doth every day produce, 
Make good the doctrine of the Turks, 
That in each grape a devil lurks. 
And by yon fading ſapleſs tree, 
Bout which the ivy twin'd you ſee, 
His fate's foretold, who fondly places 
His bliſs in woman's ſoft embraces, 
All pleaſures, but the angler's, bring 
Pth? tail repentance like a ſting. 
Then on the banks let me fit down, 
Free from the toilſome ſword and gown, 
And pity thoſe that do affect 
To conquer nations and protect, 
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My reed affords ſuch true content, 
Delights ſo ſweet and innocent, 
As ſeldom fall unto the lot 


Of ſcepters, though they're juſtly got. 


1649 Tuo. WAV ER, M. A. 


OF 
My moſt ingenious FxiznD's Book, 
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H E that both knew and writ the lives of 
. men, 
Such as were once, but muſt not be agen: 
Witneſs his matchleſs Donne and Wolton, by 
Whoſe aid he could their ſpeculations try: . 
He that convers'd with angels, ſuch as were 
Ouldfworth * and Fegatly +, each a ſhining ſtar 
Shewing the way to Bethlem ; each a ſaint; 
Compar'd to whom, our zealots now but paint, 
He that our pious and learned Morley & knew, 
And from him ſuck'd wit and devotion too. | 


* Dr. Richard Holdſworth. See an account of him in 
the Faft. Oxon. 207 


; and in Ward's Lives of the Griſham 
Profeſſors. _ p . p | , 4 
+ +.Dr. Daniel Feaily, for whom ſee Alben. Oxon, 603. 
$ Dr. George Morley, biſhop of Winche/ter. 


1 He 


f txxfii } 
He that from theſe ſuch excellencies fetch'd, 
That He could tell how high and far they 
. reach'd; 
What Jeirning ths what graces th other had; 
And in what ſeveral dreſs each ſoul was clad. 


Reader, this Ze, this fiſherman, comes forth, 

And in his fiſhers weeds would - ſhroud- his 
'worth. © 

Now his mute harp is on a willow hung, 

With which when finely touch'd, and fitly ſtrung, 

He could friend's paſſions for theſe times allay, 

Or chain his fellow anglers from their — 

But now the muſick of his pen is ſtill, 

And he ſits by a brook watching a quill : 

Where with a fixt eye, and à ready hand, 

He ſtudies firſt.to hook, and then to land 

Some Trout, or Pearch, or Pike; and having 
ones... 

Sits on a bank, and tells how this was won, 

And that eſcap'd his hook; which with a wile 

Did eat the bait, and fiſherman beguile. 

Thus whilſt ſome vex they from their lands are 
thrown, 3 

He joys to think the waters are e his own, 


And like the Dutch, he gladly can agree 
To live at peace now, and have fiſhing free, 


April 3, 1650 EDw. Pow, M. A. 
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To my dear Bxornee 
Mr. ISAAC WALTON, 

| ON HIS- 
COMPLETE ANGLER N 
HIS book is fo like you, and you like it, 
For harmleſs mirth, expreſſion, art and wit, 

That I proteſt ingenuouſly tis true, 4 

I love this mirth, art, wit, the book and you. 


Rox. FLlovy, C. 


Clarifims 


{ bo } 


S << Wen AS E884 10 ” d < 
Nö 


Clariffimo amicifimoque Fratri, 


Domino ISAACO WALTON, 


Artis piſcatoriæ peripillims. | 


Fer eft medicus religuorum piſcis, & iſtis, 
Fas quibus eſt medicum tangere, certa ſalus. 
Hic typus 0 Salvatoris mirandus Jeſu, 
Litera myſterium quelibe bujus habet. 
5 (ix 3 
ark 


= Hunc cupio, hunc capiat, bone frater 
＋ Solverit hic pro me debita, teque Deo. 
Piſcis is eſt, & piſcator, mihi credito, qualem 
Vel Piſcatorem piſcis amare velit, 


* 


xe 2, Piſcis. 


1 nods, Jeſus. 
| X X, Cbriſtus. 
© Ow, Dei. 
1 Tag, Filius. 
2 Tard, Salvator „ 


+ Matt. xvii. 27. the laſt words of the chapter. 
Henay BavyLEY;z M. A. 


. Ione re ED 


Ad Virum optimum, & Piſcatorem 
grreimurn, 


ISAACUM WALTONUM. 


IM Aller artis dodte piſcatoriæ, 


Waltone /alve, magne dux arundinis, 


Seu tu reductd valle ſolus ambulas, 
Preterfiuentes interim obſervans aquas, 
Seu forte puri ſtans in amnis marg ine, 
dtve in lenaci gramine & ripd ſedens, 
Falls peritd { ſquamenm pecus manu; 

O te beatum ! qui procul negotiis, 

Forighe & urbis pulvere & ſlrepitu carens, 
Extraque turbam, ad lene manantes aquas 
Vagos honejtd fraude piſces decipis. 

Dum cetera ergo pene gens mortalium 
Aut retia invicem ſibi & technas ſtruunt, 
Donis, ut hamo, aut divites captant ſenes, 
Gregi natantum tu interim nectis dolos, 
Voracem ineſcas advenam hamo lucium, 
Avidamve percam parvulo alburno capis, 


Aut verme ruffo, muſculd aut truttam levi, 


Cautumve cyprinum, & fere indocilem capi 

Calamogae linoque ars at bunc ſuperat tua, 

Meaicamve tincam, gobium aut eſca trahis, 

Gratum palato gobium, parvum licet, 

Predamve, non eque ſalubrem barbulum, 

Elſi ampliorem, & myſtace inſignem gravi. 
5 
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He 
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{ Izxvit } 


He ſunt tibi artes, dum annus & tempus ſinunt, 

Et nulla tranſit abſque linea dies. 

Nec ſola praxis, ſed theoria & tibi 

Nota artis hujus , unde tu ſimul bonus 

Piſcator, idem & ſcriptor ; & calami potens 

Utriſque necdum & itius, & tamen ſapis. 

Ut hamiotam nempe tironem inſtruas |! 

Stylo eleganti ſcribis en Halieutica. 

Oppianus alter artus & methodum tuæ, & 

Præcepta promis rite piſcatoria, 

Varias & eſcas piſcium, indolem & genus. 

Nec tradere artem ſat putas piſcariam, 

(Virtutis eſt & hæc tamen quedam ſchola 

Patientiamque & temperantiam docet) 

Documenta quin majora das, & regulas 

Sublimioris artis, & perennia 

Monimenta morum, vitæ & exempla optima; 

Dum tu profundum ſcribis Hookerum, & pium 

Donnum ac deſertum, ſanddum & Herbertum, /a- 
crum „ 

Vatem ; hos videmus nam penicillo tuo 

Graphicè, & peritd, Iſace, depickos manu. 

Poſt fata factos hoſce per te Virbios 

O que voluptas eſt legere in ſcriptis tuis ! 

Sic tu libris nos, lineis piſces capis, 

Mufiſque litteriſque dum incumbis, licet 

Intentus hamo, interque piſcandum ſtudes. 


| | ALIUD 


T vin ! 


| 


{ 


: ALIUD AD 
ISAACUM WALTONUM, 
Virum & Piſcatorem optimum. 


15 ACE, Madte hac arte piſcatorid; 
Hic arte Petrus principi cenſum dedit 4 
Hic arte princeps nec Petro multò prior, 
Lranguillus ille, teſte tranguillo, pater 
Patriæ, ſolebat recreare ſe lubens 
Auguſtus, hamo inſtrucſus ac arundina 
Tu nunc, Amice, proximum clari es decus | 
Poſt Cæſarem bami, gentis ac Halieutice * ; 
Euge O profeſſor artis baud ingloriæ, f 
Doctor catbedræ, perlegens piſcariam | 
Ne tu nagiſter, & ego diſcipulus tuus, 
Nam candidatum & me ferunt arundinis, 
Socium bac in arte nobilem nacti ſumus. 
Quid amplius, Waltone, nam dici potęſt? 
Ipſe hamiota Dominus en orbis fuit! 
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Jaco. Dor. D. D. 
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27 $6 | 8 bs C H A P. I. 
A "Conference betwixt an ANGLER, 4 
. HUNTER, and 4 FALCONER; each 

commending his Recreation. 


'PISCATOR, VENATOR, AUCEPS. 


PISscAT OR. 


| > OU are well overtaken, Gentlemen, 
a a good morning to you both; I. 
have ſtretched my legs up Totten- 


- 


Venat. 


* 


2 . The Comyerete Ancter. Part J. 
Venat. Sir, I for my part ſhall almoſt anſwer 
your hopes; for my purpoſe is to drink my 
morning's draught at the Thatch'd-houſe in 
Hodſdenꝰ, and I think not to reſt wll I come 
thither, where I have appointed a friend or two 
to meet me: but for this gentleman that you ſee 
with me, I know not how far he intends his jour- 
ney ; he came fo lately into my company, that l 
have ſcarce had time to afk him the queſtion. 

Auceps. Sir, I ſhall by your favour bear you 
company as far as Theobalds ; and there leave 
you, for then I turn up to a friend's houſe who 
__— a Hawk for me, which I now long to 
ee. 

Venat. Sir, we are all ſo happy as to have a 
fine, freſh, cool morning, and I hope we ſhall 
each be the happier in the other's company. And 
gentlemen, that I may not loſe yours, I ſhall 
either abate, or amend my pace to enjoy it; 
knowing that, as the [tahians ſay, Good com- 
pany in a journey makes the way to feem the 
er. | 

Auceps. It may do fo Sir, with the help of 
good diſcourſe, which methinks we may pro- 
miſe from you that both look and ſpeak ſo 
chearfully : and for my part I promiſe you, as 
an invitation to it, that I will be as free and 
open hearted, as difcretion will allow me to be 
with ſtrangers. 


* Hoddeſdon; ſo it ſtands in Spelman's Villare Anglicum. 
+ Theobalds, in the county of Hertford; a houſe built by 
Lord Burleigh, and much improved by his ſon, Rober- 
Earl of Sal;bury; who exchanged it with King James the 
Firſt for Hatfield, Camd. Brit. Court and Char. of King 
James, 51. 
Ven. 
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Ven. And, Sir, I promiſe the like. 

Piſc. 1 am right glad to hear your anſwers, 
and in confidence you ſpeak the truth, I ſhall 
put on a boldneſs to aſk you, Sir, whether buſi- 
neſs or pleaſure cauſed you to be ſo early up, 
and walk ſo faſt; for this other gentleman hath 
declared he is going to ſee a hawk, that a friend 
mews for him. 

Ven. Sir, mine is a mixture of both, a little 
buſineſs and more pleaſure for I intend this day 
to do all my buſineſs, and then beſtow another 
day or two in hunting the Otter, which a friend 
that I go to meet, tells me, is much pleafanter 
than any other chaſe whatſoever; howſoever I 
mean ts try it; for to-morrow morning we ſhall 
meet a pack of Otter-dogs of noble Mr. Sadler's 
upon Amrwell-hill, who will be there ſo early, 
that they intend to prevent the ſun- riſing. 

Piſc. Sir, my fortune has anſwered my de- 
fires, and my purpole is to beſtow a day or two 
in helping to deſtroy ſome of thoſe villainous 
vermin, for I hate them perfectly, becauſe they 
love fiſh ſo well, or rather, becauſe they deſtroy 
ſo much; indeed fo much, that in my judgment 
all men that keep Otter-dogs ought to have pen- 
ſions from the King to encourage them to de- 
ſtroy the very breed of theſe baſe Otters, they 
do ſo much miſchief. 

Ven. But what ſay you to the Foxes of the 
Nation, would not you as willingly have them 
deſtroyed ? for doubtleſs they do as much miſ- 
chief as Otters do. 

Piſc. Oh Sir, if they do, it is not ſo much 
to me and my fraternity, as thoſe baſe Vermin 
the Otters do, : 


B 2 Auc. : 
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Auc. Why, Sir, I pray, of what Fraternity 
are you, that you are ſo angry with the poor 
Otters? 

Piſc. J am, Sir, a brother of the Angle, and 
therefore an enemy to the Otter: for you are to 
note, that we Anglers all love one another, and 
therefore do I hate the Otter both for my own 
and for their ſakes who are of my brotherhood. 

Ven. And I am a lover of Hounds; I have 
followed many a pack of dogs many a mile, and 
heard many merry huntſmen make ſport and 
ſcoff at Anglers. 

Auc. And I profeſs myſelf a Falconer, and 
have heard many grave ſerious men pity them, 
tis ſuch a heavy, contemptible, dull recreation. 

Piſc. You know, Gentlemen, it is an eaſy 
thing to ſcoff at any art or recreation; a little 
wit mixt with ill nature, confidence and malice, 
will doit ; but though they often venture boldly, 
yer they are often caught even in their own 
trap, according to that of Lucian, the father of 
the family of Scoffers. 


Lucian well ſcill'd in ſcoſfing, this hath writ, 
Friend, that's your folly which you think your wit : 
| This you vent oft, void both of wit and fear, 
Meaning another, when yourſelf you jeer. 


If to this you add what Solomon ſays of Scof- 
fers, that they are an abomination to mankind, 
ler him that thinks fit ſcoff on, and be a Scoffer 
ſtill; but T-account them enemies to me, and to 
all that love virtue and Angling. 

And for you that have heard many grave 
ſerious men pity Anglers ; let me tell you, on 
| | chere 
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there be many men that are by others taken to 
be ſerious and grave men, which we contemn 
and pity. Men that are taken to be grave, 
becauſe nature hath made them of a four com- 
plexion, money-getting men, men that ſpend all 
their time firſt in getting, and next in anxious 
care to keep it; men that are condemned to be 
rich, and then always buſy or diſcontented : for 
theſe poor-rich-men, we Anglers pity them per- 
fectly, and ſtand in no need to borrow their 
thoughts to think ourſelves ſo happy. No, no, 
Sir, we enjoy a contentedneſs above the reach 
- of ſuch diſpoſitions, and as the learned and in- 
genuous “ Montaigne ſays like himſelf freely, 
„When my Cat and 1 entertain each other 
« with mutual apiſh tricks, as playing with a 
“ garter, who knows but that I make my Cat 
« more ſport than ſhe makes me? ſhall 1 con- 
* clude her to be ſimple, that has her time to 
begin or refuſe to play as freely as I myſelf 
% have? Nay, who knows but that it is a defect 
« of my not underſtanding her language (for 
„ doubtleſs Cats talk and reaſon with one ano- 
ther) that we agree no better: and who knows 
but that ſhe pities me for being no wiſer, 
* than to play with her, and laughs and cenſures 
« my folly for making ſport for her when we 
two play together?“ 

Thus freely ipeaks Muntaigne concerning Cats, 
and I hope I may take as great a liberty to blame 
any man, and laugh at him too let him be never 
ſo grave, that hath not heard what Anglers can 
lay in the juſtification of their Art and Recrea- 


In Apol. for Raim. de Sebonde. 
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tion; which I may again tell you is fo full of 
pleaſure, that we need not borrow their thoughts 
to think ourſelves happy. $ 

Ven. Sir, you have almoſt amazed me, for 
though I am no Scoffer, yet I have, I pray let 
me ſpeak it without offence, always looked upon 
Anglers as more patient and more ſimple men, 
than J fear I ſhall find you to be. 

Piſc. Sir, I hope you will not judge my 
earneſtneſs to be impatience : and for my ſimpli- 
city, if by that you mean a harmleſſneſs, or that 
ſimplicity which was uſually found in the primi- 
tive Chriſtians, who were, as moſt Anglers are, 
quiet men, and followers of peace; men that 
were ſo ſimply-wiſe, as not to ſell their Con- 
ſciences to buy riches, and with them vexation 
and a fear to die; if you mean ſuch ſimple men 
as lived in thoſe times when there were fewer 
Lawyers; when men might have had a Lordſhip 
ſafely conveyed to them in a piece of parchment 
no bigger than your hand, though ſeveral ſheets 
will not do it ſafely in this wiſer age; I ſay, Sir, 
if you take us Anglers to be ſuch ſimple men as 
I have ſpoke of, then myſelf and thoſe of my 
profeſſion will be glad to be ſo underſtood: But 
if by ſimplicity you meant to expreſs a general 
defect in thoſe that profeſs and practiſe the 


excellent Art of Angling, I hope in time to- 


diſabuſe you, and make the contrary appear ſo 
evidently, that if you will but have patience to 
hear me, I ſhall remove all the anticipations 
that diſcourſe, or time, or prejudice have poſ- 
ſeſs'd you with againſt that laudable and ancient 
Art; for I know it is worthy the knowledge and 
practice of a wiſe man. 'S 
EY Bur, 
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But, Gentlemen, though I be able to do this, 
Jam not ſo unmannerly as to ingrols all the diſ- 
courſe to myſelf; and therefore, you two having 
declared yourſelves, the one to be a lover of 
Hawks, the other of Hounds, I ſhall be moſt 
glad to hear what you can ſay in the commen- 
dation of that recreation which each of you love 
and practiſe; and having heard what you can 
ſay, I ſhall be glad to exerciſe your attention 
with what I can ſay concerning my own recrea- 
tion and art of Angling, and by this means, we 
ſhall make the way to ſeem the ſhorter: and if 
you like my motion, I would have Mr. Falconer 
to begin. 

Auc. Your motion is conſented to with all 
my heart, and to teſtify it, I will begin as you 
have deſired me. 

And firſt, for the Element that I uſe to trade 
in, which 1s the Air, an Element of more worth 
than weight, an Element that doubtleſs exceeds 
both the Earth and Water ; for though I ſome- 
times deal in both, yet the Air is moſt pro- 
perly mine, I and my Hawks uſe that, and it 
yields us moſt recreation; it ſtops not the high 
ſoaring of my noble generous Falcon; in it ſhe 
aſcends to ſuch an height, as the dull eyes of 
beaſts and fiſh are not able to reach to; their 
bodies are too groſs for ſuch high elevations : in 
the Air my troops of Hawks ſoar up on high, 
and when they are loſt in the ſight of men, then 
they attend upon and converſe with the gods; 
therefore I think my Eagle is fo juſtly (tiled, 
Jove's ſervant in ordinary: and that very Fal- 
con, that I am now going to ſee deſerves no 
meaner a title, for ſhe uſually in her flight 

FR endangers 
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endangers herſelf, like the fon of Dædalus, to 
have her wings ſcorch'd by the Sun's heat, ſhe 
flies ſo near it. but her mettle makes her careleſs 
of danger; for then ſhe heeds nothing, but 
makes her nimble Pinions cut the fluid air, and 
ſo makes her highway over the ſteepeſt mountains 
and deepeſt rivers, and in her glorious career 
looks with contempt upon thoſe high Steeples 
and magnificent Palaces which we adore and 
wonder at; from which height I can make her 
to deſcend by a word from my mouth (which 
ſhe both knows and obeys) to accept of meat 
from my hand, to own me for her Maſter, to 

o home with me, and be willing the next day 
to afford me the like recreation. 

And more; this element of air which I pro 
feſs to trade in, the worth of it is ſuch, and it 
is of ſuch neceſſity, that no creature whatſoever, 
not only thoſe numerous creatures that feed on 


* the face of the earth, but thoſe various creatures 


that have their dwelling within the waters, every 
creature that hath life in its noſtrils ſtands in need 
of my element, The waters cannot preſerve the 
Fiſh without air, witneſs the not breaking of ice 
in an extreme froſt; the reaſon is, for that if 
the inſpiring and expiring organ of any animal 
be ſtopt, it ſuddenly yields to nature, and dies. 
Thus neceſſary is air to the exiſtence both of Fiſh 
and Beaſts, nay, even to Man himſelf; that air 
or breath of life with which God at fir(t inſpired 
mankind, he, if he wants it, dies-preſently, be- 
comes a ſad object to all that loved and beheld 
him, and in an inſtant turns to putrefaction. 
Nay more, the very birds of the air, thoſe 
that be not Hawks, are both ſo many and fo 
uſctul 
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uſeful and pleaſant to mankind, that I muſt not 
Jet them paſs without ſome obſervations : they 
both feed and refreſh him; feed him with their 
choice bodies, and refreſh him with their heaven- 
ly voices. I will not undertake to mention the 
ſeveral kinds of Fowl by which this is done; and 
his curious palate pleaſed by day, and which with 
their very excrements afford him a ſoft lodging 
at night. Theſe I will paſs by, but not thoſe 
little nimble Muſicians of the air, that warble 
forth their curious Ditties, with which nature 
hath furniſhed them to the ſhame of art. 

As firſt the Lark, when ſhe means to rejoice 
to chear herſelf and thoſe that hear her, ſhe then 
quits the earth, and ſings as ſhe aſcends; higher 
into the air, and having ended her heavenly em- ' 
ployment, grows then mute and ſad to think ſhe 
muſt deſcend to the dull earth, which ſhe would 
not touch but for neceſſity. | 

How do the Blackbird and Thraſſel with 
their melodious voices bid welcome to the chear- 
tul Spring, and in their fixed Months warble 
forth ſuch ditties as no art or inſtrument can 
reach to ? | 

Nay, the ſmaller birds alſo do the like in their 
particular ſeaſons, as namely the Leverock, the 
Tit-lark, the little Linnet, and the honeſt Ro- 
bin, that loves mankind both alive and dead. 

But the Nightingale, another of my airy crea- 
tures, breathes ſuch ſweet loud muſick out of her 
little inſtrumental throat, that it might make 
mankind to think miracles are not ceaſed. He 
that at midnight, when the very labourer ſleeps 
ſecurely, ſhould hear, as I have very often, the 
clear airs, the ſweet deſcants, the natural riſing 

| and 
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and falling, the doubling and redoubling of ber 


voice, might well be lifted above earth, and 
lay, Lord, what muſick haſt thou provided | 
for the ſaints in heaven, when thou affordeſt bad | 


men ſuch muſick on Earth 

And this makes me the leſs to wonder at the 
many Aviaries in Lac, or at the great charge of 
Varro his Aviarie, the ruins of which are yet 
to be ſeen in Rome, and is ſtill fo famous there, 
that it is reckoned for one of thoſe notables 
which men of foreign nations either record, or 
lay up in their memories when they return from 
travel. 
This for the birds of pleaſure, of which very 
much more might be ſaid. My next ſhall be 
of birds of political uſe; I think *tis not to be 
doubted that Swallows have been taught to carry 
letters between two armies, But 'tis certain 
that when the Turks beſieged Malta or Rhodes, 
I now remember not which it was, Pigeons are 
then related to carry and recarry letters. And 
Mr. G. Sandys *, 1n his travels, relates it to be 
done betwixt Aleppo and Babylon. But if that be 
diſbelieved, it is not to be doubted that the Dove 
was ſent out of the ark by Noah, to give him 
notice of land, when to him all appeared to be 
ſea, and the Dove proved a faithful and comfort- 
able meſſenger. And for the ſacrifices of the 


* Mr. George Sandys, a very learned and accompliſhed 
ntleman, was the youngeſt ſon of Dr. Edwin Sandys, Arch- 
iſhop of Jerk. He publiſhed his Travels to the Holy Land, 
Egypt, and elſewhere, io fol. 1670, and made an excellent 
paraphraſe on the P/a/ms, Canticles, and Ecclefiaftes, in verſe; 
and alſo tranſhated Ovid's Mctamorphoſes. He died in 1642; 
and was one of the beſt verſifiers of that age. 
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bhv, a pair of Turtle-doves or young Pigeons, 


were as well accepted as coſtly Bulls and Rams. 

And when God would feed the Prophet Elijab, 

1 Kings xvii. 6. after a kind of miraculous man- 
ner, he did it by Ravens, who brought him meat 
morning and evening. Laſtly, the Holy Ghoſt, 

when he deſcended viſibly upon our Saviour, 
did it by aſſuming the ſhape of a Dove. And, 

to conclude this part of my diſcourſe, pray re- 
member theſe wonders were done by birds of the 
air, the element in which they and I take fo 
much pleaſure. 

There is alſo a little contemptible winged 
Creature, an inhabitant of my aereal element, 
namely the laborious Bee, of whoſe Prudence, 
Policy, and regular government of their own 
commonwealth, | might ſay much, as alſo of their 
ſeveral kinds, and how uſeful their honey and 
wax is both for meat and medicines to man- 
kind“; but I will leave them to their ſweet 
labour, without the leaſt diſturbance, believing 
them to be all very buſy at this very time 
amongſt the herbs and flowers that we fee na- 
ture puts forth this May morning. | 

And now to return to my Hawks, from whoul 
I have made too long a digreſſion; you are to 
note, that they are uſually diſtinguiſhed into two 
kinds; namely, the long-winged and the ſhort- 
winged Hawk: of the firſt kind, there be ar 
in uſe amongſt us in this nation, 


The Gerfalcon and Jerkin. 
The Falcon and Taſſel-gentel. 


* See the Feminine Monarchy ; or, Hiſtory of Bees, by 
Charles Butler, 4to, 1634. 6 
The 
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The Laner and Laneret. 
The Bockerel and Bockeret. 
The Saker and Sacaret. | 
The Merlin and Jack Merlin. 
The Hobby and Jack. 
There is the Stelletto of Spar. 
The Blood-red Rook from Turkey. 
The Waſkite from Virginia. 
And there is of ſhort-winged Hawks, 
The Eagle and Iron. | 
The Goſhawk and Tarcel. 
The Sparhawk and Muſket, 
The French Pye of two ſorts, 
Theſe are reckoned Hawks of note and 
worth, but we have alſo of. an inferior rank, 
The Stanyel, the Ringtail. 
The Raven, the Buzzard. 
The forked Kite, the Bald Buzzard. 
The Hen-driver, and others that I forbear to 
name 


Gentlemen, if I ſhould enlarge my diſcourſe 
to the obſervation of the Eires, the Brancher, 
the Ramiſh Hawk, the Haggard, and the two 
forts of Lentners, and then treat of their ſeveral 
Ayries, their Mewings, rare order of caſting, 
and the renovation of their feathers; their re- 
claiming, dieting, and then come to their rare 
ſtories of practice; 1 ſay, if 1 ſhould enter into 
theſe, and many other obſeryations that ] could 
make, it would be much, very much pleaſure to 
me: but left I ſhould break the rules of civi- 
lity with you, by taking up more than the pro- 


See Turberwille, Latham, and Markham, on Falconry, 
5 portion 
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portion of time allotted to me, I will here break 
off, and entreat you, Mr. Venator, to ſay what 
you are able in the commendation of Hunting, 
to which you are ſo much affected; and if time 
will ſerve, I will beg your favour for a further 
enlargement of ſome of thoſe ſeveral heads of 
which I have ſpoken. But no more at preſent. 
Venat. Well, Sir, and I will now take my turn, 
and will firſt begin with a commendation of the 
Earth, as you have done moſt excellently of the 
Air; the Earth being that element upon which 
drive my pleaſant, wholſome, hungry trade. 
The Earth is a ſolid, ſettled element; an ele- 
ment moſt univerſally beneficial both to man and 
beaſt: to men who have their ſeveral recreations 
upon it, as horſe-races, hunting, ſweet ſmells, 
pleaſant walks: the earth feeds man, and all 
thoſe ſeveral beaſts that both feed him, and af- 
ford him recreation. What pleaſure doth man 
take in hunting the ſtately Stag, the generous 
Buck, the Wild Boar, the cunning Otter, the 
crafty Fox, and the fearful Hare? And if I may 
deſcend -to a lower game, what pleaſure is it 
ſometimes with gins to betray the very vermin 
of the earth? as namely, the Fichat, the Fuli- 
mart, the Ferret, the Pole-cat, the Mouldwarp, 
and the like creatures that hve upon the face, and 
within the bowels of the earth. How doth the 
earth bring forth herbs, flowers and fruits, both 
tor phyſick and the pleaſure of mankind ? and 
above all, to me at leaſt, the fruitful vine, of 
which, when I drink moderately, it clears my 
brain, chears my heart, and ſharpens my wit. 
How could Cleopatra have feaſted Mark Antony 
with eight Wild Boars roaſted whole at one ſup- 


per, 
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per, and other meat ſuitable, if the earth had 


not been a bountiful mother? But to paſs by the 
mighty Elephant, which the earth breeds and 


nouriſheth, and deſcend to the leaſt of creatures, 
how doth the earth afford us a doctrinal example 
in the little Piſmire, who in the ſummer provides 
and lays up her -winter proviſion, and teaches 
man to do the like“? The earth feeds and carries 
thoſe horſes that carry us. If I would be prodi- 
gal of my time and your patience, what might 
not | ſay in commendations of the earth? that 
puts limits to the proud and raging ſea, and by 
that means preſerves both man and beaſt that it 
deſtroys them not, as we ſee it daily doth thoſe 
that venture upon the ſea, and are there ſhip- 
wrecked, drowned, and left to feed Haddocks , 
when we that are ſo wife as to keep ourſelves on 
earth, walk, and talk, and live, and eat, and 
drink, and.go a hunting : of which recreation | 
will ſay a little, and then leave Mr. Piſcator to 
the commendation of Angling, 

Hunting is a game for princes and noble per- 
ſons; it hath been highly prized in all ages; it 
was one of the qualifications that Xenophon be- 
ſtowed on his Cyrus, that he was a hunter of wild 
beaſts. Hunting trains up the younger nobility 
to the uſe of manly exerciſes in their riper age. 
What more manly exercife than hunting the 
Wild Boar, the Stag, the Buck, the Fox or the 
Hare? how doth it preſerve health, and increaſe 
ſtrength and activity? 

And for the dogs that we uſe, who can com- 

* See a very curious and entertaining account of the in- 


duſtry and ſagacĩty of this little animal in the Guardian, 
Ne 156. | 


mend 
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mend their excellency to that height which they 
deſerve ? How perfect is the hound at ſmelling, 
who never leaves or forſakes his firſt ſcent, but 
follows it through ſo many changes and varieties 
of other ſcents, even over, and in the water, and 
into the earth? What muſick doth a pack of dogs 
then make to any man, whoſe heart and ears are 
ſo happy as to be ſet to the tune of ſuch inſtru- 
ments? How will a right Greyhound fix his eye 
on the beſt Buck in a herd, ſingle him out, and 
follow him, and him only through a whole herd 
of raſcal game, and ſtil know and then kill him? 
For my Hounds 1 know the language of them, 


and they know the language and meaning of one 


another, as perfectly as we know the voices of 
thoſe with whom we diſcourſe daily, 

I might enlarge myſelf in the commendation 
of Hunting, and of the noble Hound eſpecially, 
as alſo of the docibleneſs of dogs in general; 
and I might make many obſervations of land- 
creatures, that for compoſition, order, figure, 
and conſtitution, approach neareſt to the com- 
pleatneſs and underſtanding of man; eſpecially 
of thoſe creatures which Moſes in the law per- 
mitted to the Jews, which have cloven hoofs 
and chew the cud; which I ſhall forbear to 
name, becauſe I will not be ſo uncivil to Mr. 
Piſcator, as not to allow him a time for the com- 
mendation of Angling, which he calls an art; 
but doubtleſs it is an eaſy one: and Mr. Auceps, 
I doubt we ſhall hear a watery diſcourſe of it, but 
I hope it will not be a long one. 

Auc. And I hope ſo too, though I fear it will. 

Piſc. Gentlemen, let not prejudice prepol- 
ſeſs you, I confeſs my diſcourſe is like to prove 

9490. 1 ſuitable 
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ſuitable to my recreation, calm and quiet; we | 
ſeldom take the name of God into our mouths, Þ 
but it is either to praiſe him or pray to him; if 
others uſe it vainly in the midſt of their recrea- 


tions, ſo vainly as if they meant to conjure; [ 
muſt tell you, it is neither our fault or our cuſtom; 
we proteſt againſt it. But, pray remember [ 
accuſe: no-body; for as I would not make a 
watery diſcourſe, ſo I would not put too much 
vinegar into it; nor would I raiſe the reputation 

of my own art, by the diminution or ruin of 
another's. And ſo much for the prologue to 
what I mean to ſay. 

And now for the Water, the element that 1 
trade in. The water is the eldeſt daughter of the 
creation, the element upon which the Spirit of 
God did firſt move, the element which God com- 
manded to bring forth living creatures abundant- 
ly; and without which, thoſe that inhabit the 
land, even all creatures that have breath in their 
noſtrils, muſt ſuddenly return to putrefaction. 
Moſes, the great lawgiver and chief philoſopher, 
ſkilled in all the learning of the Egyptians, who 
was called the friend of God, and knew the 
mind of the Almighty, names this element the 
firſt in the creation; this is the element upon 
which the Spirit of God did firſt move, and. is 
the chief ingredient in the creation: many phi- 
loſophers have made it to comprehend all the 
Other elements, and moſt allow it the chiefeſt in 
the mixtion of all living creatures. 

There be that profeſs to believe that all bo- 
dies are made of water, and may be reduced 
back again to. water only ; they endeavour to. 
demonſtrate it thus: 

Take 


— — 1 —y Mali. * 
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Take a willow, or any like ſpeedy growing 
plant, newly rooted in a box or barrel full of 
earth, weigh them all together exactly when the 
trees begin to grow, and then weigh all together 

after the tree is increaſed from its firſt rooting, to 
weigh an hundred pound weight more than when 
it was firſt rooted and weighed; and you ſhall 
find this augment of the tree to be without the 
diminution of one drachm weight of the earth. 
Hence they infer this increaſe of wood to be 
from water or rain, or from dew, and not to be 


HFS 


animal or vegetable. And this I take to be a 
fair teſtimony of the excellency of my element 
of water. Y; | 
The water is more productive than the earth. 
Nay, the earth hath no fruitfulneſs without 
fhowers or dews ; for all the herbs, and flowers, 
and fruit are produced and thrive by the water ; 
and the very minerals are fed by ſtreams that run 
under ground, whoſe natural courſe carries them 
to the tops of many high mountains, as we ſee 
by ſeveral ſprings breaking forth on the tops of 
the higheſt hills; and this is alſo witneſſed, by 
the daily trial and teſtimony of ſeveral miners. 
Nay, the increaſe of thoſe creatures that are 
bred and fed in the water, are not only more and 
more miraculous, but more advantageous to man, 
not only for the lengthening of his life, but for 
the preventing of ſickneſs ; for it is obſerved by 
che moſt learned phyſicians, that the caſting off 
aof lent and other fiſh-days, which hath not 
only given the lie to ſo many learned, pious, 
C BY wiſe 
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wiſe founders of colleges, for which we ſhould 
be aſhamed, has doubtleſs been the chief cauſe 
of thoſe many putrid, ſhaking, intermitting 
agues, unto which this nation of ours is now 
more ſubject than thoſe wiſer countries that feed 


on herbs, ſallets, and plenty of fiſn; of which it 


is obſerved in ſtoty, that the greateſt part of the 
world now do. And it may be fit to remember 
that Moſes, Lev. xi. 9. Deut. xiv. 9. appointed 
fiſh to be the chief diet for the beſt common- 
wealth that ever yet was. | 
And it is obſervable, not only that there are 
aſh, as namely the Whale, three times as big as 


the mighty Elephant, that is fo fierce in battle, 


but that the mightieſt feaſts have been of fiſh, 


The Romans, in the height of their glory, have 
made fiſh the miſtreſs of all their entertainments; 
they have had mulick to uſher in theirSturgeons, 
Lampreys, and Mullets, which they would pur- 
chaſe at rates rather to be wondered at than be- 
heved. He that ſhall view the writings of Ma- 
crobius *, or Varro +, may be confirmed and 


informed of this, and of the incredible value of 


their fiſh and fiſh-ponds. | 

But, Gentlemen, I have almoſt loft myſelf, 
which I confels | may eaſily do in this philoſophi- 
cal diſcourſe; I met with moſt of it very lately, 


Aurelius Macrobius, a learned writer of the fourth cen- 
tury; he was chamberlain to the Emperor Theodofius : he 
wrote Saturnalia, a learned work on antiquities ; and many 
other books, which are now loſt. 

+ Marens Terentius Varro, a moſt learned Roman, co- 
temporary with Cicero, and author, as it is ſaid, of near five 
hundred volumes. He is one of the beſt writers on agri- 
culture, Y 
| and; 
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and, I hope, happily, in a conference with a 
moſt learned phyſician, Dr. Mbarton *, a dear 
friend, that loves both me and my art of ang- 
ling. But however, I will wade no deeper in 
thele myſterious arguments, but paſs to ſuch ob- 
ſervations as I can manage with more pleaſure, 
and leſs fear of running into error. But I muſt 
ot yet forſake the waters, by whoſe help we 
— ſo many known advantages. 


And firſt, to paſs by the miraculous cures . 


of our known baths, how advantageotis is the 
ſea for our daily traffick, without which we 
could not now ſubſiſt? How does it not only 
furniſh us with food and phylick for the bodies; 
but with ſuch obſervations for the mind as inge- 
nious perſons would not want ? 

How ignorant had we been of .he beauty of 
Florence, of the monuments, urns, and rarities 
that yet remain in, and near unto old and new 
Rome, io many as it is ſaid will take up a year's 
time to view, and afford to each of them but a 
convenient conſideration; and therefore it is not 
ro be wondered at, that ſo learned and devout 4 
tather as St. Jerome, after his wiſh to have ſeen 
Chriſt in the fleſh, and to have heard St. Pau! 
preach, makes his third wiſh, to Fave ſeen Rome 
in ber glory; and that glory is not yet all loſt 
tor what pleaſure is it to ſee the monuments of 
Livy, the choiceſt of the hiſtorians : of Tully, 
the beſt of orators; and to ſee the bay trees that 
now grow out of the very tomb of Virgil? 
Dr Thomas Wharton, an eminent phyſician and ex- 


tellent anatomiſt, and Greſbam profeſſor of phyſick. He 
lived in Alderſgate. reet, London, and died 1673. Athen. 
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Theſe, to any that love learning, muſt be plea- 
ſing. But what pleaſure is it to a devout Chriſ- 
tian, to ſee there the humble houſe in which St. 
Paul was content to dwell, and to view the 
many rich ſtatues that are there made in honour 
of his memory ? nay, to ſee the very place in 
which St. Peter“ and he lie buried together? 
Theſe are in and near to Rome. And how much 
more doth it pleaſe the pious curwhty of a Chriſ- 
tian, to fee that place on which the bleſſed Sa- 
viour of the world was pleaſed to humble him- 
felf, and to take our nature upon him, and to 
converſe with men? to ſee mount Sion, Feruſa- 
lem, and the very ſepulchre of our Lord Feſus ? 
How may it beget and heighten the zeal of a 
Chriſtian, to ſee the devotions that are daily paid 
to him at that place? Gentlemen, leſt I forget 
myſelf I will ſtop here, and remember you, that 
but for my element of water, the inhabitants of 
this poor iſland muſt remain ignorant that ſuch 
things ever were, or that any of them have yet 
. a being. 

Gentlemen, I might both enlarge and loſe 
myſelf in ſuch like arguments; I might tell you 
that Almighty God is ſaid to have ſpoken to a 
- fiſh, but never to a beaſt; that he hath made a 
| whale a ſhip to carry and ſet his prophet Jonah 
ſafe on the appointed ſhore. Of theſe I might 
| peak, but I muſt in manners break off, for I ſee 
 Theobalds houſe. I cry you mercy for being ſo 
long, and thank you for your patience. 


»The Proteſtants deny not only that St. Perer lies buried 
. In the Vatican, as the Romiſh writers aſſert, but that he eve? 
was at Rome, See the Hiſftoria Apoſtolica of Lud. Capellus. 


: Auceps. 
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Auceps. Sir, my pardon is eaſily granted you: 
I except againſt nothing that you have ſaid; 
nevertheleſs, I muſt part with you at this park- 
wall, for which I am very ſorry ; but I aſſure you, 
Mr. Piſcator, I now part with you full of good 
thoughts, not only of yourſelf, but your recrea- 
tion. And ſo gentlemen, God keep you both. 

Piſc. Well, now Mr. Yenator, you ſhall nei- 
ther want time nor my attention to hear you 
enlarge your diſcourſe concerning hunting. 

Jenat. Not I Sir, I remember you ſaid that 
angling itſelf was of great antiquity, and a per- 
fect art, and an art not eaſily attained to; and 
you have ſo won upon me in your former diſ- 
courſe, that I am very deſirous to hear what you 
can ſay further concerning thoſe particulars. 

Piſc. Sir, I did fay fo, and I doubt not but 
if you and I did converſe together but a few 
hours, to leave you poſſeſt with the ſame high 
and happy thoughts that now poſſeſs me of it; 
not only of the antiquity of angling, but that 
it deſerves commendations ; and that it 1s an art, 
and an art worthy the knowledge and practice of 
a wiſe man. 

Venat. Pray, Sir, ſpeak of them what you 
think fit, for we have yet five miles to the 
Thatch'd houſe, during which walk, I dare pro- 
miſe you my patience, and diligent attention ſhall 
not be wanting. And if you ſhall make that to 
appear which you have undertaken, firſt, that it 
is an art, and an art worth the learning, I ſhall 
beg that I may attend you a day or two a fiſhing, 
and that I may become your ſcholar, and be 
inſtructed in the art itſelf which you ſo much 


, magnify, 
C 3 Piſc. 
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Piſc. O, Sir, doubt not but that angling is 
an art; is it not an art to deceive a Trout with 
an artificial Flie? a Trout! that is more ſharp- 
ſighted than any Hawk you have named, and 
more watchful and timotous than your high 
mettled Merlin is bold ? and yet, I doubt not to 
catch a brace or two to-morrow, for a friend's 
breakfaſt: doubt not therefore, Sir, but that 
angling is an art, and an art worth your learn- 
ing: the queſtion is rather, whether you be 
capable of learning it? for angling is ſomewhat 
like poetry, men are to be born ſo: I mean, 
with incl:nations to it, though both may be 
heightened by diſcourſe and practice; but he that 
hopes to be a good angler, muſt not only bring 
an enquiring, ſearching, obſerving wit, but he 
mult bring a large meaſure of hope and patience, 
and a love and propenſity to the art itſelf *, but 
| Do 


* Markbam, in his Country Contentments, has a whole chap- 
ter on the ſubject of he Angler's apparel, and inward quali- 
riet; ſome of which are, That he be a general ſcholar, and 
«« ſeen in all the liberal ſciences; as a grammarian, to know 
© how to write, or diſcourſe, of his art in true and fitting 
terms. He ſhould have /aveerne/s of ſpeech, to entice others 
to delight in an exerciſe ſo much laudable. He ſhould have 
** frength of argument to defend and maintain his profeſſion, 
** againſt envy and ſlander.” Thou ſeeſt, reader, how eaſil 
the author has diſpatched Grammar, Rhetorick, and Logick, 
three of the liberal ſciences ; and his reaſons are not a whit 
leſs convincing, with reſpect to the other four. 

A man would think now, that with proper- baits, good 
tackle in his pannier, and ſo much ſcience in his head, our 
angler would ſtand a pretty good chance to catch fiſh ; but, 
alas! thoſe are little to the purpoſe, without the Chriſtian 
virtues of faith, hope, and charity; and unleſs the cardinal 
wirtues can be perſuaded to go a fiſhing, the angler may as 
well ſtay at home: for hear what Mr. Markbam ſays about 

. ä 2 fortitude : 
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having once got and practiſed it, then doubt not 
but angling will prove to be fo pleaſant, that it 
will prove to be like virtue, a reward to itſelf, 

_ Venat. Sir, I am now become ſo full of ex- 
pectation, that I long much to have you proceed, 
and in the order that you propoſe. : 
Piſc. Then firſt, for the antiquity of ang- 
ling, of which I ſhall not ſay much, but only 
this; ſome ſay it is as ancient as Deucalion's 
flood : others, that Belus, who was the firſt in- 
ventor of godly and virtuous recreations, was 
the firſt inventor of angling : and ſome others 
ſay, for former times have had their diſquiſitions 
abqut the antiquity of it, that Seth, one of the 
ſons of Adam, taught it to his ſons, and that 
by them it was derived to poſterity : others ſay, 
that he left it engraven on thoſe pillars which he 
erected, and truſted to preſerve the knowledge of 
the mathematicks, muſick, and the reſt of that 
precious knowledge, and thoſe uſeful arts which 
by God's appointment or allowance and his noble 
induſtry, were thereby preſerved from periſhing 
in Noah's flood. EW: 
| Theſe, Sir, have been the opinions of ſeveral 
men, that have poſſibly endeayoured to make 


fortitude : ** Then muſt he be frong and valiant; neither 
* to be amazed with ſtorms, nor affrighted with thunder : 
„and if he is not temperate, but has a gnawing ſtomach, 
„ that will not endure much faſting, but muſt obſerve 
* hours; it troubleih the mind and body, and loſeth that 
„delight which maketh the paſtime only pleaſing.” 
There is no doubt but Walton had this chapter of Mark- 
ham in his eye; and as there is a humorous ſolemnity in 
thus attempting to dignify an art, which ſurely borrows as 
little of its perfection from learning as any that is practiſed, 
it was thought it might divert the reader to quote it. 
14 ee angling 
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angling more ancient than is needful, or may 
well be warranted ; but for my part, I ſhall con- 
tent myſelf in telling you, that angling is much 
more ancient than the incarnation of our Saviour; 
for in the Prophet Amos, mention is made of 
fiſh-hooks ; and in the book of Job, which was 
long before the days of Ames, for that book is 
' faid to be writ by Moſes, mention is made alſo 
of fiſh-hooks, which muſt imply anglers in thoſe 
times, | 

But, my worthy friend, as I would rather 
prove myſelf a gentleman by being learned and 
humble, valiant and inoffenſive, virtuous and 
communicable, than by any fond oftentation of 
riches, or wanting thoſe virtues myſelf, boaſt 
that theſe were in my anceſtors, and yet I grant 
that where a noble and ancient deſcent and ſuch 
merit meet in any man, it is a double dignifi- 
cation of that perſon : ſo if this antiquity of 
angling, which for my part I have not forced, 
ſhall, like an ancient family, be either an honour 
or an ornament to this virtuous art which I pro- 
feſs to love and practiſe, I ſhall be the gladder 
that I made an accidental mention of the anti- 
quity of it; of which I ſhall ſay no more, but 

roceed to that juſt commendation which I think 
it deſerves. | | 

And for that I ſhall tell you, that in ancient 
times a debate hath riſen, and it remains yet 
unreſolved, 'whether the happineſs of man in 
this world doth conſiſt more in contemplation or 
action“? 


Con- 


This is a queſtion which many perſons of wit, eſpecially 
among the Italian writers, have diſcuſſed; a diſquiſition, 
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Concerning which ſome have endeavoured to 
maintain their opinion of the firſt, by ſaying, 
that the nearer we mortals come to God by way 
of imitation, the more happy we are. And they 
ſay, that God enjoys himſelf only by a contem- 
plation of his own infiniteneſs, eternity, power 
and goodneſs, and the like. And upon this 
ground, many cloiſteral men of great learning 
and devotion, prefer contemplation before action. 
And many of the fathers ſeem to approve this 
opinion, as may appear in their commentaries 
upon the words of our Saviour to Martha, Luke 
X. 41, 42. ; , 

And on the contrary, there want not men of 
equal authority and credit, that prefer action to 

be the more excellent, as namely experiments in 
8 phyſick, and the application of it, both for the 
| caſe and prolongation of man's life; by which 
each man is enabled to act and do good to others, 
either to ſerve his country, or do good to parti- 
cular perſons; and they ſay alſo, that action is 
doctrinal, and teaches both art and virtue, and 
is a maintainer of human ſociety ; and for theſe, 
and other like reaſons, to be preferred before con- 
templation, 

Concerning which two opinions I ſhall forbear 
to add a third by declaring my own, and reft 
myſelf contented in telling you, my very wor- 
thy friend, that both theſe meet together, and 
do moſt properly belong to the moſt honeſt, in- 
genuous, quiet, and harmleſs art of angling. 


the judgment of Lord Clarendon, about as profitable, as whe- 
ther a long journey is beſt undertaken on a black or a bay 
horſe, See Lord Clarendon's Trads, pag. 167. 


; And 
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And firſt, I ſhall tell you what ſome have ob. 


ſerved, and I have found it to be a real truth, 
that the very ſitting by the river's {ide is not only 
the quieteſt and fitteſt place for contemplation, 


but will invite an angler to it: and this ſeem | 


to be maintained by the learned Peter du Moulin, 
* who in his diſcourſe of the fulfilling of pro. 
phecies, obſerves, that when God intended to 
reveal any future events or high notions to his 
prophets, he then carried them either to the 
deſarts or the ſea-ſhore, that having ſq ſeparated 
them from amidlt the preſs of people and buſi. 
neſs, and the cares of the world, he might ſettle 
their mind in a quiet repoſe, and there make 
them fit for revelation. 

And this ſeems alſo to he intimated by the 
children of 1/rae!, Phal. cxxxvii. who having ina 
fad condition baniſhed all mirth and muſick from 
their penſive hearts, and having hung up their 
then mute harps upon the willow-trees growing 
by the rivers of Babylon, ſat down upon thole banks 
bemoaning the ruins of Sion, and contemplating 
their own ſad condition. 

And an ingenuous Spaniard Þ ſays, that “ ri. 
« vets and the inhabitants of the watry element 
© were made for wiſe men to contemplate, and 
<« fools to paſs by without conſideration.” And 
though 1 will not rank myſelf in the number of 
the firſt, yet give me leave to free myſelf from 
the laſt, by offering to you a ſhort contempla- 
tion, firft of rivers, and then of fiſh ; concern» 
ing which I doubt not but to give you many 


® Dr. Peter du Moulin, Prebendary of Canterbury, and 
author of ſeveral pieces in the Romiſb controverſy. 


1 Falagſe. 
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obſervations that will appear very conſiderable : 
am ſure they have appeared ſo to me, and 
made many an hour paſs away more pleaſantly, 
as L have fate quietly on a flowery bank by a 
calm river, and contemplated what I ſhall now 
relate to you. 
And firſt concerning rivers; there be ſo many 
wonders reported and written of them, and 
the ſeveral creatures that be bred and live in- 
them, and thoſe by authors of ſo good credit; 
that we need not to deny them an hiſtorical 
faith. | 
As namely of a river in Epirus, that puts out 
any lighted torch, and kindles any torch that 
was not lighted. Some waters being drunk cauſe 
8 madneſs, ſome drunkenneſs, and ſome laughter 
to death. The river Selarus in a few hours turns 
a rod or wand to ſtone: and our Camdem men- 
tions the like in England, and the like in Loch- 
mere in Ireland. There is alſo a river in Arabia, 
of which all the ſheep that drink thereof have 
their wool turned into a vermilion colour. And 
one of no leſs credit than Ariſtotle, tells us of a 
merry river, the river Eluſina, that dances at the 
noiſe of muſick, for with muſick it bubbles, 
dances, and grows ſandy, and fo continues till the 
muſick ceaſes, but then it preſently returns to 
its wonted calmneſs and clearneſs. And Camden 
tells us of a well near to Kirby in Weſtmoreland, 
that ebbs and flows ſeveral times every day: and 
he tells us of a river in Surry, it is called Mole, 
that after it has run ſeveral miles, being oppoſed 
by hills, finds or makes itſelf a way under ground, 
and breaks out again ſo far off, that the inhabi- 
rants 
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tants thereabout boaſt, as the Spaniards do of 
their river Anus, that they feed divers flocks of 


ſheep upon a bridge. And laſtly, for I would 


not tire your patience, one of no leſs authority | 


than Joſephus, that learned Jeu, tells us of a river 
in Judea, that runs ſwiftly all the ſix days of 
the week, and ſtands ſtill and reſts all their ſab- 
bath. 

But I will lay aſide my diſcourſe of rivers, and 
tell you ſome things of the monſters, or fiſh, call 
them what you will, that they breed and feed in 
them. Pliny the philoſopher ſays, in the third 
chapter of his ninth book, that in the Indian 
ſea, the fiſh called the Balæna or Whirl-pool, is 
ſo long and broad, as to take up more in length 
and breadth than two acres of ground, and of 
other fiſh of two hundred cubits long; and that 
in the river Ganges, there be Eels of thirty 
feet long. He ſays there, that theſe monſters 
appear in that ſea only, when the tempeſtuous 
winds oppoſe the torrents of waters falling from 
the rocks into it, and ſo turning what lay at the 
bortom to be ſeen on the waters top. And he 
ſays, that the people of Cadara, an iſland near 
this place, make the timber for their houſes of 
thoſe fiſh-bones. He there tells us, that there 
areſometimes a thouſand of theſe great Eels found 
wrapt, or interwoven together. He tells us there, 
that it appears that dolphins love muſick, and 
will come, when called for, by ſome men or 
boys, that know and uſe to feed them, and that 
they can ſwim as ſwift as an arrow can be ſhot 
out of a bow, and much of this is ſpoken con- 
cerning the dolphin, and other fiſh, as may ; 
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found alſo in the learned Dr. Caſauboy's * diſcourſe 
of credulity and incredulity, printed by him 

about the year 1670. | 
I know, we iſlanders are averſe to the belief 
of theſe wonders; but, there be ſo many ſtrange 
creatures to be now. ſeen, many collected by 
Jobn Tradeſcant, and others added by my friend 
Elias Aſhmole, Eſq; who now keeps them care- 
fully and methodically at his houſe near to 
Lambeth near London , as may get ſome belief 
| of 


Dr. Meric Caſaubon, the ſon of the famous 1/aac Caſau - 
bon; he was a prebendary of Canterbury, and died 1671. 
See his life in the Biograph. Britan. 

+ Mr. John Trade/cant was a great colleQor of rarities, 
and lived at South Lambeth, in Surry : there 1s extant a 
catalogue of his collection, entituled, Maſæum Tradeſcan- 
tianum, in ſmall Oægauo, 1656. Mr. 4A/omole and his 
wife, boarded at his houſe for a ſummer ; and Trade/- 
cant and his wife, after long conſideration upon whom 
they ſhould beſtow the collection above-mentioned, joined in 
a deed of gift thereof to Mr, 4/mole, What kind of rari- 
ties they were, few who have been at Oxford are ignorant; 
it ſeems they were of ſuch a ſort as made it neceſſary that a 
Feme-Covert, the wife of the proprietor, ſhould join in a 
conveyance of them; in which reſpect, it muſt be owned, 
they are great rarities / ſince they are, by that circumſtance 
alone, diſtinguiſhed from every other ſpecies of perſonal 
property in this kingdom, However, the woman ſeems to 
have repented of her generoſity ; for, after the death of her 
huſband, Mr. A/mele applied to the Court of Chancery, 
and procured a decree for the delivery of them. Soon after 
the obtaining whereof, Mrs. Tradeſcant was found drowned 
in her pond. This collection, with what additions he after- 
wards made to it, Mr. 4/-mole gave to the Univerſity of Ox- 
ford; and ſo became the founder of the Aſmolean Muſeum, 
Aſpmole was at firſt a ſolicitor in Chancery; but marrying a. 
lady with a large fortune, he addicted himſelf to the then 
faſhionable ſtudies of chemiſtry and judicial aſtrology : he 
was befides a laborious and learned antiquary, and a very 
kilful herald, But the ſoundneſs of his gy" 7 

rende re 
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of ſome of the other wonders I mentidned. [ 
will tell you ſome of the wonders that you may 
now ſee, and not till then believe, unleſs you 
think fit. 

You may there ſee the Hog-fiſh, the Dog. 
fig, the Dolphin, the Coney-fiſh, the Parrot-fiſh, 
the Shark, the Poiſon- fiſn; Sword-fiſh, and not 
only other incredible fiſh ; but you may there ſee 
the Salamander, ſeveral forts of Barnacles, of 
Solan Geeſe, the Bird of Paradiſe, ſuch ſorts of 
Snakes, and ſuch Birds-neſts, and of ſo various 
forms, and fo wonderfully made, as may beget 
wonder and amuſement in any beholder : and ſo, 
many hundred of other rarities in that collection, 
as will make the other wonders I ſpake of, the 
leſs incredible; for, you may note, that the 
waters are nature's ſtore-houſe, in which ſhe 
locks vp her wondets. 

But, Sir, leſt this diſcourſe may ſeem tedious, 
] ſhall give it a ſweet concluſion out of that holy 
poet Mr. George Herbert“, his divine contem— 
plation on God's providence. 


Lord, who hath praiſe enough, nay, «vho hath an 
None can expreſs thy works, but be that knows them; 
And none can know thy works, they are ſo many, 
Ana fo compleat, but only be that owes them 


We ell acknowledge both thy power and love 
To be exatt, tranſcendent and divini 


rendered ſomewhat queſtionable by the following paſſage ia 
his diary, publiſhed by Cha. Burman, Eſq; in 12mo. 1717 
 ** 11th April, 1681, I took, early in the morning, a good 
* doſe of elixir, and hung three ſpid:rs about my l; and 
** they drove my ague away. Deo gratias.“ 

20 See an account of this perſon in Malton's life. 
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Who doſt ſo ſtrangely and ſo ſcvcetily move, 
Whilſt all things have their end, yet none but thine. 


Wherefore, moſt ſacred Spirit, I here preſent 
For me, and all my fellows, praiſe to thee 5 
And juſt it is that I ſhould pay the rent, 
Becauſe the benefit accrues to me. 


And as concerning fiſh in that pſalm, Pal. 
civ. wherein for height of poetry and wonders, 
the prophet David ſeems even to exceed himſelf, 
how doth he there expreſs himſelf in choice 
metaphors, even to the amazement of a con- 
templative reader, concerning the ſea, the rivers, 
and the fiſh therein contained ? And the great 
naturaliſt Pliny ſays, * That nature's great and 
« wonderful power is more demonſtrated in the 
« ſea than on the land.” And this may appear, 
by the numerous and various creatures inhabiting 
both in and about that element, as to the readers 
of Geſner *, Rondeletins , Pliny, Aujenins I, 
Ariſtotle, and others, may be demonſtrated. But 


® Conrade einer, of Zurich in $awitzerland, an eminent 
phyſician and naturaliſt, wrote Hiſferia Animalium, De 
1 jou Natura, and many other works. He died 1565, 
aged 49. 

” Guillaume Nondelet, an eminent phyſician, born at 
Montpelier in Languedoc, 150%; he wrote ſevetal books, 
and a treatiſe De Piſcibus L where all that Walton 
has taken from him is to be found. He died very poor of 
a ſurfeit, occaſioned by exceſſive eating of figs, in 1566. 

Decius Auſonius, a native of Bourdeaux, was a Latis 
poet, conſul of Rome, and preceptor to the emperor Gra- 
tian, He died about 390. 


1 will 
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| I will ſweeten this diſcourſe alſo 


du Hartan in out of a contemplation in divine 


h day. 
the alt dar. du Bartas , who ſays, 


God quickened in the ſea and in the rivers, 


So many fiſhes of ſo many features, 
That in the waters we may ſee all creatures, 


Even all that on the earth are to be found, 

As if the world were in deep waters drown'd. 

For ſeas as well as ſkies have Sun, Moon, Stars; 
As well as air Swallows, Rooks, and Stares ; 
As well as earth Vines, Roſes, Nettles, Melons, 
Muſhrooms, Pinks, Gill:flowers, and many millions, 
Of other plants, more rare, more ſtrange than theſe, 


As very fiſhes living in the ſeas : 

As alſo Rams, Calves, Horſes, Hares and Hogs, 
Wolves, Urchins, Lions, Elephants, and Dogs ; 
Zea men and maids, and which I moſt admire, 


The mitred Biſhop, and the cowled Frier 4. 
Of 


Guillaume de Saluſte Sieur du Bartas, was a poet of great 
reputation in Wallon's time. He wrote, in French, a poem 
called Divine Weeks and Works; from whence the paſſage in 
the text, and many others cited in this work, are extracted. 
This, with his other ig bfu works, was tranſlated into 
Engliſh by Joſhua Sylveſter. It is hard to ſay which is worſt, 
the poem or the tranſlation; for they are both execrable 
bombaſt, | 

+ Or Starlings, Minſh. 

t This ſtory of the Biſhop-fiſh is told by Nondeletius, and 
vouched by Bellonius ; without taking much pains in the 
tranſlation, it is as follows: “In the year 1531, a fiſh was 
« taken in Polonia, that repreſented a biſhop; he was 
«© brought to the king; but ſeeming to defire to return to 
„ his own element, the king commanded him to be carried 
back to the ſea, into which he immediately threw him- 
«+ ſelf.” Rondeletius had before related a ſtory of a Monk fiſh, 


which 
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Of which, examples but a few years ſince, 
Were ſhewn the Norway and Polonian prince. 


Theſe ſeem to be wonders, but have had ſo 
many confirmations from men of learning and 
credit; that you need not doubt them; nor are 
the number, nor the various ſhapes of fiſhes, 
more ſtrange or more it for contemplation, than 
their different natures, inclinations and actions; 
concerning which I ſhall beg your patient ear a 
LT > - fs + - © | 

The Cuttle-fiſh will caſt a long gut out of her 
throat, which, like as an Angler doth his line, 
ſhe ſendeth forth and pulleth in again at her 
pleaſure, according as ſhe ſees ſome little fiſh 
come-near to her; and the Cut- 3 
tle-fiſſn *, being then hid in the 7 22 — 
gravel, lets the ſmaller fiſh nibble {0 thin 
and bite the end of it, at which 8 
time ſhe by little and little draws the ſm̃aller fiſh 
ſo near to her, that ſhe may leap upon her, and 
then catches and devours het! and for this reaſon, 
ſome have called this fiſh the Sea-angler. 

And there is a fiſh called a Hermit, that at a 
certain age gets into a dead fiſh's ſhell, and like 
a herrhit awells there alone, ſtudying the wind 
and weather, and fo turns her ſhell, that ſhe 
makes it defend her from the injuries that they 
would bring upon her. 


which is what 4% Bartas means by the cowled Frier.“ 
The reader may ſee the portraits of; theſe wonderful per- 
ſonages in Rondeletius, or in the poſthumous works of the 
reverend and learned Mr. John Gregory, in 4to. Lond. 168 {j 
Pg. 121, 122. ; 


D There 
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There is alſo a fiſh, called by Alian in his 
gth book of living creatures, ch. 16. the Adonis, 
or Darling of the Sea; fo called, becauſe it is a 
loving and innocent fiſh, a fiſh that hurts nothing 
that hath life, and is at peace with all the nume- 
rous inhabitants of that vaſt watery element; 
and truly I think moſt Anglers are ſo diſpoſed 
to moſt of mankind. 

And there are alſo luſtful and chaſte fiſhes, of 
which I ſhall give you examples. 

And firſt, what du Bartas ſays of a fiſh called 
the Sargus : which becauſe none can expreſs it bet- 
ter than he does, I ſhall give you in his C] words, 
ſuppoſing it ſhall not have the leſs credit for being 
verle, for he hath gathered this, and other obſer- 
vations out of authors that have been great and 
induſtrious ſearchers into the ſecrets of nature. 


The adulfrous Sargus doth not only change 
Mives every day in the deep ſtreams, but ſtrange ! 
As if the honey of ſea-love delight 

Could not ſuffice his ranging appetite, 

Goes courting ſhe-goats on the graſſy ſhore, 
Horning their huſbands that had horns before. 


And the ſame author writes concerning the 
Cantharus, that which you ſhall alſo hear in his 
own words. . 


But contrary, the conſtant Cantharus 
Is ever conſtant to his faithful ſpouſe, 
In nuptial duties ſpending his chaſte life, 
Never loves any but his own dear wife. 


Claudius Mlianus, was born at Præneſte in 1taly, in 


the reign of the Emperor Adrian. He wrote de Animalia; 
and on martial diſcipline. 
| Sir, 


/ 
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Sir, but a little longer, and I have done. 

Ven. Sir, take what liberty you think fit, for 
your diſcourſe ſeems to be mulick, and charms 
me to an attention. 

Piſc. Why then Sir, I will take a little liberty 
to tell, or rather to remember you what is ſaid 
of Turtle doves; firſt, that they ſilently plight 
their troth and marry ; and that then, the ſur- 
vivor ſcorns, as the Thracian women are ſaid to 
do, to out-live his or her mate, and this is 
taken for a truth; and if the ſurvivor ſhall ever 
couple with another, then not only the living 
but the dead, be it either the he or the ſhe, 1s 
denied the name and honour of a true Turtle- 
dove. 

And to parallel this land- rarity, and teach 
mankind moral faithfulneſs, and to condemn 
thoſe that talk of religion, and yet come ſhort 
of the moral faith of fiſh and fowl; men that 
violate the law affirmed by St. Paul, Rom. 11. 
14, 15. to be writ in their hearts, and which he 
ſays, ſhall at the laſt day condemn and leave 
them without excuſe. I pray hearken to what 
du Bartas ſings, for the hearing of 
ſuch conjugal faithfulneſs, will be mu- 
ſick to all chaſte ears, and therefore 


I pray hearken to what du Bartas ſlings of the 
Mullet. 


du Bartas, 
fifth day. 


But for chaſte love the Muller hath no Peer ; 
For, if the fiſher bath furpriz'd her pheer *, 
As mad with woe, 10 ſhore ſhe followeth, 
Preſt to conſort him both in life and death, 


"07 Fellow. So Bed-pheer, Bed-fellow. 
D 2 On 
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On 'the contrary, what ſhall I fay of the 
Houſe cock, which treads any Hen, and then, 
contrary to the Swan, the Partridge and Pigeon, 
takes no care to hatch, to feed or to cheriſh his 
own brobd, but is ſenſeleſs, though they periſh. 

And it is conſiderable, that the Hen, which 
becauſe fhe alſo takes any Cock, expects it nor, 
who is fure the chickens be her own, bath by a 
moral impreffion her care and affection to her 
own brood more than doubled, even to ſuch a 
height, that our Saviour, in expreſſing his love 
to Jeruſalem, Matt. xxiil. 37. quotes her for an 
example of tender affection ; as his Father had 
done 7eb for a pattern of patience. 

And to parallel this Cock, there be divers; 
fiſhes thar caſt their ſpawn on flags or ſtones, and 
then leave it uncovered, and expoſed to become 
a prey, and be devoured by vermin, or other 
fiſhes; but other fiſhes, as namely the Barbel, 
rake ſuch care tor the preſervation of their ſeed, 
that, unlike to the Cock or the Cuckoe, they mu- 
rally labour, both the ſpawner and the melter, 
to cover their ſpawn with ſand, or watch it, 
or hide it in ſome ſecret place, unfrequented by 
vermin, or by any fiſn but themſelves. 

Sir, theſe examples may, to you and others, 
ſcem ſtrange; but they are teſtified ſome by 
Ariſtotle, tome by Pliny, ſome by Geſner, and 
by many others of credit, and are believed and 
known by divers, both of wiſdom and experi- 
ence, to be a truth; and indeed are, as I ſaid 
at the beginning, fit for the contemplation of a 
moſt ſerious and a moſt pious'man. And doubt- 
leſs this made the Prophet David ſay, They 
_ that occupy themetves'in deep waters, ſce the 

„ won- 
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« wonderful works of God:“ indeed ſuch won- 
ders and pleaſures too, as the land affords not. 

And that they be fit for the contemplation of 
the moſt prudent, and pious, and peaceable men, 
ſeems to be teſtified by the practice of ſo many 
devout and contemplative men, as the Patri- 
archs and Prophets of old, and of the Apoſtles 
of our Saviour in our latter times; of which 
twelve, we are ſure he choſe four that were ſim- 
ple fiſhermen, whom he inſpired and ſent to 
publiſh his bleſſed will to the Geptiles, and in- 
ipired them allo with a power to ſpeak all lan- 
guages, and by their powerful eloquence to beget 
faith in the unbelieving Jeus and themſelves to 
ſuffer for that Saviour, whom their fore fathers 
and they had crucified; and, in their ſufferings, 
to preach freedom from the incumbrances of the 
law, and a new way to everlaſting life. This 
was the employment of theſe happy fiſnermen, 
concerning which choice, ſome have made theſe 
obſervations. 

Firſt, That he never reproved theſe for their 
employment or calling, as he did Scribes and 
the Money-changers. And ſecondly, He found 
that the hearts of ſuch men by nature were fitted 
for contemplation and quietneſs ; men of mild, 
and ſweet, and peaceable ſpirits, as indeed moſt 
Anglers are: theſe men our bleſſed Saviour, 
who is obſerved to love to plant grace in good 
natures, though indeed nothing be too hard for 
him, yet theſe men he choſe to call from their 
Irreprovable employment of fiſhing, and gave 
them grace to be his diſciples, and to follow him 
and do wonders ; 1 ſay four of twelve. 
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And it is obſervable, that it was our Saviour's 
w1ll, that theſe our four fiſhermen ſhould have 
a priority or nomination in the catalogue of his 
twelve Apoſtles, Matt. x. as namely, firſt St. 
Peter, St. Andrew, St. James, and St. John, and 
then the reſt in their order. 

And it is yet more obſervable, that when our 
bleſſed Saviour went up into the mount, when 
he left the reſt of his diſciples, and choſe only 
three to bear him company at his Transfigura- 
tion, that thoſe three were all fiſhermen. And 
it is to be believed, that all the other Apoſtles, 
after they betook themſelves to follow Chrift, 
betook themſelves to be fiſhermen too; for it is 
certain, that the greater number of them were 
found together fiſhing by Jeſus after his reſur- 
rection, as it is recorded in the 21ſt chapter of 
St. John's goſpel. 

And ſince 1 have your promiſe to hear me with 
patience, I will take a liberty to look back upon 
an obſervation that hath been made by an inge- 
nious and learned man, who obſerves, that God 
hath been pleaſed to allow thoſe, whom he him- 
ſelf hath appointed to write his holy will in holy 
writ, yet, to expreſs his will in ſuch metaphors 
as their former affections or practice had inclined 
them to; and he brings Solomon for an example, 
who before his converſion was remarkably car- 
nally amorous ; and after by God's appointment, 
wrote that ſpiritual dialogue or holy amorous 
love-ſong the Canticles, betwixt God and his 
church; in which he ſays, his beloved had eyes 
like the fiſh-pools of He/hbon. 

And if this hold in reaſon, as I ſee none to 
the contrary, then it may be probably concluded, 

that 
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that Moſes, who, I told you before, writ the 
book of Job, and the prophet Amos, who was a 
ſhepherd, were both Anglers; for you ſhall 
in all the Old Teſtament find fiſh- hooks, I think 
but twice mentioned, namely, by meck Moſes, 
the friend of God, and by the humble propher 
Amos. 3 
Concerning which laſt, namely, the prophet 
Amos, I ſhall make but this obſervation, that he 
that ſhall read the humble, lowly, plain ſtile of 
that prophet, and compare it with the high, 
glorious, eloquent ſtile of the prophet Jaiab, 
though they be both equally true, may ealily 
believe Amos to be, not only a ſhepherd, but a 
good-natured plain- fiſnerman. 

Which I do the rather believe, by comparing 
the affectionate, loving, lowly, humble epiſtles 
of St. Peter, St. James, and St. John, whom 
we know were all fiſhers, with the glorious 
language and high metaphors of St. Paul, who 
we may believe was nor. 

And for the lawfulneſs of fiſhing, it may very 
well be maintained by our Saviour's bidding St. 
Peter caſt his hook into the water and catch a 
fiſh, for money to pay tribute to Ceſar. And 

let me tell you, that Angling is of high eſteem, 
and of much uſe in other nations. He that 
reads the voyages of Ferdinand Mendez Pinto *, 
ſhall find, that there he declares to have found 

a king and ſeveral prieſts a fiſhing. | 

And he that reads Plutarch. fhall find that 
Angling was not contemptible in the days of 
Mark Antony and Cleopatra, and that they in the 


A traveller, whoſe veracity is much queſtioned. 


D 4 midſt 
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midſt of their wondertul glory uſed Angling as a 
principal recreation. And ler me tell you, that 
in the Scripture, Angling s ways takei in the 


© belt ſenſe; and that though | hunt ing may be ſome- 


imes ſo taken, yet it is but ſeldom to be fo 
underſtood. And let me add this more, he that 
views the ancient eccleſiaſtical canons. ſhall find 
hunting to be forbidden to church- men, as being 
a turbulent, toilſome, perplexing recreation ; 


and ſhall find Angling allowed to clergy men, 


as being a harmleſs recreation, a recreation that 

invites them to contemplation and quietneſs. 
| might here enlarge myſelf by telling you, 
what commendations our learned Perkins be- 
ſtows on Angling; and how dear a lover, and 
great a practiſer of i it our learned Dr. /hitaker * 
was, as indeed many others of great learning 
have been. But I will content myſelf with two 
memorable men, that lived near to our own 
time, whom I allo take to have been ornaments 
to the art of Angling. | h * 
The tirſt 1 15 Dr. Nowel, as dean 
of the cathedral church of St. Paul's in 
London, where his monument ſtands yet unde- 
faced Þ; a man that in the reformation of Queen 
TH. PR 


1550, 


® Perkins and Whitaker were two eminent divines of " 
beginning of the laſt century; the latter was a very learned 
man. See his life in Fuller's Holy State. 

+ Dr. Alexander Noxwel, a learned divine and a oe 
preacher in the reign of King Faw. VI. upon whoſe death 
he, with many other Proteſtants, fled to Germany, where he 


lived many years. In 1561 he was made dean of St. Paul's; 
and in 1601 died. The monument mentioned in the text 


was undoubtedly conſumed with the church in the fire of 
: andes; but the inſcription thereon is preſerved in Sa 
. 5 Surve 7 
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Elizabeth, not that of Henry VIII. was fo noted 
for his meek ſpirit, deep learning, prudence and 
jety, that the then parliament and convocation 
. choſe, enjoined, and truſted him to be the 
man to make a catechiſm for publick uſe, ſuch 
a one as ſhould ſtand as a rule for faith and 
manners to their poſterity. And the good old 
man, though he was very learned, yet Knowing 
that God leads us not to heaven by many nor 
by hard qu-icions, like an honeſt Angler, made 
thar good, plain, unperplexed catechiſm which 
is printed with our good old Service- book. I 
ſay, this good man was à dear lover, and con- 
ſtant practiſer of Angling, as any age can pro- 
duce; and his cuſtom was to fpend beſides his 
fixed hours of prayer, thoſe hours which by 
command of the church were enjoined the clergy, 
and voluntarily dedicated to devotion by many 
rimitive Chriſtians : I ſay, beſides thole i NOUS, 
this good man was obſerved to ipend a cent} 
part of his time in Angling; and alſo, for 1 
have converſed with thoſe which have converſed 
with him, to beſtow a tenth part of his revenue, 
and uſually all his fiſh, amongſt the poor that 
inhabited near to thoſe rivers in which it was 
caught : ſaying often, „That charity gave life 
* to religion :? and at his return to his houſe, 
would praiſe | God he had ſpent that day free 
tom worldly trouble ; both harmleſsly, and in 


edit. _ , pag. 362. dee Alben. Oxon. 313. 
The reader will obſerve, that it is the author, and not 
the editor who is ſpeaking ; and that the adverb yer refers 
to the time when this paſſage was firſt written, wiz. about 


1063 3 for in that year the aun edition of this book was 
pu bliſhed. 


a 


VE mnt 
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a recreation that became a churchman. And 
this good man was well content, if not deſirous, 
that poſterity ſhould know he was an Angler, as 


5 
* 
- 
* 
1. 
— 


1 
© 
: 


may appear by his picture, now to be ſeen, and J 


carefully kept in Brazen-noſe College, to which he 
was a liberal benefactor; in which picture he js 
drawn leaning on a deſk with his Bible before 
him, and on one hand of him his lines, hooks, 
and other tackhng lying in a round; and on his 
other hand are his Angle-rods of ſeveral ſorts; 
and by them this is written, That he died Ft, 
44 13, 1601, being aged 95 years, 44 of which 
c he had been dean of St. Paul's church; and 
< that his age had neither impaired his hearing, 
% nor dimmed his eyes, nor weakened his me- 
© mory, nor made any of the faculties of his 
« mind weak or uſeleſs.” It is ſaid that Angling 
and temperance were great cauſes of theſe ble 
fings, and I with the like to all that imitate him, 
and love the memory of ſo good a man. 

My next and laſt example ſhall be that under- 
valuer of money, the late provoſt of Eton College, 
Sir Henry Wetton *, a man with whom I have 
often fiſhed and converſed ; a man whoſe foreign 
employments in the ſervice of this nation, and 
whoſe experience, learning, wit and chearfulnels, 
made his company to be eſteemed one of the 
delights of mankind; this man, whoſe very ap- 
probation of Angling were ſufficient to convince 
any modeſt cenſurer of it, this man was alſo a 
moſt dear lover, and a frequent practiſer of the art 
of Angling ; of which he would ſay, It was 
« an employment for his idle time, which was 


* Of whom ſee an account in the life of Vallon. 
& then 
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« then not idly ſpent :” for Angling was, afrer 
tedious ſtudy, © a reſt to his mind, a clearer of 
40 his ſpirits, a diverter of ſadnets, a calmer of 
« unquiet thoughts, a moderator of paſſions, a 
« procurer of contentedneſs:“ and © that it 
« begat habits of peace and patience in thoſe 
ce that profeſſed and practiſed it.” Indeed, my 
friend, you will find Angling to be like the virtue 
of humility, which has a calmneſs of ſpirit, and 
a world of other bleſſings attending upon it. 
Sir, this was the ſaying of that learned man; 
and I do eaſily believe that peace, and patience, 
and a calm content, did cohabit in the chearful 
heart of Sir Henry Wotton; becauſe I know that 
when he was beyond ſeventy years of age, he 
made this deſcription of a part of the preſent 
pleaſure that poſſeſſed him, as he fat quietly in 
a ſummer's evening on a bank a fiſhing it is 
a deſcription of the ſpring, which, - becauſe. it 
glided as ſoft and ſweetly from his pen, as that 
river does at this time, by which it was then 
made, I ſhall repeat it unto you. 


This day dame Nature ſeem'd in love: 
The luſty ſap began to move; | 
Freſh juice did ſtir ib embracing Vines, 
And birds had drawn their Valentines. 
The jealous Trout, that low did lie, 
*Roſe at a well-diſſembled flie; 
There ſtood my friend, with patient ſkill, 
Attending of his trembling quill. 

Already were the eaves poſſeſt 

With the fewift Pilgrim's * daubed neſt : 


* The Swallow, 


FR 
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The proves aircady did rejoice, | 
In Finlome!”.s :riumphing voice: 
The ſhowers wore ſhort, the weather mild, 
The morning freſb, the evening ſmil'd. 
Joan et her neal-rubb d pail, and now 
She trips to mil ths ſand-red Com , 
Where, for ſome ſturdy foot-ball ſw¾ain, 
Joan ſirokes a Hyliabuò or twain, 
9 he fiel1s and gardens were beſet 
With 7 uips, Crocus, Violet; 
Ad now, though Inte, the modeſt Roſe, 
Did more th. tu a bluſh diſcloſe. 
T all looks gay, and full of chear, 
77 Welcome the new-uuery'd year. 
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Jie were the thoughts that then poſſeſt the 
undiſturbed mind of Sir Henry Wotton. Will 
you hear the with of another Angler, and the 
commendation of his happy life which he all 


5 
1 


lings in verſe ? viz. Foſ. Davors, Eſq; 
Let me live harmleſoly, and near the brink 
Of Trent or Avon have à dwelling-place ; 
There I may ſee my quill or cork down fink 
With eager bite of Perch, or Bleak, or Dace, 
And en the world and my Creator thin; 
Whilſt ſome men ſtrive ill-gotten goods Pembrace 
And otbers ſpend their time in baſe exceſs 
Of wine, or worſe, in war and wantonneſs. 


Let them that lift, theſe paſtimes ſtill purſue, 
And on ſuch pleaſing fancies feed their fill, 
So I the Fields and Meadows green may view, 
And daily by freſh Rivers walk at will, | 
Among the Daijies and the Violets blue, 
Rea Hyacinih, and yel.ow Daffodil, 

Purple 
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20 ſet his Heart frem other fancies free ; 
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Purple Narciſſus lite the morning rays . 
Pai: Gander graſs; ana azure Culver-Reyes. 


} taint it higher pleaſure to bebold 

The ſtately compaſi 5 of the lofty ſky, 

And in the midjt thereof, like burning gold, 

The flaming chariot of the world's great eye, 

The «watry clouds, that in the air up rol d, 

ith ſundry kinds of painted colours fly x 
And fair Aurora lifting up her head, 
Still bluſhing, riſe from old Tithonus bed. 


t be hills and inotintains raiſed from the plains, 


| | he plaius extended level with the ground, 


Te he grounds divided into ſundry veins, 
be veins inclos'd with rivers running round; 


N 7 beſe rivers aking way tire nature's chains 
8 IVith headlong cor fe into the ſea profound; 


The ragi ny ſeo, 'bintath th? valkes low, 
Where lotcs and rills, and tivillets do flow. 


The 'efty woods, the fer ds wide and long, 
£01144 with lenves and branches freſh and greens 
J boſe cool bowwers the bires «with any a ſong, 
o welcome <vith their quire the ſummer's Quern: 
| The meadows fair where Flora's gifts among 
Are intermixt, with verdant graſs between. 

The ſikver-ſcaled fijio that ſoftly ſwim 

Within the ſweet brook's tryſtal, watry frees. 


All theſe, and many more of his creation, 

That made the heavens, the Avgler oft doth {ee ; 
Taking therein no little Haden 1 

to think how ſtrange, how wonder ful they be ; 


Framing therecf an inward contemplation, 


And 
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And whilſt he looks on theſe with joyſul eye, 
His mind is wrapt abque the ſtarry ſy. 


Sir, I am glad my memory has not loft theſs 
laſt verſes, becauſe they are ſomewhat more 
pleaſant and more ſuitable to May-day, than my 
harſh diſcourſe; and I am glad your patience 
hath held out ſo long, as to hear them and me; 
for both together, have brought us within the 
ſight of the Thalchd-bouſe: and I mult be your 
debtor, if you think it worth your atten- 
tion, for the reſt of my promiſed diſcourſe, till 
ſome other opportunity, and a like time of lei. 
ſure. 

Ven. Sir, you have Angled me on with much 
pleaſure to the T atchd-houſe; and now I find 
your words true, That good company makes 
« the way ſeem ſhort,” for truſt me, Sir, | 
thouglit we had wanted three miles of this houſe 
till you ſhewed it to me: but now we are at it, 
we'll turn into it, and refreſh ourſelves with 
a cup of drink and a little reſt. 

Piſc. Mott gladly, Sir, and we'll drink 3 
civil cup to all the Otter-hunters that are to 
meet you to-morrow. 

Ven. That we will, Sir, and to all the lovers 
of Angling too, of which number I am now 
willing to be one myſelf; for by the help of 
your good diſcourſe and company, I have put on 
new thoughts both of the art of Angling, and 
of all that profeſs it: and if you will but meet 
me to-morrow at the time and place appointed, 
and beſtow one day with me and my friends in 
hunting the Otter, I will dedicate the next two 
days to wait upon you, and we two will for that 

time 
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time do nothing but Angle, and talk of fiſh and 
fiſhing. | 

Piſc. It is a match, Sir, I will not fail you, 
God willing, to be at Amwell-bi!l to-morrow 
morning before ſun-riſing, 


CHAP 
Obſervations of the OTTER and CHUB. 


VENAT OR. 


Y friend Piſcator, you have kept time 
with my thoughts, for the ſun is juſt 
riſing, and I myſelf juſt now come to 
this place, and the dogs have juſt now put down 
an Otter. Look down at the bottom of the hill 
there in that meadow, chequered with Water- 
lilies and Lady- ſmocks; there you may ſee what 
work they make : look, look, you may ſee all 
buſy, men and dogs, dogs and men all buly. 
Piſc. Sir, I am right glad to meet you, and 
glad to have ſo fair an entrance into this day's 
ſport, and glad to fee ſo many dogs, and more. 
men all in purſuit of the Otter; let us compli- 
ment no longer, but join unto them; come ho- 
neſt Yenator, let us be gone, let us make haſte ;. 
I long to be doing: no reaſonable hedge or ditch - 
ſhall hold me. 1 
Ven. Gentlemen Huntſmen, where found you 
this Otter? 
Hunt. 
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Hunt. Marry, Sir, we found her a mile from 
this place a fiſhing : ſhe has this morning eaten 
the greateſt part of this Trout; ſhe has only left 
thus much of it as you ſee, and was fiſhing for 
more; when we came we found her juſt ar it: 
but we were here very early, we were here an 
hour before ſun-riſe, and have given her no reſt 
ſince we came; ſure ſhe will hardly eſcape all 
theſe dogs and men. I am to have the ſkin if 

we kill her. 

Ven. Why, Sir, what, is the fein worth? 

Hunt. It is worth ten ſhillings to make gloves; 
the gloves of an Otter, are the beſt fortification 
for your hands that can be thought on againſt 
wet — SS 2 

Piſc. 1 pray, honeſt Huntſman, let me aſk you 
a pleaſant queſtion, Do you hunt a beaſt or a 
fiſh ? 

Hunt. Sir, it is not in my power to reſolve 
you; I leave it to be reſolved by the college of 
Carthu/ians, who have made vows never to eat 
fleſh, But I have heard, the queſtion hath been 
debated among many great clerks, and they 
ſeem to differ about it; yet molt agree that her 
tail is fiſh : and if her body be fiſh too, then I 
may ſay, that a fiſh will walk upon land, for an 
Otter does ſo ſometimes five or fix, or ten miles 
in a night to catch for her young ones, or to 
glut herſelf with filh, and I can tell you that 
Pigeons will fly forty miles for a breakfaſt ; bar 
Sir, am ſure the Otter devours much fiſh, and 
kills and ſpoils much more than he eats: and [ 
can tell you, that this dog-fiſher, for ſo the La- 


tins call him, can ſmell a fiſh in the water an 
hundred 
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hundred yards from him: Geſxer ſays much far- 
ther, and that his ſtones are good againſt the fall- 
ing- ſickneſs: and that there is an herb Benione, 
which being hung in a linen cloth near a fiſh- 
pond, or any haunt that he uſes, makes him to 
avoid the place; which proves he ſmells both by 
water and land; and 1 can tell you there is 
brave hunting this water- dog in Cornwall, where 
there have been ſo many, that our learned Cam- 
den ſays, there is a river called Ozter/ey, which 
was ſo named, by reaſon of the abundance of 
Otters that bred and fed in it. 

And thus much for my knowledge of the 
Otter, which you may now ſee above water at 
vent, and the dogs cloſe with him; I now ſee 
he will not laſt long, follow therefore, my maſters, 
follow, for Sweet/ips was like to have him at 
this laſt vent. 

Ven. Oh me, all the horſe are got over the 
river, what ſhall we do now ? ſhall we follow 
them over the water. 

Hunt. No, Sir, no, be not ſo eager, ſtay a 
little and follow me, for both they and the dogs 
will be ſuddenly on this ſide again, I warrant 
you; and the Otter too, it may be: now have 
at him with Kilbuck, for he vents again. 

Ven. Marry ſo he does, for look he vents in 
that corner. Now, now Ringwood has him; 
now he is gone again, and has bit the poor dog. 
Now Sweetlips has her; hold her Sweetlips ! now 
all the dogs have her, ſome above and ſome un- 
| der water; but now, now ſhe is tired, and paſt 
loſing: come bring her to me, Sweetlips. Look, 
£15 a Bitch-otter, and ſhe has lately whelped, 

E ler's 
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let's go to the place where ſhe was put down, 
and not far.from it you will find all her youn 
ones, I dare warrant you, and kill them all too. 

Hunt. Come, gentlemen, come all, let's go 
to the place where we put down the Otter. Look 
you, hereabout it was that ſhe kennelled ; look 
you, here it was indeed, for here is her young 
ones, no leſs than five; come let us kill them 
all. 

Piſce. No, I pray Sir, ſave me one, and I'll 
try if I can make her tame, as I know an in- 
genious gentleman in Leiceſterſhire, Mr. Nich. 
Seagrave, has done; who hath not only made 
her tame, but to catch fiſh, and do many other 
things of much pleaſure, 

Hunt. Take one with all my heart, but let 
us kill the reſt. And now let's go to an honeſt 
ale-houſe, where we may have a cup of good 
barley-wine, and ſing Old Roſe, and all of us 
rejoice together. 

Venat. Come, my friend Piſcator, let me in- 
vite you along with us; I'll bear your charges 
this night, and you ſhall bear mine to-morrow ; 
for my intention 1s to accompany you a day or 
two in fiſhing. 

Piſce. Sir, your requeſt is granted, and I ſhall 
be right glad, both to exchange ſuch a courteſy, 
and alſo to enjoy your company. 

Venat. Well, now let's go to your ſport of 
Angling. | 

Piſc. Let's be going with all my heart. God 
keep you all, gentlemen, and ſend you meet this 
day with another Bitch-otter, and kill her mer- 
rily, and all her young ones too. 
5 ; | Vena. 
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Venat. Now, Piſcator, where will you begin 
to fiſh ? 
Piſc. We are not yet come to a likely 
place, I muſt walk a mile further yet, before | 
begin. 

2 Well then, I pray, as we walk tell 
me freely, how do you like your lodging, and 
mine hoſt, and the company ? 1s not mine hoſt 
a witty man ? 

Piſc. Sir, I will tell you preſently what I 
think of your hoſt ; but firſt I will tell you, 1 
am glad theſe Otters were killed, and I am forry 
there are no more Otter-killers : for I know that 
the want of Otter-killers, and the not keeping 
the fence-months for the preſervation of fiſh, 
will in time prove the deſtruction of all rivers ; 
and thoſe very few that are left, that make con- 
ſcience of the laws of the nation, and of keep- 
ing days of abſtinence, will be forced to eat fleſh, 
or ſuffer more inconveniencies than are yet fore- 
ſeen. 

Venat. Why, Sir, what be thoſe that you 
call the fence months ? ; 

Piſc. Sir, they be principally three, namely, - 
March, April, and May; for theſe be the uſual 
months that Salmon come out of the fea to 
ſpawn in moſt freſh rivers, and their fry would 
about a certain time return back to the ſalt- wa- 
ter, if they were not hindered by wires and un- 
lawful gins, which the greedy fiſhermen ſer, 
and ſo deſtroy them by thouſands, as they would, 
being ſo taught by nature, change the freſh for 
ſalt- water. He that ſhall view the wiſe ſtatutes 


made in the 13th of Edward I. and the like in 
2 Richard 
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Richard III. may ſee ſeveral proviſions made 
againſt the deſtruction of fiſh: and though ] 
profeſs no knowledge of the law, yet I am ſure 
the regulation of theſe defects might be eaſily 
mended. But I remember that a wiſe friend of 
mine did uſually ſay, That which is every 
« body's buſineſs, is no body's buſineſs.” If it 
were otherwiſe, there could not be ſo many nets 
and fiſh that are under the ſtatute-ſize ſold 
daily amongſt us, and of which the conſervators 
of the waters ſhould be aſhamed. 

But above all, the taking fiſh in ſpawnine- 
time, may be ſaid to be againſt nature; it is 
like the taking the dam on the neſt when ſhe 
hatches her young: a ſin ſo againſt nature, that 
Almighty God hath in the Levitical law made 
a law againſt it. | 

But the poor fiſh have enemies enough beſide 
ſuch unnatural fiſhermen, as namely, the Otters 
that I ſpake of, the Cormorant, the Bittern, the 
Oſpray, the Sea-gull, the Hern, the King-fiſher, 
the Gorara, the Puet, the Swan, Gooſe, Ducks, 
and the Craber, which ſome call the Water-rat: 
againſt all which, any honeſt man may make a 
Juſt quarrel; but I will not, I will leave them to 
be quarrelled with, and killed by others; for ! 
am not of a cruel nature, I love to kill nothing 
but fiſh. 

And now to your queſtion concerning your 
hoſt; to ſpeak truly, he is not to me a good 
companion : for moſt of his conceits were either 
ſcripture jeſts, or laſcivious jeſts ; for which ! 
count no man witty, for the devil will help a 
man that way inclined, to the firſt ; and his ow! 
„ | corrupt 
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corrupt nature, which he always carries with him, 
to the latter; but a companion that feaſts the 
company with wit and mirth, and leaves out the 
ſin which is uſually mixed with them, he is the 
man; and indeed ſuch a companion ſhould have 
his charges borne, and to ſuch company I hope to 
bring you this night; for at Trout-hall, not far 
from this place, where I purpoſe to lodge tonight, 
there is uſually an angler that proves good com- 
pany: and let me tell you, good company and 
ood diſcourſe are the very ſinews of virtue: but 
for ſuch diſcourſe as we heard laſt night, it infects 
others, the very boys will learn to talk and ſwear 
as they heard mine hoſt, and another of the 
company that ſhall be nameleſs; I am ſorry the 
other is a gentleman, for leſs religion will not 
ſave their fouls than a beggar's; I think more 
will be required at the laſt great day. Well, you 
know what example is able to do, and I know 
what the poet ſays in the like caſe, which is 
worthy to be noted by all parents and people of 
civility, | 


- — — - Many a one 
Owes to his country his religion: 

And in another would as ſtrongly grow, 
Had but his nurſe or mother taught him ſo. 


This is reaſon put into verſe, and worthy the 
conſideration of a wiſe man. But of this no 
more, for though l love civility, yet I hate ſevere 
cenſures: I'll to my own art, and I doubt not 
but at yonder tree I ſhall catch a Chub, and then 
we'll turn to an honeſt cleanly hoſteſs, that I 

3 know 
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know right well; reſt ourſelves there, and dreſs 
it for our dinner. | 

Ven. Oh, Sir, a Chub is the worſt fiſh that 
ſwims, I hoped for a Trout to my dinner. 

Piſc. Truſt me, Sir, there is not a likely 
place for a Trout hereabout, and we ſtaid fo 
long to take our leave of your huntſmen this 
morning, that the ſun is got ſo high, and ſhines 
ſo clear, that I will not undertake the catching 
of a Trout till evening; and though a Chub be 
by you and many others reckoned the worſt of 
fiſh, yet you ſhall ſee I'll make it a good fiſh, 
by dreſſing it. 

Ven. Why, how will you dreſs him ? 

Piſc, I'll tell you by and by, when I have 
caught him. Look you here, Sir, do you ſee? 
but you muſt ſtand very cloſe, there lie upon 
the top of the water in this very hole twenty 
Chubs, I'll catch only one, and that ſhall be the 
biggeſt of them all: and that I will do fo, II 
hold you twenty to one, and you ſhall ſee it 
done. 

Ven. Ay, marry Sir, now you talk like an ar- 
tiſt, and PII ſay you are one, when I ſhall ſee 
you perform what you ſay you can do; but I yet 
doubt it. 

Piſce. You ſhall not doubt it long, for you 
ſhall ſee me do it preſently : look, the biggeſt 
of theſe Chubs has had ſome bruiſe upon his tail, 
by a Pike or ſome other accident, and that looks 
like a white ſpot; that very Chub I mean to put 
into your hands preſently ; ſit you but down in 
the ſhade, and ſtay but a little while, and Pl! 
warrant you I'll bring him to you. 

Ven. 
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Ven. I'll fit down and hope well, becauſe you 
ſeem to be ſo confident. 

Piſc. Look you, Sir, there is a trial of my 
ſkill, there he is: 
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That very Chub that I ſhewed you, with the white 
ſpot on his tail; and I'll be as certain to make 
him a good diſh of meat, as I was to catch him. 
PII now lead you to an honeſt ale-houſe, where 
we ſhall find a cleanly room, lavender in the 
windows, and twenty ballads ſtuck about the 
wall “; there my hoſteſs, which I may tell you, 
is both cleanly, and handſome, and civil, hath 
dreſſed many a one for me, and ſhall now dreſs | it 
after my faſhion, and I warrant it good meat. 
Ven. Come, Sir, with all my heart, for I be- 
gin to be hungry, and long to be at it, and 


A very homely, artleſs, and yet a pictureſque ſcene ; 
and I wiſh the honeſt angler no yorle entertainment than 
many ſuch houſes as this afford. 
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indeed to reſt myſelf too; for though I have 
walked but four miles this morning, yet I begin 
to be weary ; yeſterday's hunting hangs ſtill up- 
on me. 

Piſc. Well, Sir, and you ſhall quickly be at 
reſt, for yonder 1s the houle I mean to bring 
you to. 

Come, hoſteſs, how do you? Will you firſt 
give us a cup of your beſt drink, and F 2c dreſs 
this Chub, as you dreſſed my laſt, when I and 
my friend were here about eight or ten days 
ago? but u muſt do me one courteſy, it muſt 
be done inſtantly. 

Hoſt. I will do it, Mr. Piſcator, and with al! 
the ſpeed I can. 

Piſc. Now, Sir, has not my hoſteſs made 
haſte? and does not the fiſh look lovely ? 

Ven. Both, upon my word, Sir, and therefore 
let's ſay grace, and fall to eating of it. 

Piſc. Well, Sir, how do you like it? 

Ven. Truſt me, *tis as good meat as I ever 
taſted : now let me thank you for it, drink to 


you, and beg a courteſy of you ; but it 0 


not be denied me. 

Piſc. What is it, I pray, Sir? you are ſo mo- 
deſt, that methinks 1 * promiſe to grant it 
before it is aſked. 

Ven. Why, Sir, it is, that from henceforth 
you would allow me to call you maſter, and that 
really I may be your ſcholar; for you are ſuch a 
companion, and have ſo quickly caught, and ſo 
excellently cooked this fiſh, as makes me ambi- 
tious to be your ſcholar. ©_ 

Piſc. Give me your hand; from this time 
forward I will be your maſter, and teach you as 
| much 
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much of this art as I am able; and will, as you 
deſire me, tell you ſomewhat of the nature of 
moſt of the fiſh that we are to angle for, and I 


am ſure I both can and will tell you more than 
any common angler yet knows. 


CHAP. IM. 
How to fiſh for, and to dreſs the Ci Ave n- 


DER, or CHUB, 


Pi$SCATOR. 


HE Chub, though he eat well thus dreſſed, 
yet as he is uſually dreſſed, he does not: 
| he is objected againſt, not only for being 
full of fmall forked bones, diſperſed through all 
his body, but that he eats wateriſh, and that 
the fleſh of him is not firm, but ſhort and taſte- 
Teſs. The French eſteem him ſo mean, as to 
call him Un Villain; nevertheleſs he may be ſo 
dreſſed, as to make him very good meat; as 
N if he be a large Chub, then dreſs him 
thus: 
Firſt ſcale him, and then waſh him clean, and 
then take out his guts; and to that end make the 
hole as little and near to his gills as you may con- 


veniently; and eſpecially make clean his throat 
from the graſs and weeds that are uſually in it, 
for if that be not very clean, it will make him to 
taſte very ſour; having ſo done, put ſome ſweet 
herbs into his belly, and then tie him with two 
or three ſplinters to a ſpit, and roaſt him, _— 

| often 
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often with vinegar, or rather verjuice and butter, 
with good ſtore of ſalt mixed with it. | 

Being thus dreſſed, you will find him a much 
better diſh of meat than you, or molt folks, even 


< 


. 


than anglers themſelves, do imagine; for this 


dries up the fluid watery humour with which all 
Chubs do abound. 

But take this rule with you, that a Chub, 
newly taken and newly dreſſed, is ſo much better 
than a Chub of a day's keeping after he is dead, 
that I can compare him to nothing ſo fitly as to 
Cherries newly gathered from a tree, and others 
that have been bruiſed and lain a day or two in 
water. But the Chub being thus uſed and dreſſed 
preſently, and not waſhed after he is gutted ; for 
note, that lying long in water, and waſhing the 
blood out of any fiſh after they be gutted, abates 
much of their ſweetneſs, you will find the Chub, 
being drefſed in the blood and quickly, to be 
ſuch meat as will recompenſe your labour, and 
diſabuſe your opinion. 

Or you may dreſs the Chavender or Chub 
thus: 

When you have ſcaled him, and cut off his 
tail and fins, and waſhed him very clean, then 
chine or ſlit him through the middle, as a ſalt- 
fiſn is uſually cut; then give him three or four 
cuts or ſcotches on the back with your knife, 
and broil him on charcoal, or wood- coal, that 
are free from ſmoke; and all the time he is 
broiling, baſte him with the beſt ſweet butter, 
and good ſtore of ſalt mixed with it ; and to this 
add a little thyme cut exceeding ſmall, or bruiſed 
into the butter. The Cheven thus dreſſed, hath 


the watery taſte taken away, for which ſo many 
except 
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except againſt him. Thus was the Chiven dreſſed 
that you now liked ſo well, and commended ſo 
much. But note again, that if this Chub that 
you eat of, had been kept till to-morrow, he 


had not been worth a ruſh, And remember that 


his throat be waſhed very clean, I ſay very clean, 
and his body not waſhed after he is gutted, as 


indeed no fiſh ſhould be. 


Well, ſcholar, you ſee what pains I have 
taken to recover the loſt credit of the poor 
deſpiſed Chub. And now I will give you ſome 
rules how to catch him; and I am glad to enter 
you into the art of fiſhing by catching a Chub, 
for there is no fiſh better to enter a young 
angler, he is fo eaſily caught, but then it muſt 
be this particular way. 

Go to the ſame hole in which I caught my 
Chub, where in moſt hot days you will find a 
dozen or twenty Chevens floating near the top 
of the water; get two or three graſhoppers as you 
go over the meadow, and get ſecretly behind the 
tree, and ſtand as free from motion as is poſſible; 
then put a graſhopper on your hook, and let 
your hook hang a quarter of a yard ſhort 
of the water, to which end you muſt reſt your 
rod on ſome bough of the tree; but it is likely 
the Chubs will ſink down towards the bottom of 
the water at the firſt ſhadow of your rod, for a 
Chub is the fearfuleſt of fiſhes, and will do fo 
if but a bird flies over him, and makes the leaft 
ſhadow on the water; but they will preſently riſe 
up to the top again, and there lie ſoaring till 
ſome ſhadow affrights them again; I ſay, when 
they lie upon the top of the water, look out the 
beſt Chub, which you, ſetting yourſelf in a fit 


place, 
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place, may very calily ſee, and move your rod 
as ſoftly as a ſnail moves, to that Chub you 
intend to catch; let your bait fall gently upon 
the water three or four inches before him, and 
he will infallibly take the bait, and you will be 
as {ure to catch him; for he is one of the lea- 
ther-mouthed fiſhes, of which a hook does ſcarce 
ever loſe its hold, and therefore give him play 
enough before you offer to take him out of the 
water, Go your way preſently, take my rod, 
and do as I bid you, and I will fit down and 
mend my tackling till you return back. 

Ven. Truly, my loving maſter, you have of. 
fered me as fair as I could wiſh, I'll go and 
obſerve your directions. 

Look you, maſter, what I have done! that 
which joys my heart, caught juſt ſuch another 
Chub as your's was. 

Piſc. Marry, and I am glad of it: I am like 
to have a towardly ſcholar of you. I now ſee, 
that with advice and practice you will make an 
angler in a ſhort time. Have but a love to it, 
and I'll warrant you. 

Jen. But, maſter, what if I could not have 
found a graſhopper ? | 

Piſc. Then J may tell you, that a black ſnail, 
with his belly ſlit, to ſhew his white; or a piece 
of ſoft cheeſe, will uſually do as well : nay, 
ſometimes a worm, or any kind of fly, as the 
ant- fly, the fleſh-fly, or wall-fly, or the dor 
or beetle, which you may find under cow-dung, 
or a bob, which you will find in the ſame place, 
and in time will be a beetle; it is a ſhort white 
worm, like to and bigger than a gentle, or a 

cod-worm, or a caſe-worm; any of theſe oo 
. 0 
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do very well to fiſh in ſuch a manner. And 
after this manner you may catch a Trout in a hot 
evening: when, as you walk by a brook, and 
ſhall ſee or hear him leap at flies, then, if you ger 
a graſhopper, put it on your hook, with ycur 
line about two yards long, ſtanding behind a buſh 
or tree where his hole is, and make your bait 
{tir up and down on the top of the water: you 
may, if you ſtand cloſe, be ſure of a bite, but 
not {ure to catch him, for he is not a leather- 
mouthed fiſh : and after this manner you may 
fiſh for him with almoſt any kind of live fly, 
but eſpecially with a graſhopper. 

Yen. But before you go further, I pray, good 
maſter, what mean you by a leather- mouthed 
fiſh ? 

Piſc. By a leather-mouthed fiſh, I mean 
ſuch as have their teeth in their throat, as the 
Chub or Cheven, and ſo the Barbel, the Gud- 
geon and Carp, and divers others have; and the 
hook being (tuck into the leather or ſkin of the 
mouth of {ſuch fiſh, does very ſeldom or never 
lole its hold : but, on the contrary, a Pike, a 
Pearch, or Trout, and ſo ſome other fiſh, which 
have not their teeth in their throats but in their 
mouths, which you ſhall obſerve to be very full 
of bones, and the ſkin very thin, and little of 
it: I ſay, of theſe filh the hook never takes fo 
ſure hold, but you often loſe your fiſh, unleſs 
he have gorged ir. 

Ven. I thank you, good maſter, for this ob- 
ſervation ; but now, what ſhall be done with my 
Chub or Cheven that I have caught ? 

Piſc. Marry, Sir, it ſhall be given away to 
ſome poor body, for I'll warrant you I'll give 


you 
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you a Trout for your ſupper: and it is a good 
beginning of your art to offer your firſt- fruits to 
the poor, who will both thank God and you for 
It, which I ſee by your ſilence you ſeem to con- 
ſent to. And for your willingneſs to part with 


it ſo charitably, I will alſo teach more concerning 


Chub-fiſhing: you are to note, that in March 
and April he is uſually taken with worms; in 
May, June, and July he will bite at any fly, or 


at cherries, or at beetles with their legs and 


wings cut off, or at any kind of ſnail, or at the 
black bee that breeds in clay-walls ; and he never 
refuſes a graſhopper on the top of a ſwift 
ſtream *, nor at the bottom the young humble- 
bee that breeds in long graſs, and is ordinarily 
found by the mower of it. In Auguſt, and in 
the cooler months, a yellow paſte, made of the 


Rrongeſt cheeſe, and pounded in a mortar with 


a little butter and ſaffron, ſo much of it, as be- 
ing beaten ſmall, will turn it to a lemon colour, 
And ſome make a paſte for the winter-months, 
at which time the Chub 1s accounted beſt; for 
then it is obſerved, that the forked bones are 
loſt or turned into a kind of griſtle, eſpecially if 
he be baked, of cheeſe and turpentine ; he will 
bite alſo at a minnow or penk, as a Trout will: 
of which I ſhall tell you more hereafter, and of 
divers other baits. But take this for a rule, that 
in hot weather he is to be fiſhed for towards the 
mid-water, or near the top; and in colder wea- 


® In the Thames, above Richmond, the beſt way of uſing 
the graſhopper for Chub, 1s to fiſh with it as with an arti- 


ficial fly ; the firſt joints of the legs muſt be pinched off: 


and in this way, when the weed is rotten, which is ſeldom 


null September, the largeft Dace are taken. 


ther 
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cher nearer the bottom, And if you filh for 


him on the top, with a beetle or any fly, then 
be ſure to let your line be very long, and to keep 
out of ſight. And having told you that his 
ſpawn is excellent meat, and that the head of a 
large Cheven, the throat being well waſhed, is 
the beſt part of him, I will ſay no more of this 
fiſh at the preſent, but wiſh you may catch the 


| next you fiſh for. 


But leſt you may judge me too nice in urging 


to have the Chub dreſſed fo preſently after he his 


taken, I will commend to your conſideration 
how curious former times have been in the like 


| kind. | 


You ſhall read in Seneca's Natural Queſtions, 


Lib. III. Cap. 17. that the ancients were ſo curious 
in the newneſs of their fiſh, that that ſeemed 
not new enough that was not put alive into the 


gueſt's hand; and he ſays, that to that end they 


| 2x uſually keep them living in glaſs bottles in 


their dining-rooms ; and they did glory much in 
their entertaining of friends to have that fiſh 
taken from under their table alive, that was 


| inſtantly to be fed upon. And he ſays, they 


took great pleaſure to ſee their Mullets change 
to ſeveral colours, when they were dying. But 
enough of this, for I doubt I have ſtaid too 
long from giving you ſome obſervations of the 
Trout, and how to fiſh for him, which ſhall 
take up the next of my ſpare time *, 
CHAP. 


be haunts of the Chub are ſtreams ſhaded with trees; 
in ſummer deep holes, where they will ſometimes float near 
the ſurface of the water, and under the boughs on the ſide 
of a bank, | 

Thezr 
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CHAP. IV. 


Obſervations of the NATURE and BREEED. 
ING of the TROUT, and how to fiſh far 
him. And the Milk-maid's Song. 


Pis8CATOR, 


5 bby Trout is a fiſh highly valued both 


in this and foreign nations : he may be 
juſtly ſaid, as the old poet ſaid of wine, 
and we Engliſh ſay of veniſon, to be a generous 
_ fiſh: a fiſh that is ſo like the buck, that he alſo 
has his ſeaſons ; for it is obſerved, that he comes 
in and goes out of ſeaſon with the ſtag and 
buck : Geſner ſays, his name is of a German off. 
ſpring, and ſays he is a fiſh that feeds clean and 
purely, in the ſwifteſt ſtreams, and on the hardelt 
2 and that he may juſtly contend with all 
reſh-water fiſh, as the Mullet may with all ſea- 
fiſh for precedency and daintineſs of taſte ; and 
that being in right ſeaſon, the moſt dainty pa- 
lates have allowed precedency to him. 
And before I go farther in my diſcourſe, let 
me tell you, that you are to obſerve, that as 
there be ſome barren does that are good in 


Their ſpawning- time is towards the beginning of April: 
they are in ſeaſon from about the middle of May, till the 
middle of February ; but are beſt in winter. 

At mid-water, and at bottom, uſe a float; at top, either 
dib, or if you have room, uſe the fly-line as for Trout. 

They are ſo eager in biting, that, when they take the 
bait, you may hear their jaws chop like thoſe of a dog. 


ſummer, 
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ſummer, ſo there be ſome barren Trouts that 
are good in winter; but there are not many 
that are ſo, for uſually they be in their per- 
fection in the month of May, and decline with 
the buck. Now you are to take notice, that 
in ſeveral countries, as in Germany, and in 
other parts, compared to our's, fiſh do differ 
much in their bigneſs, and ſhape, and other 
ways, and ſo do Trouts; it is well known; 
that in the Lake Leman, the Lake of Geneva, 
there are Trouts taken three cubits long, as 
is affirmed by Geſner, a writer of good credit; 
and Mercator * fays, the Trouts that are taken 
in the Lake of Geneva, are a great part of the 
merchandize of that famous city. And you 
are further to know, that there be certain 
waters that breed Trouts, remarkable both for 
their number and ſmallneſs. I know a little 
brook in Kent, that breeds them to a number 
incredible, and you may take them twenty or 
forty in an hour, but none greater than about 
the ſize of a Gudgeon : there are alſo, in divers 
rivers, eſpecially that relate to, or be near to 
the ſea, as Wincheſter, or the Thames about 
Windſor, a little Trout called a Samlet, or 
Skegger Trout; in both which places I have 
caught twenty or forty at a ſtanding, that will 
bite as faſt and as freely as Minnows ; theſe be 
by ſome taken to be young Salmons, but in thoſe 


Gerard Mercator, of Ruremond in Flanders, a man of 
ſo intenſe application to mathematical ſtudies, that he he- 
glected the neceſſary refreſhments of nature. He engraved 
with his own hand, and coloured, the maps to bis geogra- 
phical writines. He wrote feveral books of theology; and 
died 1594 

F waters 
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waters they never grow to be bigger than a 
Herring. 

There is alſo in Kent, near to Canterbury, a 
Trout called there a Fordidge Trout, a Trout 
that bears the name of the town where it is 
uſually caught, that is accounted the rareſt of 
fiſh; many of them near the bigneſs of a Sal. 
mon, but known by their different colour, and 
in their beſt ſeaſon they cut very white; and 
none of theſe have been known to be caught 
with an angle, unleſs it were one that was caught 
by Sir George Haſtings, an excellent angler, and 
now with God ; and he hath told me, he thought 
that Trout bit not for hunger but wantonnels ; 
and it is the rather to be believed; becauſe both 
he then, and many others before him, have 
been curious to ſearch into their bellies, what 
the food was by which they lived ; and have 
found out nothing by which they might ſatisfy 
their curioſity, 

Concerning which you are to take notice, that 
it is reported by good authors, that graſhop- 
pers * and ſome fiſh have no mouths, but are 


It is ſaid by naturaliſts, that the graſhopper has no 
mouth, but a pipe in his breaſt, through which it ſucks 
the dew, which is its nutriment. There are two ſorts, 
the green and the dun; ſome ſay there is a third, of a 
yellowiſh green. They are found in long graſs, from Jun 
to the end of September, and even in October, if the weather 
be mild. In the middle of May you will ſee in the joints 
of roſemary, thiſtles, and almoſt all the larger weeds, a 
white fermented froth, which the country people call 
Cuckow's Spit; in theſe the eggs of the graſhopper are 
depoſited ; and if your examine them, you ſhall never fail 
of finding a yellowiſh inſe&, of about the ſize and ſhape 
of a grain of wheat, which, doubtleſs, is ine young gral- 
hopper. | : 
nouriſhed 
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nouriſhed and take breath by the porouſneſs of 


their gills, man knows not how; and this may 
be believed, if we conſider that when the raven 

hath hatched her eggs, ſhe takes no farther care, 
but leaves her young ones to the care of the 
God of nature, who is ſaid in the Pſalms, To 
“ feed the young ravens that call upon him.” 
And they be kept alive, and feed by a dew, or 
worms that breed in their neſts, or ſome other 
ways that we mortals know not; and this may 
be believed of the Fordidge Trout, which, as it 
is ſaid of the ſtork, that he knows his ſeaſon, 
ſo he knows his times, I think almoſt his day 
of coming into that river out of the ſea, where 
he lives, and it is like, feeds nine months of 


the year, and faſts three in the river of Fordidge. 


And you are to note, that thoſe townſmen are 
very punctual in obſerving the time of begin- 
ning to fiſh for them; and boaſt much that 
their river affords a Trout, that exceeds all 
others. And juſt ſo does Suſſex boaſt of ſeveral 
fiſh; as namely, a Shelſey Cockle, a Chicheſter 
Lobſter, an Arundel Mullet, and an Amerly 
Trout. 

And now for ſome confirmation of the For- 
didge Trout : you are to know that this Trout is 
thought to eat nothing in the freſh water; and 
it may be the better believed, becauſe it is well 
known, that ſwallows, and bats, and wagtails, 
which are called half-year birds, and not ſeen to 
flie in England for ſix months in the year, but 
about Michaelmas leave us for a 
hotter climate ; yet ſome of them . _ 2 
that have been left behind their gy —_ 
fellows, have been found, many 
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thouſands at a time, in hollow trees, or clay 
caves; where they have been obſerved to live 


and ſleep out the whole winter without meat; 


and ſo Albertus * obſerves, that there is one 
kind of frog that hath her mouth 

Se Topſel / naturally ſhut up about the end 
4 of Auguſt, and that ſhe lives fo 


all the winter-: mh. though it be ſtrange t 


fome, yet it is known to too many among us to 
be doubted ÞF. 

And ſo much for theſe Fordidge Frouts, 
which never afford an angler ſport, bur either 
ive their time of being in the freſh water, by 
their meat formerly gotten in the ſea, not unlike 
the ſwallow or frog, or by the virtue- of the 
freſh water only; or as the bird of Paradiſe; and 
the camelion are ſaid to live by the ſun and the 
air. 
| There is alſo in Northumberland a Trout called 
a Bull-trout, of a much greater length and big- 
nels than any in theſe ſouthern parts : and there 
are in many rivers that relate to the ſea, Salmon- 
trours, as much different from others, both in 
ſhape and in their ſpots, as we ſee ſheep in ſome 
countries differ one from another in their ſhape 
and bigneſs, and in the fineneſs of their wool: 
and certainly, as ſome paſtures breed larger ſheep, 
4o do ſome rivers, by reaſon of the ground over 
Wen they run, breed larger Trouts. 


Albertus Magnur, a German Dominican, and a very 
learned man: Urban IV. compelled him to accept of the 
biſhoprick of Rari/bon, He wrote a treatiſe on the ſecrets 
of nature, and twenty other, volumes 1 in folio; and, died.at 
Cologne 1280. 

+ See Chap. viii. 
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Now the next thing that I will commend to 
your conſideration is, that the Trout is of a 
more ſudden growth than other fiſh : concerning 
which you are alſo to take notice, that he lives 
not ſo long as the Pearch and divers other fiſhes 
do, as Sir Francis Bacon hath obſerved in his 
hiſtory of life and death. 

And next you are to take notice, that he is 
not like the Crocodile, which if he lives never 
ſo long, yet always thrives till his death: but it 
18 — with the Trout; for after he is come 
to his full growth, he declines in his body, and 
keeps his bigneſs, or thrives only in his head 
till his death. And you are to know, that he 
will, eſpecially before the time of his ſpawn- 
ing, get almoſt miraculouſly through weirs and 
flood - gates againſt the ſtreams, even through 
ſuch high and ſwift places as is almoſt incredi- 
ble. Next, that the Trout uſually, ſpawns about 
October or November, but in ſome rivers a little 
ſooner or later: which is the more obſervable, 
becauſe moſt other fiſh ſpawn in the ſpring or 
ſummer, when the fun hath warmed both the 
earth and water, and made it fit for generation. 
And you are to note, that he continues many 
months out of ſeaſon: for it may be obſerved 
of the Trout, that he is like the buck or the ox, 
that will not be fat in many months, though he 
go in the very ſame paſture that horſes do, which 
will be fat in one month; and ſo you may ob- 
ſerve, that moſt other fiſhes recover ſtrength, and 
grow ſooner fat and in ſeaſon than the Trout 

oth, | | 

And next you are to note, that till the ſun 
gets to ſuch a height as to warm the earth and 

© 4 the 
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the water, the Trout is ſick and lean, and louſy, 
and unwholſome : for you ſhall in winter find 
him to have a big head, and then to be lank, 
and thin, and lean; at which time many of them 
have ticking on them ſugs, or Trout-lice, which 
is a kind of a worm, in ſhape like a clove or pin 
with a big head, and ſticks cloſe to him, and 
ſucks his moiſture; thoſe, I think, the Trout 
breeds himſelf, and never thrives till he free him- 
ſelf from them, which is when warm weather 
comes ; and then, as he grows ſtronger, he gets 
from the dead ſtill water, into the ſharp ſtreams, 
and the gravel, and there rubs off theſe worms 
or lice; and then, as he grows ſtronger, ſo he 
gets him into ſwifter and ſwifter ſtreams, and 
there lies at the watch for any fly or minnow 
that comes near to him; and he eſpecially loves 
the May-fly, which is bred of the cod-worm, 
or cadis *, and theſe make the Trout bold and 
luſty ; and he is uſually fatter and better meat at 
the end of that month, than at any time of the 
ear. 
N Now you are to know, that it is obſerved, 
that uſually the beſt Trouts are either red or yel- 
low; though ſome, as the Fordidge Trout, be 
white and yet good; but that is not uſual: and 


®* This is thought to be a miſtake, and that the cod- 
worm, or cadis, produces a very di erent fly, called the 
cadis-fly, which 1s thus deſcribed: It is a large yellow fly ; 
has four pale yellow y wings all of one colour; his body is 
of a pale yellow, ribbed with a dark brown. But the May- 
fly, which I could never underſtand to be any other than 
the green-drake, is incloſed, when in embryo, in a longer 
and much ſmaller huſk than the cadis-fly above-mentioned. 
See the Art of Angling and Complete F ly-Fifher, by Richard 
Bowler, printed at Worcefter, in 12mo, : 
2 iT 
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it is a note obſervable, that the female Trout 
hath uſually a leſs head, and a deeper body than 
the male Trout, and is uſually the better meat: 
and note, that a hog-back, and a little head to 
either Trout, Salmon, or any other fiſh, is a 
ſign that that fiſh is in ſeaſon, 

But yet you are to note, that as you ſee ſome 
willows or palm-trees bud and bloſſom ſooner 
than others do, ſo ſome Trouts be in rivers ſooner 
in ſeaſon : and as ſome hollies or oaks are longer 
before they caſt their leaves, ſo are ſome Trouts 
in rivers longer before they go out of ſeaſon. 

And you are to note, that there are ſeveral 
kinds of Trouts, but theſe ſeveral kinds are not 
conſidered but by very few men, for they go un- 
der the general name of Trouts: juſt as pigeons 
do in moſt places; though it is certain, there are 
tame and wild pigeons: and of the tame, there 
be helmits and runts, and carriers and cropers, 
and indeed too many to name. Nay, the Royal 
Society have found and publiſhed lately, that 
there be thirty-three kinds of ſpiders : and yet all, 
for aught I know, go under that one general name 
of ſpider. And it is ſo with many kinds of fiſh, 
and of Trouts eſpecially, which differ in their 
bigneſs and ſhape, and ſpots and colour. The 
great Kentiſh hens may be an inſtance compared 
to other hens; and doubtleſs there is a kind of 
ſmall Trout, which will never thrive to he big, 
that breeds very many more than others do, that 
be of a larger ſize; which you may rather be- 
lieve, if you conſider, that the little wren and 
titmouſe will have twenty young ones at a time, 
when uſually the noble hawk, or the muſical 
thraſſel or blackbird, exceed not four or five. 
F 4 And 
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And now you ſhall ſee me try my ſkill to 
catch a Trout; and at my next walking, either 
this evening, or to-morrow morning, I will give 
you direction how you yourſelf ſhall fiſh for 
him. 

Ven, Truſt me, maſter, I ſee now it is a 
harder matter to catch a Trout than a Chub: for 
J have put on patience, and followed you theſe 
two hours, and not ſeen a fiſh ſtir, neither at 
your minnow nor your worm. 

Piſc. Well, ſcholar, you muſt endure worſe 
luck ſometime, or you will never make a good 
angler. But what ſay you now? there is a 
_— now, and a good one too, if I can but 

old him, and two or three turns more will tire 
him : now you ſee he lies ſtill, and the fleight 
is to land him: reach me that landing net: ſo, 
Sir, now he is mine own, what ſay you now, is 
not this worth all my labour and your patience? 

Ven. On my word, maſter, this is a gallant 
Trout, what ſhall we do with him? 

Piſc. Marry, &en eat him for ſupper : we'll 
go to my hoſtels from whence we came; ſhe 
rold me, as I was going out of door, that my 
brother Peter, a good angler and a chearful 
companion, had ſent word he would lodge there 
to night, and bring a friend with him. My 
hoſteſs has two beds, and I know you and I 
may have the beſt: we'll rejoice with my bro- 
ther Peter and his friend, tell tales, or ſing bal- 
lads, or make a catch, or find ſome harmleſs 
port to content us, and paſs away a little time 
without offence to God or man. 

Jen. A match, good maſter, let's go to that 
bouſe, for the linen looks white, and ſmells of 


layen- 
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| lavender, and I long to lie in a pair of ſheets 
that ſmell ſo: let's be going, good maſter, for 
| am hungry again with fiſhing. 

Piſc. Nay, ſtay a little, good ſcholar; I 
caught my Jaſt Trout with a worm, now I will 
put on a minnow, and try a quarter of an hour 
about yonder trees for another, and ſo walk 
towards our lodging. Look you, ſcholar, there- 
about we fhall have a bite preſently, or not at 
all: have with you Sir! o'my word I have hold 
of him. Oh it is a great logger-headed Chub; 
come, hang him upon that willow twig, and 
let's be going. But turn out of the way a little, 
good ſcholar, towards yonder high honeyſuckle 
hedge ; there we'll ſit and ſing, whilſt this ſhower 
falls ſo gently upon the teeming earth, and gives 
yet a ſweeter ſmell to the lovely flowers that 
adorn theſe verdant meadows. 

Look, under the broad beech-tree, I fat 
down, when I was laſt this way a fiſhing, and 
| the birds in the adjoining grove ſeemed to have 
a friendly contention with an echo, whoſe dead 
voice ſeemed ro live in a hollow tree, near to the 
brow of that primroſe-hill ; there I ſat viewing 
the ſilver ſtreams glide ſilently towards their cen- 
ter, the tempeſtuous ſea; yet ſometimes oppoſed 
by rugged roots and pebble-ſtones, which broke 
their waves, and turned them into foam: and 
| ſometimes I beguiled time by viewing the harm- 
leſs lambs, ſome leaping ſecurely in the cool 
ſhade, whilſt others ſported themſelves in the 
chearful ſun; and ſaw others craving comfort 
from the ſwollen udders of their bleating dams. 
As I thus far, theſe and other fights had ſo fully 

| poſſeſt 
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poſſeſt my ſoul with content, that I thought, as 
the poet has happily expreſt it, 


I was for that time lifted above earth; 
And poſſeſt joys not promis'd in my birth. 


As I left this place and entered into the next 
field, a ſecond pleaſure entertained me ; *twas a 
handſome milk-maid, that had not yet attained ſo 
much age and wiſdom as to load her mind with 
any fears of many things that will never be, az 
too many men too often do; but ſhe caſt away 
all care, and ſung like a nightingale ; her voice 
was good, and the ditty fitted for it : *twas that 
ſmooth ſong, which was made by Kit Marlin, 
now at leaſt fifty years ago: and the milk-maid's 
mother ſung an anſwer to it, which was made 
by Sir Walter Raleigh in his younger days. 

They were old-faſhioned poetry, but choice- 
ly good, I think much better than the ſtrong 
lines that are now in faſhion in this critical age. 
Look yonder! on my word, yonder they both 
he a milking again. I will give her the Chub, 
and perſuade them to fing thoſe two ſongs to us. 

God ſpeed you, good woman, I have been a 
fiſhing, and am going to Bleak-Hall ® to my bed, 
and having caught more fiſh than will ſup myſelf 
and my fnend, I will beſtow this upon you and 
your daughter, for J uſe to fell none. 

Milk-w. Marry God requite you, Sir, and we'll 
eat it chearfully; and if you come this way a 


»The author ſeems here to have forgot himſelf ; for, 


fiſhing 


Page 53, he ſays is to lodge at Trout-Hall, 
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fiſning two months hence, a grace of God T'll 
give you a ſillabub of new verjuice in a new-· made 
bay- cock for it, and my Maudlin ſhall ſing you 
one of her beſt ballads; for ſhe and I both love 
all anglers, they be ſuch honeſt, civil, quiet 
men: in the mean time will you drink a draught 
of red cow's milk ? you ſhall have it freely. 

Piſc. No, I thank you; but I pray do us a 
courteſy that ſhall ſtand you and your daughter 
in nothing, and yet we will think ourſelves till 
ſomething in your debt: it is but to ſing us a 
ſong that was ſung by your daughter when I 
| laſt paſt over this meadow, about eight or nine 
days ſince. 

Milk-w. What ſong was it, I pray? Was it, 
Come ſhepherds deck your herds? or, As at noon 
| Dulcinea reſted ? or, Phillida flouts me? or, Chevy 
Chace ? or, Fehnny Armſtrong ? or, Troy Town ? 

Piſc. No, it is none of thoſe; it is a ſong, 
that your daughter ſung the firſt part, and you 
ſung the anſwer to it. 


* There are ſome few exceptions to this character of ang- 
lers: the greateſt and moſt wonderful revolution that ever 
happened in any ſtate, was brought about by an angler; I 
mean.that in Naples, in the year 1647: concerning which 
we are told, That a young man, about twenty-four, hap- 
« pened to be in a corner of the great market-place at Na- 
« ples, aſprightly man, of a middle ſtature, black-eyed, ra- 
ther lean than fat, having a ſmall tuft of hair; he wore 
linen ſlops, a blue waiſtcoat, and went barefoot, with a 
* mariner's cap; but he was of a good countenance, ſtout 
and lively as could be. His profeſſion was to angle fer 
* little fiſh with a cane, hook, and line. His name was Te- 
„ maſo Anello, of Amalfi, but vulgarly called Maſaniello.“ 
dee the hiſtory of the revolution in Naples, by Sig. Alefſan- 


aro Giraffi, © 
5 Milk. cv. 
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= 


Milk-w. O, I know it now, I learned the 
firſt part in my golden age, when I was about 
the age of my poor daughter; and the latter 
part, which indeed fits me beſt now, but two or 
three years ago, when the cares of the world 
began to take hold of me: but you ſhall, God 
willing, hear them both, and ſung as well as we 
can, for we both love anglers, Come Maudiy, 
ſing the firſt part to the gentlemen with a mer 
heart, and I'll ſing the ſecond, when you have 
done. 


| The Mitx-Maid's SO NG. 


"Es ME live with me, and be my love, 

And we will all the pleaſures prove, 
That valleys, groves, or hills, or field, 
Or woods, and ſteepy mountains yield. 


. Where we will fit upon the rocks, 
And ſee the ſhepherds feed our flocks, 
By ſhallow rivers, to whoſe falls, 

« Melodious birds fing madrigals, 


And I will make thee beds of roſes, 

And then a thouſand fragrant pogſies, 

A cap of flowers, and a kirtle, | 
Embroider'd all with leaves of myrtle. 


A gown made of the fineſt wool, 85 8 
bich from our pretty lambs we pull; 
Slippers lin'd choicely for the cold, 


Mb buckles of the pureſt gold. 
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A belt of trau and iuy buds, 

With coral claſps and amber ſtuds ; 
And if theſe pleaſures may thee move, 
Come live with me and be my love. 


Thy filver diſhes for thy meat, 


As precious as the gods do eat, 
Sha#l on an ivory table be, 
Prepar d each day for thee and me. 


The ſhepherd-fwains ſhall dance and ſing, 
For thy delight each May morning : 
If theſe delights thy mind may move, 
Then live with me, and be my love. 


Ven. Truſt me, maſter, it is a choice ſong, 
and ſweetly ſung by honeſt Maudlin. I now lee 
it was not without cauſe, that our good Queen 
Elizabeth did fo often wiſh herſelf a milk-maid 
all the month of May, becauſe they are not 
troubled with fears and cares, but ſing ſweetly 
all the day, and ſleep ſecurely all the night: and 
without doubt, honeſt, innocent, pretty Maudlin 
does ſo. VII beſtow Sir Thomas Overbury's 
milk-maid's with upon her, “That ſhe may die 
ein the ſpring, and being dead, may have good 

* Dr. Warburton, in his notes on The Merry Wives of 
Windſor, aſcribes this ſong to Shake/peare : it is true, Sir 
Hugh Evans, in the third act of that play, ſings four lines of 
it; and jtis err in a collection of poems ſaid to be Shake- 
ſprare's, publiſhed between twenty and thirty years after his 
death; but the authority of that collection has ever been 
queſtioned. On the contrary, Walton has juſt ſaid it was 


made by Kit Mar/ow, a poet well known at that time. 
The reader will judge of theſe authorities as he pleaſes.” 


« ſfore 
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Ch 
« ſtore of flowers ſtuck round about her wind. 
« ing ſheet “.“ 


The Mitkx-MaiD's MoTuxR's Anſwer, 


F all the world and love were young, 

And truth in every ſhepherd's tongue, 
Theſe pretty pleaſures might me move 

To live with thee, and be thy love. 


But time drives flocks from field to fold, 
When rivers rage, and rocks grow cold, 
Then Philomel becometh dumb, 

And age complains of care to come. 


The flowers do fade, and wanton fields 
To wayward winter reckoning yields, 
A boney tongue, a heart of gall, 

1s fancy's ſpring, but ſorrows fall. 


T by gowns, thy ſhoes, thy beds of roſes, 
Thy cap, thy kirtle, and thy pogſies, 
Soon break, ſoon wither, ſoon forgotten, 
In folly ripe, in reaſon rotten. 


ek. Ay belt of ſtrat, and iuy buds, 


Mili naid, printed with his Life, in i2mo, 1655. 


Thy coral claſps, and amber ſtuds, 
All theſe in me no means can move, 
To come to thee, and be thy love. 


What fhould we talk of dainties then, 
Of better meat than's fit for men? 


* Sir Thomas Overbury's Characher of a fair and bat; 


The 
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| | Theſe are but vain ; that's only good 


Which God hath bleſt, and ſent for food. 
er. But could youth laſt, and love ftill breed, 


Had joys no date, nor age no need; 
Then thoſe delights my mind might move, 
To live with thee, and be thy love. 


Mother. Well, I have done my ſong ; but 
ſtay, honeſt anglers, for I will make Maudlin 
to ſing you one ſhort ſong more. Maudlin, ſing 
that ſong that you ſung laſt night, when young 
Corydon the ſhepherd played ſo purely on his 
daten pipe to you and your couſin Betty. 

Maud. I will mother. 


# Married a wife of late, 
The more's my unhappy fate: 
J married ber for love, | 
As my fancy did me move, 
Aud not for @ worldly eſtate. 


But oh ! the green ſickneſs 
Soon changed her likeneſs ; 
And all her beauty did fail. 
But tis not ſo, 
With thoſe that go, 
Thro' froſt and ſnow, 
As all men know, 
And carry the milking-pail. 


Piſc. Well ſung, good woman; I thank you; 
Pll give you another diſh of fiſh one of theſe 
days, and then beg another ſong of you. Come, 
ſcholar, let Maudlin alone; do not you offer to 

ſpoil 
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ſpoil her voice. Look, yonder comes mine 
hoſteſs, to call us to ſupper. How now! is ny 
brother Peter come ? 

Hoſteſs. Yes, and a friend with him; they ate 
both glad to hear that you are in theſe parts, and 
long to ſee you, and long to be at ſupper, for 
they be very hungry. 


CHAP V. 


Mobi Directions how to fih *, and how h 
make for the TROUT an Artificial Min- 
now and Flies, with ſome merriment, 


PisCATOR. 


ELL met, brother Peter; I hear you 

* \ and a friend would lodge here to night, 

and that hath made me to bring my 

friend to lodge here too. My friend is one 

that would fain be a brother of the angle ; he 

hath been an avgler but this day, and I have 

taught him how to catch a Chub by daping 

with a graſhopper, and the Chub he caught was 

2 luſty one of nineteen inches long. But, pray 
brother Peter, who is your companion ? 

Peter. Brother Piſcator, my triend is an ho- 
neſt countryman, and his name is Corydon, and 
he is a downright witty companion, that met me 
here purpoſely to be pleaſant and eat a Trout, 
and I have not yet wetted my line ſince we met 
together; but I hope to fit him with a Trout 


for his breakfaſt, for I'll be early vp. 


Pile. 
ES 


for look you here is a 
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Piſ. Nay, brother, you ſhall not ſtay ſo long: 


. 


will fill ix reaſonable bellies Come, hoſteſs, 


dreſs it preſently, and get us what other meat 


the houſe will afford, and give us ſome of your 
beſt barley-wine, the good liquor that our honeſt 
fore-fathers did uſe to drink of ; the drink which 


1 their health, and made them live ſo 
ong, and to do ſo many good deeds. 


Peter. O'my word, this Trout is perfect in 


ſeaſon, Come, 1 thank you, and here is a 


hearty draught to you, and to all the brothers of 


the Angle whereſoever they be, and to my young 
brother's good fortune to-morrow : I will furniſh 


him with a rod, if you will furniſh him with the 


reſt of the tackling z we will ſet him up and 
make him a Fiſher. 


And I will tell him one thing for his encou- | 


ragement, that his fortune hath made him happy 


to be ſcholar to ſuch a maſter; a maſter that 


G | Knows 


— 
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knows as much both of the nature and breeding 
of fiſh as any man: and can alſo tell him as well 
how to catch and cook them, from the Minnow 
to the Salmon, as any that I ever met withal. 
Pie. Truſt me, 2 Peter, I find my 

ſcholar to be ſo ſuitable to my own humour, 
which is to be free and pleaſant, and civilly 
merry, that my reſolution is to hide nothing that 
1 know from him. Believe me, ſcholar, this 
is my reſolution ; and fo here's to you a hearty 
draught, and to all that love us, and the. honeſt 
art of Angling. 

Ven. Truſt me, good maſter, you ſhall not 
ſow your ſeed in barren ground, for I hope to 
return you an increaſe anſwerable to your hopes; 
but however you ſhall find me obedient, and 
thankful, and ſerviceable to my beſt ability. 

Piſc. *Tis enough, honeſt ſcholar, come, 
let's to ſupper. . Come my friend Coridon, this 
Trout looks lovely, it was twenty-two inches 
when it was taken, and the belly of it looked 
ſome part of it as yellow as a marigold, and 
part of it as white as a lilly, and yet, methinks, 
it looks better in this good ſauce. 

Cor. Indeed honeſt friend, it looks well, and 
taſtes well; I thank you for it, and ſo doth my 
friend Peter, or elſe he is to blame. 

Pet. Yes, and ſo l do, we all thank you, and 
when we have ſupped, I will get my friend Cori 
don to ſing you a ſong for requital. 

Cor. I will ſing a ſong, if any body will ſing 
another; elle, to be plain with you, I will ſing 
none : Iam none of thoſe that ſing for meat, but 
for company: I ſay, Tis merry in ball, when 
men ing all. 

| _ Piſe. 
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Piſc. I'll ptothiſe you I'll ſing a ſong that was 
lately made at my requeſt, by Mr. William Baſſe, 
one that hath made the choice ſongs of the 
Hunter in his career, and of Tom of Bedlam, and 
many others of note; and this that I will ſing, 
ls in ptaiſe of Angling: 
Cor. And then mine fhall be the praiſe of a 
country-man's life: What will the reſt ſing of? 
Pet. I will promiſe you, I will ſing another 
ſong in praife of Angling to-morrow night, for 
we will not part till then, but fiſh to-morrow, 
and ſup together, and the next day every man 
leave fiſhing, and fall to his buſineſs. 
Venat. Tis a match, I will provide you a 
ſong or a catch againſt then too, which ſhall 
ive ſome addition of mirth to the company; 
or we will be civil and as merry as beggars. 
Piſc. *Tis a match my maſters; let's een ſa 
grace, and turn to the fire, drink the other cup 
to wet our whiſtles, and fo ſing away all ſad 
| thoughts, | 
Come on, my maſters, who begins? I think it 
is beſt to draw cuts, and avoid contention. 
Pet. It is 4 match. Look the ſhorteſt eut 
falls to Coridon. mY 
Cor, Well then, I will begin, for I hate con- 
tention, 


Coxtipons SONG, 
0 H the ſweet contentment 
The countryman doth find! 
Heigh trolollie lollie loe 
Heigh trolollie lollie lee, 
That quiet contemplation 
Poſſeſſeth all my mind: 
G 2 
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Then care away, . 
And wend along with me. 


Far courts are full of flattery, 
As hath too oft been tried; 
Heigh trolollie lollie loe, &c.  . 
The city full of wantonneſs, . . + 
And both are full of pride: 
Then care away, &c. 


But oh the honeſt countryman 
Speaks truly from his heart, 
Heigh trolollie lollie hoe, &c. 
His pride is in his tillage, 
His horſes and his cart : 
Then care away, &c. 


Our cloathing is good ſbeep- ſcins, 
Gray ruſſet for our wives, 

Heigh trolollie lollie loe, &c. 
*Tis warmth and not gay cloathing, - 
That doth prolong our lives : 

Then care away, &c. 


The ploughman, tho* be labour hard, 
Yet on the holy-day, | 
Heigb trolollie lollie loe, Sc. 
No emperor ſo merrily 
Does paſs his time away : 

Then care away, &c. 


To recompenſe our tillage, 
The heavens afford us . 
Heigb trolollie lollie loe, Ic. 
And for our feet refreſhments 
The earth affords us bowers : 
Then care away, &c. 


The 


4 
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The cuckow and the nig btingale, 
Full merrily do fing, 

Heigh trololli lollie loe, fc. 
And with their pleaſant roundelays 
Bid welcome to the ſpring: 

Then care away, &c. 


This is not half the happineſs 
The countryman enjoys ; 

Heigh trolollie lollie loe, &c. 
Tho” others think they have as much, 
Zet he that ſays ſo lies: 

Then come away, 

Turn countryman with me. 

Jo. CHalkniil *. 


Piſc. Well ſung Coridon, this ſong was ſung 
with mettle ; and vt was choicely fitted to the oc- 
caſion; I ſhall love you for it as long as I know 
you ; I would you were a brother of the angle, 
for a companion that is chearful, and free from 
ſwearing and ſcurrilous diſcourſe, is worth gold. 
I love ſuch mirth as does not make friends 
alhamed to look upon one another next morning; 
nor men that cannot well bear it, to repent the 
money they ſpend when they. be warmed with 
drink : and take this for a rule, you may pick 
out ſuch times and ſuch companies, that you may 
make yourſelves merrier for'a little than a great 
deal of money; for. Tis the company and not 
the charge that makes the feaſt: and ſuch a 
companion you * I thank you for it. 


Jobs Chalkbill, Eſq; of whom mention is made in the 
author's life. 
| G 3 But 
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But I will not compliment you out of the debt 
that I owe you, and therefore I will begin my 
ſong, and wiſh it may be ſq well liked, 


The Ax G L E R's SONG, 


A S inward love breeds outward talk, 
44 The hound fome praiſe, and ſome the hawk ; 
Some better pleas'd with private ſport, 
Uſe tennis, ſome a miſtreſs court: 
But theſe delights I neither wiſh, © 
Nor envy, while I freely fiſh.” 


I ho bunts, doth oft in danger ride, 
Who hawks, lures oft both far and wide; 
I bo uſes games ſhall often prove 
A loſer; but who falls in love, 

1s fetter'd in fond Cupid's faare : 

My angle breeds me no ſuch care. 


Of recreation there is none 
So free as fiſhing is alone; 
Al other paſtimes do no leſs 
Than mind and body both poſſeſs : 
| My hand alone my work can do, 
Sa I can b and fudy too. 


J care not, J, to fiſh in ſeas, ; 
Freſh rivers beſt my mind do pleaſe ; 
Whoſe ſeweet calm courſe I contemplate, 
And ſetk in life to imitate : | 
In civil bounds I fain would keep, 
And for my paſt offences weep, 
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And when the timorous Trout I wait 

To take, and be devours my bait, 

How poor a thing ſometimes I find, 

Will captivate a greedy mind : 
And when none bite, I praiſe the wiſe, 
Whom vain allurements ne er ſurpriſe. 


But yet tho while I fiſh faſt, 
I make good fortune my repaſt, 
And thereunto my friend invite, 
In whom I more than that delight : 
Who is more wel:ome to my diſh, 
Than to my angle was my fiſh. 


As well content no prize to take, 
As uſe of taken prize to make : 
For ſo our Lord was pleaſed when 
He fiſhers made fiſhers of men : 
Where, which is in no other game, 
A man may fiſh and praiſe his name. 8 


The firſt men that our Saviour dear 
Did chuſe to wait upon him here, 
Bleſt fiſhers were, and fiſh the laſt 
Food was, that he on earth did taſte. 
I therefore ſtrive to follow thoſe, 
Whom be to follow him hath choſe, 


; Cor. Well ſung brother, yau have paid your 
ebt in good coin ; we Anglers are all beholding 
the good man that made this ſong. Come, 
oſteſs, give us more ale, and let's drink t 
im. 


N 6 4 And 


* - 
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And now let's every one go to bed, that we 
may riſe early; but firſt let's pay our reckoning, 
for 1 will have nothing to hinder me in the 
morning; for my purpoſe is to prevent the ſun. 
riſing. 8 | | 

Pet. A match, Come, Coridon, you are to be 
my bed-fellow : 1 know, brother, you and your 
ſcholar will lie together; but where ſhall we 
meet to morrow night? for my friend Coridon 
and I will go up the water towards Ware. 

Piſc. And my ſcholar and I will go down to- 
wards Waltham. | 

Cor. Then let's meet here; for here are freſh 
, ſheets that ſmell of lavender, and I am ſure we 
cannot expect better meat, or better uſage in 
any place. | 

Pet. *Tis a match. Good night to eyery body, 

Piſ. And fo ſay I. | 

Venat. And fo ſay I. 


Piſ. Good morrow good hoſteſs, I ſee my 
brother Peter is ſtill. in bed: Come, give my 
ſcholar and me a morning drink, and a bit of 
meat to breakfaſt, and be ſure to get a good diſh 
of meat or two againſt ſupper, for we ſhall come 
home as hungry as hawks. Come, ſcholar, let's 
be going. 

Venat. Well now, good maſter, as we walk 
towards the river give me direction, according 
to your promiſe, how I ſhall fiſh for a Trout. 
Piſc. My honeſt ſcholar, I will take this very 
convenient opportunity to do it. | 

The Trout 1s uſually caught with a worm or a 
minnow, which ſome call a penk, or with a fly, 
vig. either a natural or an artificial fly: corcern- 

1 | ing 
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ing which three, Iwill give you ſome obſervations 
and directions. | 

And firſt for worms: of theſe there be very 
many ſorts, ſome breed only in the earth, as the 
earth-worm, others of or amongſt plants, as the 
dug · worm; and others breed either out of excre- 
ments, or in the bodies of living creatures, as in 
the horns of ſheep or deer; or ſome of dead 

fleſh, as the maggot or gentle, and others. 
Now theſe be moſt of them particularly good 
for particular fiſhes : but for the Trout, the dew- 
worm, which ſome alſo call the lob-worm, and 
the brandling, are-the chief ; and eſpecially the 
firſt for a great Trout, and the latter for a leſs. 
There be alſo of lob-worms ſome called ſquirrel- 
tails, a worm that has a red head, a ſtreak down 
the back, and a broad tail, which are noted to be 
the beſt, becauſe they are the tougheſt and moſt 
lively, and live longeſt in the water : for you are 
to know, that a dead worm 1s but a dead bait, and 
like to catch nothing, compared to a lively quick 
ſtirring worm: and for a brandling, he is uſually 
found in an old dunghill, or ſome very rotten 
place near to it: but moſt uſually in cow-dung, 
or hog's-dung, rather than horſe-dung, which 
is ſomewhat too hot and dry for that worm. But 
the beſt of them are to be found in the bark of 
the tanners, which they caſt up in heaps after 
they have ufed it about their leather. | 

There are alſo divers other kinds of worms, 

which for colour and ſhape alter even as the 
ground out of which they are got; as the marſh- 
worm, the tag-tail, the flag-worm, the dock- 
worm, the oak-worm, the gilt-tail, the twachel 
Tiga | or 
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or lob-worm *, which of all others is the moſt 
excellent bait for a Salmon; and too many to 
name, even as many forts as ſome think there be 
of ſeveral herbs or ſhrubs, or of ſeveral kinds of 
birds in the air; of which I ſhall ſay no more, 
but tell you, that what worms ſoever you fiſh 
with, are the better for being well ſcoured, that 


bs, long kept before they be uſed : and in caſe 


ou have not been ſo provident, then the way to 
cleanſe and ſcour them quickly, is to put them 
all night in water, if they be lob- worms, and 
then put them into your bag with fennel; but 
you muſt not put your brandlings above an hour 
in water, and then put them into fennel for ſud- 
den uſe: but if you have time, and purpoſe to 
keep them long, then they be beſt preſerved in 
an earthen pot with good ſtore of moſs, which 


To ayold confuſion, it may be neceſſary to remark, 
that the ſame kind of worm is, in different places, known by 
different names: thus the marſh and the meadow-wornm, 
are the ſame ; and the lob-worm, or twachel, is alſo call; 
ed the dew-worm ; and the garden-worm, and the dock- 
worm, is, in ſome places, called the flag- worm. 

The tag-tail is found in March and April, in marled 
lands or meadows, after a ſhower of rain, or in a morn- 
ing, when the weather is calm, and not cold. 

To find the oak- worm, beat on an ogk-tree, that grows 
—— a highway or bare place, and they will fall for you to 

ther. 

To find the dock-worm, go to an old pond or pit, and 
pull up ſome of the flags; ſhake the roots in the water, and 
amongſt the fibres that grow from the roots you will find 
little huſks, or caſes, of a reddiſh or yellowiſh colour ; open 


theſe carefully with a pin, and take from thence a little worm, 


pale and yellow, or white, like a gentle, but longer and 
flenderer, with rows of feet down his belly, and a red head; 
this is the dock or flag- worm. An excellent bait for Gray- 
hng, Tench, Bream, Carp, Roach and Dace. 
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js to be freſh every three or four days in ſum- 
mer, and every week or eight days in winter 
or at leaſt the moſs taken from them, and clean 
waſhed, and wrung betwixt your hands till it be 
dry, and then 05 It to them again. And when 

our worms, eſpecially the brandling, begins to 
be ſick and loſe of his bigneſs, then you may re- 
cover him, by putting a little milk or cream, 
about a ſpoonful in a day, into them, by drops 
on the moſs; and if there be added to the cream 
an egg beaten and boiled in it, then it will both 
fatten and preſerve them long *®. And note, that 
when the knot, which is near to the middle of 
the brandling, begins to ſwell, then he is ſick 
and, if he be not well looked to, is near dying. 
And for moſs, you are to note, that there be 
divers kinds of it r, which I could name to you, 
but will only tell you, that that which is likeſt 
a buck's- horn is the beſt, except it be ſoft white 
moſs, which grows on ſome heaths, and is hard 
to be found. And nate, that in a very dry time, 
hen you are put to an extremity for worms, 
walnut- tree leaves ſqueezed into water, or ſalt 


The following is alſo an excellent way, viz. Take a piece 
of hop-ſack, or other very coarſe cloth, and waſh it clean, 
and let it dry; then wet it in the liquor wherein beef has 
been boiled ; but be careful that the beef is freſh, for ſalt 
will kill the worms, and m_ it, but not quite dry ; put 
the worms into this cloth, and lay them in an earthen pot, 
and let them ſtand from morning till night ; then take the 
worms from the cloth, and waſh it, and wet it again in ſome 
of the liquor: do thus once a day, and you may keep worms 
in fleck health, and fit for uſe, for near a month. 

bſerve that the lob-worm, marſh- worm, and red- 
worm, will bear more ſcouring than any others, and are 
better for long keeping. 


+ Naturaliſts reckon above two hundred, 
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in water, to make it bitter or ſalt, and then thy 
water poured on the ground, where you ſhall ſee 
worms are uſed to riſe in the night, will make 
them to appear above ground preſeatly. And you 
may take notice, ſome ſay that camphire put in. 
to your bag with your moſs and worms, gives 
them a ſtrong and ſo tempting a ſmell, that the 
fiſh fare the worſe and you the better for it. 

And now I ſhall ſhew you how to bait your 
hook with a worm, ſo as ſhall prevent you from 
much trouble, and the lofs of many a hook too, 
when you fiſh for a Trout with a running: line“, 
that is to ſay, when you fiſh for him by hand at 
the ground: I will direct you in this as plainly as 
I can, that you may not miſtake. 

Suppoſe it to be a big lob-worm, put your hook 
into him ſomewhat above the middle, and out 
again a little below the middle: having ſo done, 
draw your worm above the arming of your hook; 
but note, that at the entring of your hook it 
mult not be at the head-end of the worm, but 
at the tail-end of him, that the point of your 
hook may come out toward the head-end, and 


be running-line, ſo called becauſe it runs along the 
ground, is made of ſtrong filk, which you may buy at the 
Aſhing-tackle ſhops ; but I prefer hair, as being leſs apt to 
tangle, and is thus fitted up. About ten inches from the 
end faſten a ſmall cleft ſhot ; then make a hole through a 
piſtol or muſket-bullet, according to the ſwiftneſs of the 
ſtream you fiſh in, and put the line through it, and draw the 
bullet down to the ſhot: to the end of your line faſten an 


 Jndian graſs, or filk-worm-gut, with a large hook: or you 


may, inſtead of a bullet, fix four large ſhot, at the diſtance 
of eight inches from the hook. The running: line is uſed 
for Trout, Grayling, and Salmon - ſmelts, and is proper 
only for ftreams and rapid waters. See Part II. Chap. 11. 
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having drawn him above the arming of your 
hook, then put the point of your hook again 
into the very head of the worm, till it come 
near to the place where the point of the hook 
firſt came out; and then draw back that part of 
the worm that was above the ſhank or arming 
of your hook, and fo fiſh with it. And if you 
mean to fiſh with two worms, then put the ſe- 
cond on before you turn back the hook's- head 
of the firſt worm; you cannot loſe above two or 
three worms before you attain to what I direct 
you; and having attained it, you will find it 
very uſeful, and thank me for it, for you will 
run on the ground without tangling. 

Now for the minnow or penk; he is not eaſily 
found and caught till March, or in April, for 
then he appears firſt in the river, nature having 
taught him to ſhelter and hide himſelf in the 
winter in ditches that be near to the river, and 
there both to hide and keep himſelf warm in the 
mud or in the weeds, which rot not ſo ſoon as 
in a running river; in which place if he were in 
winter, the diſtempered floods that are uſually in 
that ſeaſon, would ſuffer him to take no reſt, 
but carry him headlong to mills and wears to 
his confuſion. And of thefe minnows, firſt you 
are to know, that the biggeſt ſize is not the beſt ; 
and next, that the middle fize and the whiteſt are 
the beſt: and then you are to know, that your 
minnow muſt be ſo put on your hook, that it muſt 
turn round when *tis drawn againſt the ſtream ; 
and that it may turn nimbly, you muſt put it on 
a big-ſized hook, as I ſhall now direct you, which 
is thus. Put your hook in at his mouth and out at 
his gill, then having drawn yout hook two or three 
inches beyond or through his gill, put it again 

: | Into 
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into his mouth, and the point and beard out at 
his tail, and then tie the hook and his tail 
about very neatly with a white thread, which will 
make it the apter to turn quick in the water: 
that done, pull back thar part of your line which 
was ſlack when you did put your hook irito the 
minnow the ſecond time; l ſay, pull that part of 
your line back ſo that it ſhall faſten the head, ſo 
that the body of the minnow ſhall be almoſt 
ſtrait on your hook; this done, try how it 
will turn by drawing it croſs the water or againſt 
a ſtream, and if it do not turn nimbly, then turn 
the tail a little to the right or left hand, and try 
again till it turn quick; for if not, you are in 
danger to catch nothing; for know, that it is 
impoſlible that it ſhould turn too quick: and you 
are yet to know, that in caſe you want a minnow, 
then a ſmall loach or a ſtickle-bag, of any other 
ſmall fiſh that will turn quick, will ſerve as well. 
And you are yet to know, that you may ſalt 
them, and by that means keep them ready and 
fit for uſe three or four days, or longer, and that 
of ſalt, bay-falt is the beſt. 

And here let me tell you, what many old 
Anglers know right well, that at ſome times, and 
in ſome waters, a minnow is not to be got; and 
therefore let me tell you, I have, which J will 
ſhew to you, an artificial minnow, that will 
catch a Trout as well as an artificial fly; and it 
was made by a handſome woman that had a fine 
hand, and a live minnow lying by her: the 
mould or body of the minnow was cloth, and 
wrought upon or over it thus with a needle: the 
back of it with very ſad French green ſilk, and 
paler green {ilk towards the belly, ſhadowed as 
perfectly as you can imagine, juſt as you ſee a 

minnow ; 
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minnow 3 the belly was wrought alſo with a 
needle, and it was a part of it white (ilk, and 
another part of it with ſilver thread; the tail 
and fins were of a quill, which was ſhaven thin 
the eyes were of two little black beads, and the 
head was ſo ſhadowed, and all of it ſo curiouſly 
wrought, and ſo exactly diſſembled, that it 
would beguile any ſharp-ſighted Trout in a ſwift 
ſtream. And this minnow I will now ſhew you; 
look, here it is: and if you like it, lend it you, 
to have two or three made by it, for they be 
eaſily carried about an Angler, and be of excel- 
lent uſe; for note, that a large Trout will come 
as fiercely at a minnow, as the higheſt mettled 


hawk doth ſeize on a partridge, or a grey-hound 


on a hare. I have been told, that 160 minnows 
have been found in a Trout's belly; either the 
Trout had devoured ſo many, or the miller that 
gave it a friend of mine had forced them down 
his throat after he had taken him. 

Now for flies, which are the third bait where- 
with Trouts are uſually taken. You are to 
know, that there are as many ſorts of flies as 
there be of fruits : I will name you but ſome of 


them, as the dun-fly, the ſlone-fly, the red- fly, 


the moor-fly, the tawny-fly, the ſhell-ly, the 
cloudy or black-fly, the flag-fly, the vine-fly : 
there be of flies, caterpillars, and canker-flies, 
and bear-flies, and indeed roo many either for 
me to name or for you to remember: and 
their breeding is ſo various and wonderful, that 
I might eaſily amaze myſelf, and tire you in 2 

relation of them. - 
And yet I will exerciſe your promiſed patience 
by ſaying a little of the caterpillar, or the pal- 
mer- 
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mer · fly or worm, that by them you may gueſ 
what a work it were in a diſcourſe but to run 
over thoſe very many flies, worms, and little 
living creatures, with which the ſun and ſummer 
adorn and beautify the river, banks, and mea. 
- dows, both for the recreation and contemplation 
of us Anglers ; pleaſures which, I think, myſelf 
enjoyed more than any other man that is not of 
my profeſſion. 

Pliny holds an opinion, that many have their 
birth or being from a dew that in the ſpring falls 
upon the leaves of trees; and that ſome kinds of 
them are from a dew left upon herbs or flowers; 
and others from a dew left upon coleworts or 
cabbages. All which Kinds of dews being 
thickened and condenſed, are by the ſun's gene- 
rative heat moſt of them hatched, and in three 
days made living creatures“; and theſe of ſeveral 
ſhapes and colours ; ſome being hard and tough, 
ſome ſmooth and ſoft; ſome are horned in their 
head, ſome in their tail, ſome have none : ſome 
have hair, ſome none: ſome have ſixteen feet, 
ſome leſs, and ſome 3 none; but, as our 

„„ Topſel hath, with great diligence 

ur is airy thoſe which have _ 
move upon the earth, or upoh broad 

leaves, their motion being not unlike to the waves 
of the ſea. Some of them he alſo obſerves to be 
bred of the eggs of other caterpillars, and that 


* The doctrine of ſpontaneous or equivocal generation, is 
now univerſally exploded; and all the phznomena that ſeem 
to ſupport it, are accounted for on other principles. See 
Derham's Phy/. Theol. Chap. 15. and the authorities there 
cited. As alſo Mr. Ray's Wiſdom of God manifeſted in the 
avorks of the creaiton, 298. and Frant, Redi de Gen. _ c 
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thoſe in their time turn to be butterflies : and 
again, that their eggs turn the following year to 
be caterpillars *. And ſome affirm, that every 
plant has his particular fly or caterpillar, which 
breeds and feeds. I have ſeen, and may there- 
fore affirm it, a green caterpillar, or worm, as 
big as a ſmall peaſcod, which had fourteen legs, 
eight on the belly, four under the neck, and two 
near the tail. It was found on a hedge of privet, 
and was taken thence, and put into a large box, 
and a little branch or two of privet put to it, on 
which I ſaw it feed as ſharply as a dog gnaws a 
bone: it lived thus five or fix days, and thrived, 
and changed the colour two or three times, but 
by ſome neglect in the keeper of it, it then died 
and did not turn to a fly: but if ic had lived, it 
had doubtleſs turned to one of thoſe flies that 
ſome call flies of prey, which thoſe that walk by 
the rivers may in ſummer ſee faſten on ſmaller. - 
flies, and I think make them their food. And 
tis obſervable, that as there be theſe flies of prey 
which be very large, ſo there be others very little, 
created, I think, only to feed them, and breed 
out of I know not what, whoſe life, they ſay, 
nature intended not to exceed an hour t, and 


yer 


 ® Whoever is deſirous of knowing more of caterpillars, 
and of the ſeveral flies produced by them, may conſult Joan- 
nes Goedartius de Inſectis, with the appendix of Dr. Lifter, 
Lond. 8vo, 1685. 
+ That there are creatures whoſe life nature intended not 
to exceed an hour,” is, I belieye, not ſo well agreed, as that 
there are ſome whoſe exiſtence is determined in five or ſix. 
It is well known that the ephemeron, that wonderſul inſtance 
of the care and providence of God, lives but from ſix in the 
evening till about eleven at nl 2ht; during which time it per- 


forms 


4 blackiſh veined tranſparent wings, with four black ſpots 
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yet that life is thus made ſhorter by other flies, 
or accident. — 
| *Tis 


F 


forms all the animal functions: for, in the beginning of its 
life, it ſheds its coat; and that being done, and the poor 


little animal thereby rendered light and agile, it ſpends the 
reſt of its ſhort time in friſking over the waters: the fe- 
male drops her eggs, which are impregnated by the male: 
theſe being ſpread about, deſcend to the bottom by their 
own gravity, and are hatched by the warmth of the ſun 
into little worms, which make themſelves caſes in the clay, 
and feed on the fame without any need of parental care, 
Vide Ephem. Vita, tranſlated by Dr. Ty/on, from Swamnmer- 
dam. See alſo Derh. Phy/. T heol. 247. 

And to the truth of the aſſertion, that this animal ſheds 
its coat, I myſelf am a witneſs: for, being a fiſhing one 
ſummer evening, at about ſeven o'clock, I ſuddenly obſerved 
my cloaths covered with a number of very ſmall flies, of a 
whitiſh colour, inclining to blue : they continued fixed, 
while I obſerved thoſe on my left arm wriggle their bodies 
about, gill at length they diſengaged themſelves from their 
external coat, which they left, and flew away ; but what 
greatly aſtoniſhed me was, that the caſes to the three whiſks 
which each of thoſe creatures had at its tail, which were 
ſlenderer than the fineſt hair, and, but for their whiteneſs 
would have been ſcarce perceptible, were left as entire and 
unbroken as the leſs tender parts of the coat, 

Similar to this is the relation in Bowlker, communicated 
to him by a gentleman, an accurate obſerver of nature's pro- 
ductions, concerning the fly called the grey drake ; of which 
mention is made in Cetten's Lift of Flies for May; which 
relation I ſhall give in his own words. 

MI happened to walk by the river-fide at that ſeaſon of 
« the year when the May- flies (he means the grey fort) which 
«« are a ſpecies of the libe!la, come up out of the water; 
„ here they lie in their huſks, for a conſiderable time, at 
<4 the bottom or ſides of the river, near the likeneſs of the 
+ nymph of the ſmall common libella ; but when it is ma- 
*« ture, it ſplits open its caſe, and then, with great agility, 
up ſprings the new little animal, with a ſlender body, four 
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*Tis endleſs to tell you, what the curious 


ſearchers into nature's productions have obſerved 
of theſe worms and flies: but yet I ſhall tell you 


what 


on the upper wings, and the under wings much ſmaller 
than the upper ones, with three long hairs in its tail. The 
huſks, which are left behind, float innumerable on the 
water. It ſeemed to me a ſpecies of ephemeron, and [ 
imagined it was the ſame inſeQ deſcribed by Goedart and 
Swammerdam ; but a few days convinced me to the con- 
trary, for I ſoon found them to be of longer duration, 
than theirs. The firft buſineſs of this creature, after he 
is diſengaged from the water, is flying about to find out 
a proper place to fix on, as trees, buſhes, Qc. to wait for 
atiother { rprizing change, which is effected in two or 
three days. The firſt hint I received of this wonderful 
operation, was ſeeing the exuvia hanging on a hedge : 1 
then collected a great many, and put them in boxes, and, 
by ſtrictly obſerving them, I could tell when they were 
ready to put off their cloaths, though but ſo lately put on. 
1 bad the pleaſure to ſhew my friends one that I held on 
my finger all the while it performed this great work. It 
was ſurprizing to ſee how eaſy the back part of the fly 
ſplit open, and produced the new birth ; which 1 could 
not perceive partakes of any thing from its parent, but 
leaves head, body, wings, legs, 70; even its three- haired 
tail behind on the caſe. After it has repoſed itſelf awhile, 
it flies, with great briſkneſs, to ſeek its mate. In the new 
fly a remarkable difference is ſeen in their ſexes, which I 
could not ſo eaſily perceive in their firſt ſtate, the male and 
female being then much of a ſize ; but now the male was 
much the ſmalleſt, and the hairs in his tail much the long- 
eſt. I was very careful to ſee if I could find them ingen- 


« dering ; but all that I could diſcover was, that the males 
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ſeparated, and kept under cover of the trees, remote from 


the river ; hither the females reſorted, and mixed with 


them in their flight, great numbers together, with a very 
briſk motion of darting or ſtriking at one another when 
they met, with great vigour, juſt as houſe-flies will do in 
a ſunny room : This they continued to do for many hours, 
and this ſeemed to be their way of coition ; which muſt be 
quick, and ſoon performed, as they are of ſo ſhort a dura- 

2 | * tion, 
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what Aldrovandus *, our Topſel, and others ſay of 
the palmer-worm or caterpillar, that whereas 
others content themſelves to feed on particular 
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Bologna; he wrote 120 books on 


tion. When the females were impregr :ed, they left the 
company of the males, and ſought the river, and kept 
conſtantly playing up and down on the water. It was 
very plainly ſeen, every time they darted down they eject. 
ed a cluſter of eggs, which ſeemed a pale bluiſh ſpeck, 
like a ſmall drop of milk, as they deſcended on the water; 
then, by the help of their tail they ſpring up again, 
and deſcend again ; and thus continue till they have ex- 
haufted their ſtock of eggs, and ſpent their ſtrength, be- 
ing ſo weak that they can riſe no more, but fall a prey to 
the fiſh 3 but by much the greateſt numbers periſh on the 
waters, which are covered with them. 'This 1s the end of 
the females. But the males never reſort to the rivers, as I 
could perceive ; but, after they have done their office, 
drop down, languiſh and die under the trees and buſhes. 
I obſerved that the females were moſt numerous ; which 
was very neceſſary, conſidering the many enemies they, 
have, during the ſhort time of their appearance, for both, 
birds and filh are very fond of them; and, no doubt, 


under the water, they are food for ſmall aquatick inſects. 


What is further remarkable in this ſurprizing creature is, 
that, in a life of a few days, it eats nothing, ſeems to have 
no apparatus for that purpoſe, but brings up with it, out 
of the water, ſufficient ſupport to enable it to ſhed its ſkin, 
and perform the principal end of life with great vivacity. 
The particular time when I obſerved them very numerous 
and ſportive, was on the 2*th of May, at fix o'clock in 
the evening. It was a fight very ſurprizing and enter- 
taining, to fee the rivers teeming with innumerable pretty, 
nimble flying inſets, and almoſt every thing near cover- 
ed wh them. When | looked up in the air, it was full 
of them, as high as I could diſcern ; and being ſo thick, 
and always in motion, they made almot ſuch an appearance. 
as when one looks up, and ſees the ſnow coming down; 
and yet this wonderful appearance, in three or four days 
after the laſt of May, totally diſappeared.” Bowlker, 67. 
* Ulyes Alarovandus, a great phyſician and naturaliſt of 
Everal ſubjects, and a trea- 


tiſe ds Piſcibus, publiſhed at Francfort, 1640. 
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herbs or leaves; for moſt think thoſe very leaves 
that gave them life and ſhape, give them a par- 
ticular feeding and nouriſhment, and that upon 
them they uſually abide ; yet he obſerves, that 
this is called a pilgrim or palmer-worm, for his 
very wandering life and various food ; not con- 
tenting himſelf, as others do, with any one certain 
lace for his abode, nor any certain kind of herbs 
or flowers for his feeding ; -but will boldly and 
diſorderly wander up and down, and not endure 
to be kept to a diet, or fixt to a particular place. 
Nay, the very colours of caterpillars are, as 
one has obſerved, very elegant and beautiful; I 
ſhall, for a taſte of the reſt, deſcribe one of them, 
which I will ſometime the next month ſhew you 
feeding on a willow-tree, and you ſhall find him 
punctually to anſwer this very deſcription ; his 
lips and mouth ſomewhat yellow, his eyes black 
as jet, his forehead purple, his feet and hinder 
parts green, his tail two forked and black, the 
whole body ſtained with a kind of red ſpots 
which run along the neck and ſhoulder-blade, 
not unlike the form of St. Andrew's crols, or 
the letter X, made thus croſs-wiſe, and a white 
line drawn dow his back to his tail; all which 
add much beauty'to his whole body. And it is 
to me obſervable, that at a fixed age this cater- 
pillar gives over to eat, and towards winter comes 
to be covered over with- a ſtrange ſhell or cruſt 
called an aurelia, and fo lives a kind of dead 
life, without eating all the winter ; View Gir Era 
and, as others of ſeveral kinds turn Bacon's exper. 
to be ſeveral kinds of flies and ver- 728 C90. in 
min the ſpring following, ſo this his Natural 
caterpillar then turns to be a painted Hoy: 
butterfly. 1 Come, 
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Come, come my ſcholar, you ſee the river 
ſtops our morning- walk, and I will alſo here ſtop 
my diſcourſe, only as we fit down under this 
honey-ſuckie hedge, whilſt I look a line to fit the 
rod 6 i our brother Peter hath lent you, I ſhall 
for-a little confirmation of what I have ſaid, 
repeat the obſervation of du Bartas ; 


God not contented to each kind to give, 6. Day of 
And to infuſe the virtue generative, du Bartas. 
By his wiſe power made many creatures breed, 


of lifeleſs bodies without Venus deed. 


So the cold humour breeds the ſalamander, 


Who, in effect, like to ber birth's commander, 
With child with hundred winters, with her touch 
Quencheth the fire tho glowing ne er ſo much, 


So in the fire in burning furnace ſprings, 


The fly perauſta with the flaming wings; 


Without the fire it dies, in it it joys, 
Living in that which all things elſe deſtroys. 


View Gerh, 


S0 flow Bootes underneath him ſees, Herbal an 


In th iq iſlands goſlings hatch'd of trees, Camden. 
Whoſe fruitful leaves falling into the water, 


Are turn d, tis known, to living fowls ſoon after, | 


Ss rotten planks of broken ſhips do change 
To barnacles. O transformation ſtrange ] 


"Twas firſt a green tree, then a broken bull, 
Lately a muſhroom, now a flying gull. 


Venat. O my good maſter, this morning- 
walk has been ſpent to my great pleaſure and 
wonder ; 
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wonder : but I pray, when ſhall I have your 
direction how to make artificial flies, like to 
thoſe that the Trout loves beſt, and alſo how to 
uſe them ? 

Piſc. My honeſt ſcholar, it is now paſt five 
of the clock, we will fiſh till nine, and then go 
to breakfaſt. Go you to yonder ſycamore- tree, 
and hide your bottle of drink under the hollow 
root of it ; for about that time, and in that place, 
we will make a brave breakfaſt with a piece of 
powdered beef, and a radiſh or to that I have 
in my fiſh· bag; we ſhall, I warrant you, make 
2 good, honeſt, wholſome, hungry breakfaſt, 
and I will then give you direction for the making 
and uſing of your flies: and in the mean time, 
there is your rod and line, and my advice is, 
that you fiſh as you ſee me do, and let's try 
which can catch the firſt fiſh. 

Ven. I thank you, maſter, I will obſerve and, 
practiſe your directions as far as | am able. 
Piſc. Look you, ſcholar, you ſee I have hold 
of a good fiſh: I now ſee it is a Trout, I pray 
Bu that net under him, and touch not my line, 

or if you do, then we break all. Well done 
ſcholar I thank you. 

Now for another. Truſt me I have another 
bite : come, ſcholar, come lay down your rod, 
and help me to land this as you did the other. 
So, now we ſhall be ſure to have a good diſh of 
fſh to ſupper. 

Ven. I am glad of that; but I have no for- 
tune: ſure, maſter, your's is a better rod and 
better tackling. 

Piſc. Nay, then, take mine, and I will fiſh 
with your's. Look you, ſcholar, I have another; 

H 4 | come 
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come, do as you did before. And now T have 
a bite at another: Oh me! he has broke all; 
there's half a line and a goad hook loſt. 

Ven. Ay, and a good Trout too. 

Piſc. Nay," the Trout is not loſt, for pray 
take notice no man can loſe what he never had. 

Ven. Maſter, 1 can neither catch with the 
firſt nor ſecond angle: I have no fortune. 

Piſc. Look you, ſcholar, I have yet another: 
and now having caught three brace of Trouts, I 
will tell you a ſhort tale as we walk towards our 
breakfaſt: a ſcholar, a preacher I ſhould ſay, that 
was to preach to procure the approbation of a 

arifh that he might be their lecturer, had 
Fon his fellow pupil the copy of a ſermon ' 86 
was firſt preached with great commendation 7a 
him that compoſed it; and though the borrower 
of it preached it word for word as it was at 
firſt, yet it was utterly diſliked as it was preached 
by the ſecond to his congregation : which the 
ſermon-borrower complained of to the lender of 
it, and was thus anſwered; < I lent. you indeed my 
« fiddle, but not my fddleſtick ; for you are to 
know, that every one cannot. make muſick with 
my words, which are fitted to my own mouth. 
And ſo, my ſcholar, you are to know, that as 
the ill pronunciation or ill accenting of words in 
a ſermon ſpoils it, ſo the ill carriage of your line, 
or not fiſhing even to. a foot 1n a right place, 
makes you loſe your labour: and you are to 
know, that though you have my fiddle, that 1s, 
my very rod and tacklings with which you fee [ 
catch fiſh, yet you have not my fiddleſtick ; that 
1s, you yet have not ſkill to know how to carry 
your hand and line, nor how. to guide it to a 
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right place: and this muſt be taught you, for 
you are to remember I told you angling is an 
art, either by practice, or a long obfervation, or 
both, But take this for a rule, when you fiſh 
for a Trout with a worm, let your line have fo 
much, and not more lead than will fit the ſtream 
in which you fiſh; that is to ſay, more in a 


% 


is quieter; as near as may be, ſo much as will 
| fink the bait to the bottom, and keep it ſtill in 
| motion, and not more. 
But now let's ſay grace and fall to breakfaſt : 
what ſay you, ſcholar, to the providence of an 
old angler ? does not this meat taſte well ? and 
was not this place well choſen to eat it? for this 
ſycamore-tree will ſhade us from the ſun's heat. 
Ven. All excellent good, and my ſtomach ex- 
cellent good too. And now I remember and 


* 
—— — —— ͤ —wä—2— — 


find that true which devout Lefius ® ſays, © that 


poor men, and thoſe that faſt often, have 
much more pleaſure in eating than rich men 
« and gluttons, that always feed before their 
-® ſtomachs are empty of their laſt meat, and call 
for more: for by that means, they rob them- 
ſelves of that pleaſure that hunger brings to 


0 poor men.” And 1 do ſeriouſly approve of 


that ſaying of your's, that you had rather be 
+ 4 civil, ee well. grounded, tem- 


* Leonard Leffius, a very learned jeſuit, profeſſor of di- 
A in the college of jeſuits at Lonvain; he was born at 
Antwerp, if 54, and became very famous for his ſkill in di- 
vinity, civil law, mathematics, phyſic, and hiſtory: he 
wrote ſeveral tbeological tracts, and a treatiſe de Summo Bono, 
eterno beatudine Hominis ; from whence, it is probable, 


the Fate! in the text is eited. He died 1623. 


— 


great troubleſome Rream than in a ſmaller that 


« perate, 
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« perate, poor angler, than a drunken lord.“ 
But I hope there is none ſuch ; however, I am 
certain of this, that I have been at many very 
coſtly dinners that have not afforded me half the 
content that this has done, for which I thank 
God and you. 
- And now, good maſter, proceed to your pro- 
miſed direction for making and ordering my ar- 
tificial fly. | 
Piſc. My honeſt ſcholar I will do it, for it 
is a debt due unto you by my promiſe; and be- 
cauſe you ſhall not think yourſelf more engaged 
to me than indeed you really are, I will freely 
give you ſuch directions as were lately given to 
me by an ingenious brother of the angle, an 
honeſt man, and a moſt excellent fly-fiſher. 
You are to note, that there are twelve kinds 
of artificial made-flies to angle with upon the 
top of the water. Note by the way, that the 
fitteſt ſeaſon of uſing theſe, is a bluſtering windy 
day, when the waters are ſo troubled that the 
natural fly cannot be ſeen, or reſt upon them. 
The firſt is the dun-fly in March, the body is 
V made of dun wool, the wings of the partridge's 
= Feathers. The ſecond is another dun-fly, the 
body of black wool, and the wings made of the 
black drake's feathers, and of the feathers under 
his tail. The third is the ſtone-fly in April, the 
body 1s made of black woo] made yellow under 
the wings, and under the tail, and ſo made with 
wings of the drake. The fourth is the ruddy- 
fly in the beginning of May, the body made of 
red wool wrapt about with black filk, and the 
feathers are the wings of the drake, with the 
feathers of a red capon alſo, which hang dangling 
| on 
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on his ſide next the tail. The fifth is the yel- 
low or greeniſh- fly, in May likewiſe, the body 
made of yellow wool, and the wings made of the 
red cock's hackle or tail. The ſixth is the black- 
fly, in May alſo, the body made of black wool, 
and lapt about with the herle of a peacock's tail; 
the wings are made of the wings of a brown 
capon, with his blue feathers in his head. The 
ſeventh is the ſad yellow-fly in Zune, the body 
is made of black wool, with a yellow liſt on 
either ſide, and the wings taken off the wings 
of a buzzard, bound with black braked hemp. 
The eighth is the mooriſh-fly, made wich the 
body of duſkiſh wool, and the wings made of 
the blackiſh mail of the drake. The ninth is 
the tawny-fly, good until the middle of June; 
the body made of tawny wool, the wings made 
contrary one againſt the other, made of the 
whitiſh mail of the wild drake. The tenth is the 
waſp-fly in July, the body made of black wool, 
lapt about with yellow ſilk, the wings made of 
the feathers of the drake, or of the buzzard. 
The eleventh is the ſhell-fly, good in Mid-Fuly, 
the body made of greeniſh wool, lapt about with 
the herle of a peacack's tail, and the wings made 
of the wings of the buzzard. The twelfth is the 
dark drake-fly, good in Auguſt, the body made 
with black wool, lapt about with black ſilk: his 
wings are made with the mail of the black drake, 
with a black head. Thus have you a jury of flics, 
likely to betray and condemn all the Trouts in 
p "1-2 6 

1 1 


® It has been already obſerved, that M alton's excellence, 
as an angler, did not conſiſt in fly-fiſhing : the reader is 
therefore 
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T ſhall next give you ſome other directions for 
fly-fiſhing, ſuch as are given by Mr. Thomas 
Barker *, a gentleman that hath ſpent much 


dime 
therefore recommended to the liſt of flies in the ſecond part, 
and the additions contained in the notes thereon. 

It is ſuppoſed that the reader is by this time not wholly 
ignorant who this gentleman was, as mention is made of him 
in the author's life. We have already given the dedication 
to his Art of Angling, and here now follow ſome extracts 
from that humorous piece itſelf, Addrefling himſelf to the 
noble lord to whom his book is dedicated, he thus begins: 
“ Under favour, 1 will compliment, and put a caſe 
© to your honour. I met with a man, and upon our dif. 
* courſe he fell out with me, having a good weapon, but 
«© neither ſtomach nor ſkill: I ſay this man may come home 
« by Weeping-croſs ; I will cauſe the clerk to toll his nell. 
« It is the very like caſe to the gentleman angler, that 
«© goeth to the river for his pleaſure : This angler hath 
« neither judgment nor experience: he may come home 
& lightly laden at his leiſure — 

— Aman that goeth to the river for his pleaſure, muſt 
& underſtand, when he cometh there, to /et forth his tackle, 
«© The firſt thing he muſt do, is to obſerve the awind and 
& ſun for day, the moon, the flars, and the wwanes of the air 
c« for night, to ſet forth his tackles for day or night; and 
<« accordingly to go for his pleaſure and fome profit. 

——* Now I am determined to angle with the ground- 
<« baits, and ſet my tackles to my rod, and go zo my pleaſure. 
] begin at the uppermoſt part of the ſtream, carrying my 
line with an apright hand, feeling my plummet running 
«« truly on the ground ſome ten inches from the hook, 
„ plumming my line - according to the ſwiftneſs of the 
* ftream I angle in; for one plummet will not ſerve for all 
«© ſtreams ; for the true angling is, that the plummet run 
6 truly on the ground. 
* My lord ſent to me, at ſun going down, to pro- 
% vide him a good dich of Trouts againſt the next morning, 
by ſix o'clock. T went to the door 70 ſee how the wanes 
„ the air were like to prove. I returned anſwer, that 1 
doubted not, God willivg, but to be provided at the time 

- appointed. 
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time in fiſhing: but I ſhall do it with a little 
variation. 

Firſt, let your rod be light, and very gentle, 

| | I 


« appointed,” I went preſently to the river, and it proved 
„very dark: I threw out a line of three ſilks and three 
« hairs twiſted, for the uppermoſt part, and a line of two 
« hairs and two ſilks twiſted, for the lower part, with a good 
« large hook. 1 baited my hook with two lob-worms, 
« the four ends hanging as meet as I could gueſs them in 
« the dark; I fell to angle. It proved very dark, fo that 
had good ſport, angling with the lob- worms as I do 
« with the flies, on the top of the water ; you ſhall hear the 
« fiſh-riſe at the top of the water; then you muſt looſe a 
i ſlack line down to the bottom, as migh as you can gueſs ; 
then hold your line ſtrait, feeling the fiſh bite; give time, 
* there is no doubt of loſing the fiſh, for there is not one 
© amongſt twenty but doth gorge the bait ; the leaſt ſtroke 
« you can ſtrike faſtens the hook, and makes the fiſh ſure, 
« tetting the fiſh take a turn or two, you may take him up 
% with your hands. The night began to alter, and grow 
« ſomewhat lighter; I took off the lob-worms, and ſet 
* to my rod a white palmer-fly, made of a large hook; 
* I had good ſport for the time, until it grew lighter: ſo I 
* took off the white palmer, and ſet to a red palmer, made 
of a large hook; I had good ſport until it grew vry 
* light: then I took off the red palmer, and ſet to a black 
* palmer ; I had good ſport, and made up the diſh of fiſh. 
* 30. I put up my tackles, and was with my lord at his 
* time appointed for the ſervice. | 

“ 'Theſe three flies, with the help of the lob-worms, 
ſerve to angle all the year for the night; obſerving the 
* times as I have ſhewed you in this night-work, the white 
* fly for. darkneſs, the red fly in medio, and the black fly 
* for lightneſs. This is the true experience for angling in 
the night; which is the ſureſt angling of all, and killeth 
the greateſt Trouts. Your lines may be ſtrong, but 
muſt not be longer than your rod. 

% Now, having taken a good Giſh of Trouts, I preſented 
* them to my lord; he having provided good company, 
* commanded me to turn cock and dreſs them for 
dinner— 


— There 
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] take the beſt to be of two pieces , and let nor 
your line exceed, eſpecially for three- or four 
links next to the hook, 1 ſay, not exceed three or 
four hairs at the moſt, though you may fiſh 3 
little ſtronger above in the upper part of your 
line: bot if you can attain to angle with one 
hair, you ſhall have more riſes and catch more 
fiſh. Now you muſt be fure not to cumber 
yourſelt with too long a line, as moſt do: and 
before you begin to angle, caſt to have the wind 
on your back, and the ſun, if it ſhines, to be 
before you, and to fiſh down the ſtream ; and 
carry the point or top of your rod downward, 
by which means the ſhadow of yourſelf and rod 
too, will be the leaſt offenſive to the fiſh; for the 
ſight of any ſhade amazes the fiſh, and ſpoils 
your ſport, of which you mult take great care. 
In the middle of March, till which time a man 
ſhould not in honeſty catch a Trout, or in April, 
if the weather be dark, or a little windy or 


—— There comes an honeſt gentleman, a familiar 
« friend, to me, he was an angler, begins to compliment 
« with me, and aſked me how I did ? when I had been 
4e angling ? and demanded, in diſcourſe, what was the rea- 
* ſon I did not relate in my book the dreſſing of his diſb of 
*« fi/p, which he loved? I pray you, Sir, what diſh of 
„ Trouts was that? He ſaid, it was a diſh of cloſe- boiled 
«© Tronts, buttered with eggs. My anſwer was to him, that 
« every ſcullion dreſſeth that diſh againſt his auill, becauſe be 
cannot calwor them. Iwill tell you in ſhort ; Put your 
«« 'Trouts into the kettle when the kettle is ſet to the fire, 
«« and let them boil gently, as many cooks do, and they 
„ ſhall boil cloſe enough; which is a good diſh, buttered 
© with eggs, good for ploughmen, but not for the palate. 
« Sir, I hope 7 have given you /atisfaion.” © | 

For your rod, and alſo for a fly-line, take the di- 
rections contained in the notes on Chap. xxi. 


cloudy, 
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cloudy, the beſt fiſhing is with the palmer worm, 
of which I laſt ſpoke to you, but of theſe there 
be divers kinds, or at leaſt of divers colours ; 
theſe and the May-fly are the ground of all fly- 
angling, which are to be thus made. 

'irſt, you muſt arm your hook with the line 
in the inſide of it, then take your ſciſſars, and 
cut ſo much of a brown mallard's feather as in 
ur own reaſon will make the wings of it, you 


aving withal regard to the bigneſs or littleneſs 


of your hook; then lay the outmoſt part of your 
feather next to your hook, then the point of 
your feather next the ſhank of your hook ; and 
having ſo done, whip it three or four times about 
the hook with the ſame ſilk with which your 
hook was armed, and having made the filk faſt, 
take the hackle of a cock or capon's neck, or a 
plover's top, which is uſually better: take off 
the one fide of the feather, and then take the 
hackle, filk, or crewel, gold or ſilver thread, 
make theſe faſt at the bent of the hook, that is 
to ſay, below your arming z then you muſt take 
the hackle, the ſilver or gold thread, and work 


it up to the wings, ſhifting or ſtill removing 


your finger, as you turn the ſilk about the hook: 
and ſtil] looking at every ſtop or turn, that your 
gold, or what materials ſoever you make your fly 
of, do lie right and neatly; and if you find they 
do ſo, then when you have made the head,” make 
all faſt: then work your hackle up to the head, 
and make that faſt : and then with a needle or pin 
divide the wing into two, and then with the 
armed {ilk whip it about croſs-ways betwixt the 
wings, and then with your thumb you muſt turn 
the point of the feather towards the bent of the 

hook, 
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hook, and then work three or four times about 
the ſhank of the hook, and then view the pro- 
portion, and if it be neat and to your liking 
faſten. 

I confeſs, no direction can be given to make 

a man of a dull capacity able to make a fl 
well: and yet I know, this with a little practice 
will help an ingenious angler in a good degree: 
but to lee a fly made by an artiſt in that kind, 
1s the belt teaching to make it; and then an in- 
genious angler may walk by the river and mark 
what flies fall on the water that day, and catch 
one of them, if he ſees the Trout leap at a fly 
of that kind: and then having always hooks 
ready hung with him, and having a bag alſo al- 
ways with him, with bear's hair, or the hair of a 
brown or ſad-coloured heifer, hackles of a 
cock or a capon, ſeveral coloured ſilk and 
crewel to make the body of the fly, the feathers 
of a drake's head, black or brown ſheep's wool, 
or hog's wool, or hair, thread of gold and of ſil- 
ver; filk of ſeveral colours, eſpecially ſad-colour- 
ed, to make the fly's head; and there be alſo 
other coloured teathers, both of little birds and 
of ſpeckled fowl ; I ſay, having thoſe with him“ 
in a bag , and trying to make a fly, though = 
mils 


The author not having particularly enumerated the ma- 
terials neceſſary for fly-making, it will not be improper, 
once for all, to do it here. And firſt, You muſt be provided 
with bear's hair of divers colours; as grey, dun, light and 

dark coloured, bright brown, and that which ſhines : alſo 
camel's hair, dark, light, and of a colour between both: 
badger's hair, or fur: ſpaniel's hair from behind the 
ear, light and dark- brown, blackiſh and black 7 
= Own, 


For the note to this t reference above, ſee page 115. 
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miſs at firſt, yet ſhall he at laſt hit it better, even 
to ſuch a perfection, as none can well teach him; 
and if he hit to make his fly right, and have the 
luck to hit alſo where there is * of Trouts, a 

dark 


down, which may be had, about Chri/mas, of butchers, or 
rather of thoſe that make brawn ; it ſhould be plucked from 
under the throat, and other ſoft places of the hog, and muſt 
be of the following colours, v/z. black, red, whitiſh, and 
ſandy ; and for other coſburs, you may get them dyed at a 
dyer's: ſeal's fur, is to be had at the trunk-maker's; get 
this alſo dyed of the colours of cow's and calve's hair, in 
all the different ſhades, from the light to the darkeſt 
brown; you will then never need cow's or calve's hair; 
both which are harſh, and will never work kindly, norlay 
bandſomely : get alſo mohairs, black, blue, purple, white, 
violet; Jabella, which colour is deſcribed in a note on 
Cetton's flies for March. Philomot, from ftuille morte, a 
dead leaf, yeHow and orange : camlets, both hair and 
worſted, blue, yellow, dun, light and dark brown, red, 
violet, purple, black, horſe-fleſh, pink, and orange co- 
lours. Some recommend the hair of abortive colts and 
calves; but ſeal's fur dyed, as above, is much better. 

A piece of an old Turkey carpet will furniſh excellent 
dubbing : untwiſt the yarn, and pick out the wool, cate- 
fully ſeparating the different colours, and lay it by. 

Some uſe for dubbing barge-ſail, concerning which the 
reader is to know, that the ſails of Weſt-country and other 
barges; when old, are uſually Converted into tilts, under 
which there is almoſt a continual ſmoak arifing:from the 
fire and the fteam of the beef kettle ; which all ſuch barges 
carry, and which, in time, dyes the tilt of a fine brown; 
this would be excellent dubbing, but that the material of 


theſe ſails is ſheep's wool, which ſoaks in the water, and 


ſoon becomes very heavy: however, get of this as many 


different ſhades as you can, and have ſeal's fur and hog- 


wool dyed to match them ; which, by reaſon they are more 
wah ſtiff and light, and ſo float better, are, in moſt caſes, 
to be preferred to worſted, crewels, and, indeed, to every 
other kind of wool; and obſerve that the hog-wool is beſt 
for large, and the ſeal's fur for ſmall flies, 
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dark day, and a right wind, he will catch ſuch 
ſtore of them, as will encourage him to grow more 

and more in love with the art of fly-making. 
Venat. But, my loving maſter, if any wind 
will not ſerve, then I wiſh I were in Lapland, to 
buy 


Get alſo furs of the following animals, vix. the ſquirrel, 
particularly from his tail; fox-cub, from the tail where it 
is downy, and of am aſh · colour; an old fox, an old otter, 
otter-cub, badger, fulimart, or filmert; a hare, from the 
neck, where it is of the colour of withered fern; and above 
all, the yellow fur of the martern, from off the gills or 
ſpots under the jaws. All theſe, and almoſt every other 
kind of fur, are eaſily got at the furriers. 

Hackles are a very important article in fly- marking: 
they are the long flender feathers that hang from the head 
of a cock down bis neck; there may alſo be fine ones got 
from near his tail; be careful that they are not too rank, 
which they are when the fibres are more than half an inch 
long; and for ſome purpoſes theſe are much too big: be 
provided with theſe of the following colours, viz. red, dun, 
yellowiſh, white, orange, and perfect black, and whenever 
you meet, alive or dead, with a cock of the game-breed, 
whoſe hackle is of a ſtrong brown-red, never fail to buy 
him ; but obſerve that the feathers of a cock-chicken, be 
they ever ſo fine for ſhape and colour, are good for little; 
for they are too downy and weak to ſtand erett after they 
are once wet, and fo are theſe of the bantam- cock. 

Feathers are abſolutely neceſſary for the wings, and other 
parts of flies ; get therefore feathers from the back and other 
parts of the wild mallard, or drake, the feathers of a par- 
tridge, eſpecially thoſe red ones that are in the tail: fea- 
thers from a cock-pheaſant's breaſt and tail, the wings of 
x blackbird, a brown hen, of a ſtarling, a jay, a land-rail, 
a throſtle, a fieldfare, and a water-coet; the feathers from 
the crown of the pewit, plover, or lapwing ; green and 
copper-coloured peacock's and black oftrich herle ; feather; 
from a he-ron's neck and wings; and remember, that in 
molt inſtances, where the — 2 or wild mallard's fea- 
ther is hereafter directed, that from a ſtarling's m_ 

WI 
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buy a good wind of one of the honeſt witches, 

that ſell ſo many winds there, and ſo cheap. 
Piſc. Marry, ſcholar, but I would not be 
there, nor indeed from under this tree : for look 
how it begins to rain, and by the clouds, if J 
miſtake 


will do much better, as being of a finer grain, and leſs 
ſpungy. | 
e with marking ſilk of all colours, fine, but 
very ſtrong, flaw-filk, gold and ſilver flatted wire or twiſt, 
a ſharp knife, hooks of all ſizes, hog's-briſtles for loops 
to your flies, ſhoemaker's-wax, a large needle to raiſe your 
dubbing when flatted with working, and a ſmall but ſharp 
pair of ſeiſſars. 

And laſtly, if any materials required in the ſubſequent 
liſts of flies may have been omitted in the foregoing cata- 
logue, be careful to add them to your forther ſtock as often 
2s you ſhall find any ſuch omiſſions. 

Remember, with all your dubbing, to mix bear's-hair 
and hog*s-wool, which are ſtiff, and not apt to imbibe the 
water, as the fine furs, and moſt other kind of dubbing 
do: and remember alſo, that martern's fur is the beſt yel- 
low you can uſe. | | 

+ The uſe of a bag is attended with many inconveniencies, 
of which, the mixing and waſting your materials are not the 
leaſt; to prevent which, the following method is recom- 
mended ; take a piece of fine-grained parchment, of ſeven 
inches by nine, and fold it ſo that the ſize and proportion 
of it will be that of a ſmall octavo volume; then open it, 
and through the firſt leaf, with a ſharp penknife and a 
ruler, make three croſs cuts, at the ſame proportionable 
diſtance as thoſe in Plate IX. Fig. 1. and with a needle 
and filk ftitch the two leaves together, as in that figure ; 
let each of the margins be half an inch at leaſt. 

Then, with a pair of compaſſes, take the diſtance from 
A to B, and ſet it on in the middle of a ſmall piece of 
parchment; and likewiſe ſet on the ſame diſtance to the 
right and left, and at each extremity cut off, with a pen- 
knife and ruler the ſpare parchment, obſerving that the 
ſides are exactly parallel. 
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miſtake not, we ſhall preſently have a ſmoaking 
ſhower, and therefore fit cloſe, this ſycamore- 
tree will ſhclter us: and I will tell you, as they 
ſhall come into my mind, more obſervations of 
fly-fiſhing for a Trout. 


But 


At about a quarter of an inch from the top, make a cut 
through the firſt and third diviſtons, and, with a pair of 
ſciffars, ſnip out the looſe pieces. 

Then ſet on the diſtance from A to C, and cut as before, 
leaving the middle diviſion an inch longer at bottom than 
the others: when this is done, your parchment will have 
the ſhape and proportion of Fig. 2. and you may cut the 

upper flap as it appears there, 

Be careful that the cuts, and indeed all your work, are 
exactly ſquare; and when this is done, turn in the ſides 
and ends of the parchment, ſo cut as before, and preſs the 
folds with a folding-ſtick, and you have one pocket, ſhaped 
as Fig. 3. which-put into the firſt partition, 


Purſue the ſame method with the ſmall pockets, and thoſe 


for the other partitions; and in this manner proceed till you 
have completed fix leaves, which are to make the firſt of 
your book : the larger of theſe pockets are to hold hog's- 
wool, ſeal's-for, and bear's-hair, and the ſmaller the finer 
furs; which are thoſe of the martern, fox-cub, c. 

In each of the fix diviſions, in every leaf, with a ſad- 
ler's hollow punch, make a hole; to which end, take a 
thin narrow flick of deech, or any hardiſh wood, and when 
the pocket is in its place, put the ſtick down into the 
pocket, and, obſerving - the center of the diviſion, give 
the punch a ſmart blow with a mallet; theſe holes will 
ſhew what is contained in each of the pockets. 

The next leaf may be ſingle ; ftitch it acroſs with double 
ſilk diagonally, and croſs thoſe ſtitches with others, and 
the ſpaces will be of a lozenge-ſhape ; let the ſtitches be 
half an inch in length: into theſe you are to tuck your 
dubbing, when mixed ready for uſe. 

The next leaf ſhould be double, ſtitched with a margin as 
the others; and through the firſt fold cut a lozenge, as big 
as the ſize will allow of: into this you may tuck three or 
tour wings of ſmall birds, as the ſtarling, the land-rail, the 
throſtle. 
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But firſt for the wind, you are to take notice, 
mat of the winds the ſouth wind is ſaid to be 
beſt. One obſerves, that 


den the wind is ſouth, 
1t blows your bait into a fiſh's mouth. 


Next to that, the weſt wind is believed to be 
the beſt: and having told you that the eaſt 
wind is the worſt, I need not tell you which wind 

is 


throſtle, Sc. At the back of this leaf ſew two little parch- 
ment ſtraps, of half an inch wide, very ſtrong; through 
which put a ſmall, but very neat and ſharp'pair of ſciſſars. 

You may, on another fingle leaf, make four or five croſs- 
bars of long ſtitches, through which, as well on the back as 
the forefide, you may put large feathers, namely, thoſe of 
a cock-pheaſant's tail, a ruddy-brown hen, Tc. | 

The next three leaves ſhould be double; ſtitch them 
through the middle, from fide to fide, and with the com- 
paſſes deſcribe a circle af about an inch and-half diameter; 
cutout the parchment within the circle; under ſome of the 
margins, when the leaves are ſtitched together, you may tuck 
peacock's and oftrich herle, and in others lay neatly the 
golden feathers of a pheaſant's break, and the grey and 
dyed yellow mail of a mallard. ; 

Three double leaves more, with only two large pockets in 
each, may be allotted for filk of variogs colours, gold and 
filver-twiſt, and other odd things; fix ſingle leaves more 
will complete your book; ſtitch them from fide to fide with 
diſtances of half an inch, and croſs thoſe ſtitches with 
others, from top to bottom, with ſomewhat greater diſ- 
tayces ; and into every other ſpace, reckoning from top to 
bottom, lay neatly and ſmoothly a ſtarling's feather ; do the 
ſame on the back-fide, and ſo for two leaves. 

The other leaves you may fill with land-rai}'s and other 
{mall feathers, plover's tops, and red and black hackles. 

The firſt and laſt leaves of your book may be double, 
Aitched in the middle, from fide to ſide, but open at the 


13 edges; 


— 
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is the beſt in the third degree; and yet, as Solo. 
mon obſerves, that “ he that conſiders the wind 
de ſhall never ſow :”? ſo he that buſies his head 
too much about them, if the weather be not 
made extream cold by an eaſt wind, ſhall be a 
little ſuperſtitious : for as it is obſerved by ſome, 
that there is no good horſe of a bad colour; ſo 
I have obſerved, that if it be a cloudy day, and 
not extream cold, let the wind fit in what corner 
it will, and do its worſt, I heed it not. And yet 
take this for a rule, that I would willingly fiſh 
ſtanding on the lee-ſhore: and you are to take 
notice, that the fiſh lies or ſwims nearer the 
bottom, and in deeper water in winter than in 
ſummer ; and alſo nearer the bottom in a cold 
day, and then gets neareſt the lee-ſide of the 
water. 

But I promiſed to tell you more of the fly- 
fiſhing for a Trout, which I may have time 
enough to do, for you ſee it rains May butter; 
firſt for a May-fly, you may make his body 
with greeniſh coloured crewel, or willowiſh co- 
lour; darkning it in moſt places with waxed ſilk, 


edges ; which will leave you four pockets like thoſe of a 
common pocket-book ; into which you may — hooks, and 
a ſmall piece of wax, wrapped in a bit of glove- leather. 

To the page that contains the mixed dubbings, there 
ſhould be an index, referring to every diviſion contained 
in it, and expreſſing what fly each mixture is for. | 

When your book is thus prepared, ſend it to the binder 
with directions to bind it as ſtrong as poſſible ; let him leave 
a flap to one of the boards, and faſten to it a yard of 
ribband to tie it. 

The uſefolneſs and manifold conveniencies of a book are 
apparent; and whoever will be at the pains of making ſuch 
a one as this, will find it vaſtly preferable to a magazine- 

bag. | 


Or 
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or ribbed with black hair, or ſome of them ribbed 
with ſilver thread; and ſuch wings for the colour 
as you ſee the fly to have at that ſeaſon, nay, at 
that very day on the water. Or you may make 
the oak fly with an orange tawny and black 
ground, and the brown of a mallard's feather for 
the wings; and you are to know, that theſe 
two are moſt excellent flies, that is, the May- 
fly and the oak- fly. And let me again tell you, 
that you keep as far from the water as you can 
poſſibly, whether you fiſn with a fly or worm, 
and fiſh down the ſtream; and when you fiſh 
with a fly, if it be paſſible, let no part of your 
line touch the water *, but your fly only; and be 
ſtill moving your fiy upon the water, or caſting 
it into the water, you yourſelf being alſo always 
moving down the ſtream. Mr. Barker com- 
mends ſeveral] ſorts of the palmer flies, not only 
thoſe ribbed with ſilver and gold, but others that 
have their bodies all made of black, or ſome 
with red, and a red hackle; you may alſo make 
the hawthorn-fly, which 1s all black, and not 
big, but very ſmall, the ſmaller the bigger; or 
the oak-fly, the body of which is orange colour 
aud black crewel, with a brown wing, or a fly 
made with a peacock*s feather, is excellent in a 
bright day |: You muſt be ſure you want not in 


This 1s impoſſible, -urfleſs you dib with the artificial as 
with the natural fly, which is never practiſed. The me- 
thod of throwing or caſting is more particularly treated ef 
in the notes on Chap. V. Part Il. 


+ A brother of the Angle muſt always be (ped 
With three black palmers, and alſo to red, 


14 And 
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your magazine-bag the peacock's feather, and 
grounds of ſuch wool and crewel as will make 
the graſhopper ; and note, that uſually the ſmall. 
eſt flies are the beſt; and note alſo, that the 
light fly does yſually make moſt ſport in a dark 
day, and the darkeſt and leaft fly in a bright or 
clear day; and laſtly note, that you are to repair 
upon any occaſion to your magazine- bag, and 
upon any occaſion vary and make them lighter 
or ſadder according to your fancy or the day, 
And now I ſhall tell you, that the fiſhing 
with a natural fly is excellent, and affords much 
pleaſure; they may be found thus, the May— 
fly uſually in and about that month near to the 
river fide, eſpecially againſt rain; the oak-ſly 
on the butt or body of an oak or aſh, from the 


And all made with hackles : in a cloudy day, 
Or in windy weather, angle you ma. 


But morning and evening, if the day be bright, 
And the chief point of all is to keep out of fight. 
In the month of May, none but the May-fly 
For every month cne, it a pitiful hye. 


The black hawthorn fly muft be wery ſmall, 

And the ſandy hog*s hair is ſure beſt of all : 

For the mallard-awing May-fly, and peacock's train, 
Will look like the fleſh fly to kill Trout amain. 


The oak-fly is good, if it have a brown wing ; 

So is the graſpopper, that in July doth ſing : 

With a green body make him, on a middle fix d hook ; 
But when you bave catch fiſh, then play the good cook. 


Once more, my good brother, I'll ſpeak in thy car; 
Flog*s, red cow's, and tear's-wwuol, to float be/? aptear; 
And /o doth your far, if rightly it fall: | 


But always remember, make two, and make all. 


A ſpecimen of Mr. Barker's poetry! 
begin- 
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beginning of May to the end of Auguſt ; it is a 
browniſh fly, and eaſy to be ſo found, and 
{tands uſually with his head downward, that is to 
ſay, towards the root of the tree“; the ſmall 
black-fly, or hawthorn-fly, is to be had on 
any hawthorn buſh after the leaves be come 
forth: with theſe and a ſhort line, as I ſhewed to 

angle 


® The oak-fly is known alſo by the names of the aſh-fly 
and the woodcock- fly; and in 6hrepſhtre it is called the can- 
non or downhill-fly, Some dub it with black wool and Ja- 
bella-coloured mohair, and bright browniſh bear's hair, 
warped on with yellow ſilk, but the head of an aſh colour; 
others dub it with an orange-tawney and black ground; 
others with blackiſh-wool and gold-twiſt ; the wings of the 
brown of a mallard's feather. Bowwlker, in his Art e 
Angling, Page 63, ſays, The body may be made of a 
« bittern's feather, and the wings of the feather of a 
« woodcock's wing; and adds, ** This fly, as I have 
lately been informed by a gentleman of veracity, is bred 
« in thoſe little balls which grow on the baughs of large 
« oaks, commonly called A bee na which he acciden- 
* tally diſcovered by opening ſeveral] of theſe balls which 
“% had been gathered in the winter, and brought into the 
« houſe, in each of which was found the cannon-fly ; ſome 
* of which, being enlivened by the warmth of the room, 
„immediately took flight, and fixed in the window, with the 
head downwards, the poſition they obſerve on the trees.“ 

This diſcovery, by which the formation of galls is ac- 
counted for, as.well as the ſubſtances abovementioned, was 
made long ago by the ſagacious Malpbigi; who had, with 
great diligence, attended to the operations of inſeRs in the 
act of depoſiting theireggs ; and, in his treatiſe de Gallis, he 
deſcribes the hollow inſtrument, wherewith many flies are 
provided, with which they perforate the tegument of leaves, 
fruits, or buds, and through the hollow of it inject their 
eggs into the wounds which they have made; where, in 
proceſs of time, they hatched and nouriſhed: and this 
he beheld one of theſe inſects doing in the bud of an oak. 
vee Malpighi de Callis, Page 7 - . 
. n 
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angle for a chub, you may dape or dop, and 
alſo with a graſhopper behind a tree, or in any 
deep hole, ſtill making it to move on the top of 
the water as if it were alive, and ſtill keeping 
yourſelf out of fight, you ſhall certainly have 
#porrt if their be Trouts; yea, in a hot day, but 
eſpecially in the evening of a hot day, you will 
have ſport. 

And now, ſcholar, my direction for fly-fiſh- 
ing is ended with this ſhower, for it has done 
raining ; and now look about you, and ſee how 
pleaſantly that meadow looks; nay, and the 
earth ſmells as ſweetly too. Come, let me tell 
you what holy Mr. Herbert ſays of ſuch days and 
flowers as theſe, and then we will thank God 
that we enjoy them, and walk to the river and 
fit down quietly, and try to catch the other brace 


of Trouts. 


Sweet day fo cool, ſo calm, ſo bright, 

The bridal of the earth and ſky , 

Sweet des ſhall weep thy fall to-night, 
for th:u muſt die. 


Scveet roſe, whoſe hue angry and brave, 
Bids the raſh gazer wipe his eye, 

Thy root is ever in its grave, 

| and thou muſt die. 


And Dr. Derham ſays, he himſelf “ had once the good 
fortune to ſee an oak ball ichneumon ſtrike its terebra into 
an oak-apple divers times, no doubt, to lay its eggs 
A therein, Phyſ. Theol. Book 8. Chap. 6. Note 36. 

There is no compariſon between the firſt of theſe autho- 
rities and thole of the two perſons laſt mentioned: but it 
a: pleaſing to apply the accidental diſcoveries of unlearned 
mer to the contirmation of hypotheſes of which they are 


ignorant. : 
t Sewert 
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Sweet ſpring, full of ſweet days and roſes, 
A box where ſweets compacted lie; 
My muſic ſhews you have your cloſes, 

and all muſt die. 


Only a ſweet and virtuous ſoul, 

Like ſeaſon'd timber never gives, 

But when the whole word turns to coal “, 
then chiefly lives. 


Venat. I thank you, good maſter, for your 
good direction for fly-fiſning, and for the ſweet 
enjoyment of the pleaſant day, which is ſo far 
ſpent without offence to God or man: and I 
thank you for the ſweet cloſe of your diſcourſe 
with Mr. Herberi's verſes, who I have hear 
loved angling : and I do the rather believe it, 
becauſe he had a ſpirit ſuitable to anglers, and 
to thoſe primitive Chriſtians that you love, and 
have ſo much commended, 

Piſc. Well, my loving ſcholar, and I am 
pleaſed to know that you are ſo well pleaſed with | 
my direction and diſcourſe. 

And ſince you like theſe verſes of Mr. Her- 
bert's ſo well, let me tell you what a reverend and 
learned divine that profeſles to 1mitate him, and 
has indeed done ſo moſt excellently, hath writ of 
our Book of Common Prayer, which I know 
you will like the better, becauſe he is a friend of 
mine, and I am ſure no enemy to angling. 


A ſtrange metaphor this! and a broken one too: it is 
to he hoped it will never be quoted as an inſtance of . 


Sublime. 
1 What 
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What? prey 7 by ib book ? and common? Jes, aby not ? 
The ſpirit of grace, 
And ſupplication, 
1s not left free alone 
For time and place, 
But manner too : to read or ſpeak by rote, 
Is all alike to him, that prays 
In's heart, what with his mouth he ſays. 


T hey that in private , themſelves alone 
Do pray, may take 
What liberty they pleaſe, 
In chuſing of the ways 
Wherein to make 
Their ſoul's moſt intimate affefions known 
To him that ſees in ſecret, when 

250 are moſs conceal'd from other men. 


But he, that unto others leads the way 
In public prayer, 
Should do it ſo 
As all that hear may know 
T hey need not fear 
To tune their hearts unto his tongue, and ſay, 
Amen; not doubt they were betray'd 
To blaſpheme, when they meant lo have pray'd. 


Devoti:n will add life unto the letter, 
And why ſhould not 
That which authority 
Preſcribes, efteem?d be 
Advantage got; 
Ft prayer be geod, the commoner the better, 


Prayer 
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Prayer in the church's words, as well 
As ſenſe, of all prayers bears the bell. 
BY Ee | Ch. Harvie, 


- 
2 


And now, ſcholar, I think it will be time to 
repair to our angle-rods, which we left in the 
water, to fiſh for themſelves, and you ſhall chuſe 
which ſhall be your's; and it is an even lay, one 
of them catches. 

And let me tell you, this kind of fiſhing 
with a dead rod, and Jaying night-hooks, are. 
like putting money to ule, for they both work 
for the owners when they do nothing but fleep, 
or eat, or rejoice; as you know we have done” 
this laſt hour, and ſat as quietly and as free from 
cares under this ſycamore, as Virgil's Tityrus and 
his Melibæus did under their broad beech-tree. 
No life, my honeſt ſcholar, no life fo happy 
and fo pleaſant, as the life of a well governed 
angler; for when the Jawyer is ſwallowed up 
with buſineſs, and the ſtateſman is preventing or 
contriving plots, then we fit on cowſlip-banks, 
hear the birds ſing, and poſteſs ourſelves in as 
much quietneſs as theſe ſilent filver ſtreams, 
which we now fee ghde ſo quietly by us. In- 
deed, my good ſcholar, we may ſay of angling 
as Dr. Boteler ſaid of ſtrawberries; “ Doubtletis 
* God could have made a better berry, but 
* doubtleſs God never did :” and fo, if I mighr 
be judge, God never did make a more calm, 
* quiet, innocent recreation, than angling.” 

Il tell you, ſcholar, when 1 fat laſt on this 
primroſe- bank, and looked down theſe meadows, 
| thought of them as Charles the emperor did 
of the city of Florence: * That they were too 

% plea- 
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« pleaſant to be looked on, but only on holy- 


« days: as I then fat on this very graſs, I 


turned my preſent thoughts into verſe : *twas a 
wiſh which PI repeat to you. 


The AnGLEr's WISH. 


175 theſe flow'ry meads wou'd be: 

T he chryſtal ſtreams ſhould ſolace me; 
To whoſe harmonious bubbling noiſe, 
I with my angle would rejoice, 

Sit here and ſee the turtie-dove, 

Court his chaſte mate to ads of love; 


Or on that bank, feel the weſt wind 

Breathe health and plenty, pleaſe my mind, 

To ſee ſweet dew-drops kiſs theſe flowers, 

And then, waſh'd off by April ſhowers : 
Like Her- Here hear my Kenna ſing * a ſong , 
mit poor. There ſee a black-bird feed ber young, 


Or a leverock build her neſt ; 
Here give my weary ſpirits reſt, 
And raiſe my low-pitch'd thoughts above 
Earth, or what poor mortals love : | 
Thus free from lau ſuits, and the noiſe 
Of princes courts, I weu'd rejoice, 
Or, 


+ We ſee, by the author's reference to the margin, that 
he wiſhes to hear Kenna, his miſtreſs, ſing the ſong, ** Like 
« hermit poor.” This ſong was ſet to muſick by Mr. Nich. 
Laneare, an eminent maſter of alton's time; who, we are 
told by. vod, was alfa an excellent painter; and whoſe por- 
trait is yet to be ſeen in the Muſick- ſchool at Oxford; and 
is printed with the notes, in a collection intitled, ©* Select 
*« muſical ayres and dialogues,” Fol. 1653. The ſong, as it 
ſtands there, we have given in the oppohte page. i 
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Or, with my * Bryan, and a book, 
Leiter long days near Shawford- brook Þ : 
There fit by him, and eat my meat, 
There ſee the ſun both riſe and ſet * 
There bid good morning to next day, 
There meditate my time away : 
And angle on, and beg to have 
A quiet paſſage to a welcome grave. 


When I had ended this compoſure, ] left this 
Jace, and ſaw a brother of the angle fit under 
that honeyſuckle-hedge, one that will prove 
worth your acquaintance; I ſatdown by him, 
and preſently we met with an accidental piece 
of merriment, which I will relate to you, for 
it rains ſtill. 

On the other ſide of this very hedge ſat a gang 
of gypſies, and near to them fat a. gang of 


It was alſo ſet by Sig. Alfonſo Feraboſeo, and publiſhed in 
a collection of his airs, in fol. 1609; but Laneare's being 
the better compoſition, we have choſe to give it the prefe- 
rence, by inſerting it here. 

There is no doubt but that this ſong was a favourite one; 
for, ſome years after the reſtoration, the three firſt words of 
it were become a phraſe. The affected writer of the life of 
the lord keeper Guilford, Page 212 of that book, ſpeaking 
of Sir Job Charleton, then chief juſtice of Che/ter, ſays, 
he wanted to ſpeak with the king, and went to HYhiteball ; 
where, returning from his walk in St. James's park, he 
muſt paſs; and there he fat him down, ** /ite hermit poor.” 
And I alſo find, among the poems of Mr. Phineas Fletcher, 
hereafter mentioned, a m<:aphraſe of the xliid Pſalm; 
which, we are told, may be ſung to the tune of Like 
© hermit poor.” 

* A friend of the author. 

t Shawford is a place in SraferdFire, Spelm. Pill. 
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beegars : the gypſies were then to divide all the 
| money that had been got that week, either br 
| ſtealing linnen or poultry, or by fortune telling, 
| | or legerdemain, or indeed, by any other ficight 1 
and ſecrets belonging to their myſterious govern. 
= ment. And the ſum that was got that week, 
proved to be but twenty and ſome odd ſhilling, 
. The odd money was agreed to be diſtributed 
| amongſt the poor of their own corporation, 
and for the remaining twenty ſhillings, that was 
| to be divided unto four gentlemen eyplies, ac- 
| cording to their ſeveral degrees in their common. 
wealth. 

And the firſt or chiefeſt gypſy, was, by con- 
ſent, to have a third part of the twenty ſhillings; 
which all men Know 18 68. 8d. 
| The ſecond was to have a fourth part of the 
2 20s. which all men know to be 38. 

The third was to have a fifth part of the 20s. 
which all men know to be 45s, 

The fourth and laſt gypſy, was to have a ſixth 
part of the 20s. which all men know to be 
35. 4d. 

As for example, | 

3 times 6s. 8 d. is 208. 
And fo is 4 times 5s. —— 208. 
And fo is 5 times 45. 208. 
And ſo is 6 times 3s. 4d. 20s. 
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And yet he that divided the money was ſo 
very a gyply, that though he gave to every one 
theſe a Foun, yet he kept one ſhilling of it for 
himſelf. 


As 
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As for example, $. d. 
6 8 
5 O 
4 O 
'I 4 
make but 19 0 


But now you ſhall know, that when the four 
gypſies ſaw that he had got one ſhilling by divid- 
ing the money, though not one of them knew 
any reaſon to demand more, yet like lords and 
courtiers every gypſy envied him that was the 
gainer, and wrangled with him, and ev ry one 
laid the remaining ſhilling belonged to him: and 
ſo they fell to ſo high a conteſt about it, as none 
that knows the faithfulneſs of one gypſy to ano- 
ther, will eaſily believe ; only we that have lived 
theſe laſt twenty years, are certain that money 
has been able to do much miſchief. However, 
the gypſies were too wiſe to go to law, and did 
therefore chuſe their choice friends Rook and 
Shark, and our late Engliſh Guſman *, to be their 

arbitrators 


There is extant, in the Span; language, a book which 
has been tranſlated into Engliſh, and moſt of the other Euro- 
fean languages, intitled, T he Life of Guſman d*'Alfarache ; 
containing an account of many cheats and rogueries which 
this ſame Gu/mar is related to have practiſed. In imita- 
tion of this book, Mr. Richard Head, who wrote a play 
or two, and is mentioned by Vinſtanley as a poet, pub- 
liſhed the Engli/ Rogue, deſcribed in the Life of Meriton La- 
troon, a witty extravagant, whom he makes to have been 
a member of a gang of gypſies; the hero of this book was 
generally called the Engliſb Gu/man ; and there a no 
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arbitrators and umpires; and ſo they left this 
honeyſuckle hedge, and went to tell fortunes, 
and cheat, and get more money and lodging in 
the next village. 

When theſe were gone we heard as high a 
contention amongſt the beggars, whether it was 
eaſieſt to rip a cloak, or to unrip a cloak ? one 
beggar affirmed it was all one. But that was de- 
nied, by aſking her, if doing and undoing were 
all one ? then another ſaid, *twas eaſieſt to unrip 
a cloak, for that was to let it alone. But ſhe was 
anſwered, by aſking her, how ſhe unript it, if 
ſhe let it alone ? and ſhe confeſt herſelf miſtaken, 
Theſe and twenty ſuch like queſtions were pro- 
poſed, and anſwered with as much beggarly 
logick and earneſtneſs, as was ever heard to 

roceed from the mouth of the moſt pertinacious 
ichiſmatick, and ſometimes all the beggars, 
whoſe number was neither more nor leſs than 
the poets nine mules, talked all together about 
this ripping and unripping, and ſo loud, that not 
one heard what the other ſaid; but at laſt one 
beggar craved audience, and told them that old 
father Clauſe, whom Ben Johnſon in his Beggar's- 
Buſh * created king of their corporation, was that 
night to lodge at an ale-houle, called Catch-her- 
by the-way, not far from /Valtham-croſs, and in 


doubt that Walton alludes to it, but that the third edition of 
The Complete Angler, in which this paſſage firſt occurs, was 


-.-:* publiſhed in 1664; whereas The Engliſh Rogue bears date 


1666; if there was any earlier edition, the matter is clear 
Rook and Shark cau be only imaginary aſſociates of the Eng- 
liſh Guſman. 

* The Comedy of The Royal Merchant, or, Beggar's» 
Buſh, was written by Beaumont and Fletcher, and not by 


I | the 
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the high road towards Londen; and he therefore 
deſired them to ſpend no more time about that 
and ſuch like queſtions, but refer all to father 
Clauſe at night, for he was an upright judge, 
and in the mean time drew cuts what ſong ſhould 
be next ſung, and who ſhould fing it; they all 
agreed to the motion, and the lot fell to her that 
was the youngeſt, and verieſt virgin of the com- 
,pany 3 and ſhe ſung Frank Daviſon's ſong, which 
he made forty years ago, and all the others of 
the company joined to ſing the burthen with her: 
the ditty was this, but firſt the burthen, 


Bright ſhines the ſun, play beggars play, 
Here's ſcraps enough to ſerve to-day. 


What noiſe of viols is ſo feet, 
As when our merry clappers ring ? 

What mirth doth want when beggars meet? 
A beggars life is for a king. 

Eat, drink and play, ſieep when we liſt, 

Go where we will, ſo ſtocks be miſt. 
Bright ſhines the ſun, play beggars play, 
Here's ſcraps enough to ſerve to-day. 


The world is our's, and our's alone, 
For we alone have world at will; 
We purchaſe not, all is our own, 


Both fields and ſtreets we beggars fill : 
Bright ſhines the ſun, play beggars play, 
Here's ſcraps enough 10 ſerve to-day. 


A bundred herds of black and white 
Upon our gowns ſecurely feed ;, 
And yet if any dare us bite, 
He dies therefore, as ſure as creed. 
| K 2 Thus 
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Thus beggars lord it as they pleaſe, 
And only beggars live at eaſe : 

Bright ſhines the ſun, play beggars play, 
Here's ſcraps enough to ſerve to-day. 


Ven. I thank you, good maſter, for this piece 
of merriment, and this ſong, which was well 
humoured by the maker, and well remembered 
by you. 

Piſc. But I pray forget not the catch which 
you promiſed to make againſt night, for our 
country man, honeſt Coridon, will expect your 
catch and my ſong, which I muſt be forced to 
patch up, for it is ſo long fince I learnt it, that 
I have forgot a part of it. But come, now it 
hath done raining, let's ſtretch our legs a little in 
a gentle walk to the river, and try what intereſt 
our angles will pay us for lending them ſo long 
to be uſed by the Trouts; lent them indeed, like 
uſurers, for our profit and their deſtruction. 

Jen. Oh me, look you maſter, a fiſh ! a fiſh! 
oh, alas, maſter, I have loſt her! 

Piſc. Ay, marry, Sir, that was a good fiſh in- 
deed: if I had had the luck to have taken up 
that rod, then *tis twenty to one he ſhould not 
have broke my line by running to the rod's end, 
as you ſuffered him. I would have held him 
within the bent of my rod, unleſs he had been 
tellow to the great Trout that is near an ell long, 
which was of ſuch a length and depth, that he 
had his picture drawn, and now is to be ſeen at 
mine hoſt Rickabie's, at the George in Ware; and 
it may be, by giving that very great Trout the 
rod, that is, by caſting it to him into the water, 
I might have caught him at the long run; for ſo 


2 ” 
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] uſe always to do when I meet with an over- 
grown fiſh, and you will learn to do ſo too 
hereafter ; for I tell you, ſcholar, fiſhing is an 
art, or at leaſt, it is an art to catch fiſh. 

Yen. But maſter, I have heard that the great 
Trout you ſpeak of is a Salmon. 

Piſc. Truſt me, ſcholar, I know not what to 
ſay to it. There are many country people that 
believe- hares change ſexes every year: and 
there be very many learned men think fo too, for 
in their diſſecting them, they find many reaſons 
to incline them to that belief. And to make the 
wonder ſeem yet leſs, that hares change ſexes, note 
that Dr. Mer. Caſaubon affirms in his book of 
credible and incredible things, that Gaſper Peu- 
cerus, a learned phyſician “, tells us of a people 
that once a year turn wolves, partly in ſhape, and 
partly in conditions. And ſo, whether this was 
a Salmon when he came into freſh water, and his 
not returning into the ſea hath altered him to 
another colour or kind, I am not able to ſay; but 
I am certain he hath all the ſigns of being a 
Trout both for his ſhape, colour, and ſpots, and 
yet many think he is not. 

Ven. But maſter, will this Trout which I had 
hold of die? for it is like he hath the hook in 
his belly. 

Piſc. I will tell you, ſcholar, that unleſs the 
hook be faſt in his very gorge, *tis more than 
probable he will live, and a little time with the 
help of the water, will ruſt the hook, and it 
will in time wear away; as the gravel doth 


And mathematician, born at Laſatia, 1525, he mar- 
ried the daughter of Melan&hon ; wrote many books on va- 
r10us ſubjects, and died 1602, aged 78, ? 
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in the horſe's-hoof, which only leaves a falſe 
quarter. 

And now, ſcholar, let's go to my rod. Look 
you, ſcholar, I have a fiſh too, but it proves a 
logger-headed Chub, and this is not much amiſs, 
for this will pleaſure ſome poor body, as we go 
to our lodging to meet our brother Peter and 
honelt Coridon. Come, now bait your hook 
again, and lay it into the water, for it rains 
again; and we will even retire to the ſycamore- 
tree, and there I will give you more direCtions 
concerning fiſhing: for I would fain make you 
an artiſt, 

Yen. Yes, good maſter, I pray let it be ſo. 

Piſe. Well, ſcholar, now we are ſat down 
and are at eaſe, | ſhall tell you a little more of 
Trout-fiſhing, before I ſpeak of the Salmon, 
which J propoſe ſhall be next, and then of the 
Pike or Luce. You are to know, there is night 
as well as day-fiſhing for a Trout “, and that in 
the night the beſt Trouts come out of their holes: 
and the manner of taking them 1s, on the top of 
the water with a great lob or garden- worm, or 
rather two, which you are to fiſh with in a place 
where the waters run ſomewhat quietly, for in a 
ſtream the bait will not be ſo well diſcerned. I 
ſay, in a quiet or dead place near to ſome ſwift, 
there draw your bait over the top of the water 
to and fro, and if there be a good Trout in the 
hole, he will take it, eſpecially if the night be 
dark : for then he is bold, and lies near the top 


The reader is not to expect, in the notes on this work, 
any additional directions relative to night-fiſhing ; a very 
unwholſome practice, and followed by few except poachers, 
who are fond of it, becauſe it looks like ſealing. a 
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of the water, watching the motion of any frog * 
or water- rat, or mouſe, that ſwims betwixt him 
and the ſky ; theſe he hunts after, if he ſees the 
water but wrinkle, or move in one of theſe dead 
holes, where theſe great old Trouts uſually lie, 
near to their holds; for you are to note, that 
the great old Trout is both ſubtil and fearful, 
and lies cloſe all day, and does not uſually ſtir 
out of his hold, but lies in it as cloſe in the day, 
as the timorous hare does in her form : for the 
chief feeding of either is ſeldom in the day, but 
uſually in the night, and then the great Trouts 
feed very boldly. 

And you muſt fiſh for him with a ſtrong line, 
and not a little hook, and let him have time to 
gorge your hook, for he does not uſually forſake 
it, as he oft will in the day-fiſhing : and if the 
night be not dark, then fiſh ſo with an artificial 
fly of a light colour, and at the ſnap : nay, he 
will ſometimes riſe at a dead mouſe, or a piece 
of cloth, or any thing that ſeems to ſwim croſs 
the water, or to be in motion : this 1s a choice 
way, but I have not oft uſed it, becauſe it 1s void 
of the pleaſures, that ſuch days as thele, that we 
two now enjoy, afford an angler. 

And you are to know, that in Hampſhire, 
which I think exceeds all England for ſwift, ſhal- 
low, clear, pleaſant brooks, and ſtore of Trouts, 
they uſe to catch Trouts in the night, by the light 
of a torch or ſtraw, which when they have diſ- 
covered, they ſtrike with a Trout-ſpear, or other 
ways. This kind of way they catch very many; 
but I would not believe it till I was an eye-wit- 
neſs of it, nor do I like it now I have ſeen it. 
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Venat. But, maſter, do not Trouts ſee us in 
the night? 

Piſc. Yes, and hear, and ſmell too, both 
then and in the day time; for Ge/ner obſerves, 
the Otter ſmells a fiſh forty furlongs off him in 
the water: and that it may be true, ſeems to be 
affirmed by Sir Francis Bacon, in the eighth 
century of his natural hiſtory, who there proves 
that waters may be the medium of ſounds, by 
demonſtrating it thus; ** That if you knock two 
_ «. ſtones together very deep under the water, 
e thoſe that ſtand on a bank near to that place, 
“ may hear the noiſe without any diminution of 
it by the water.” He allo offers the like expe- 
riment concerning the letting an anchor fall b 
a very long cable or rope on a rock, or the ſand 
within the ſea: and this being ſo well obſerved 
and demonſtrated, as it is by that learned man, 
has made me to believe that Eels unbed them- 
ſelves, and ſtir at the noiſe of thunder, and not 
only as ſome think, by the motion or ſtirrin 
of the earth which is occaſioned by that thunder. 

And this reaſon of Sir Francis Bacon, Exper. 
792. has made me crave pardon of one that J 
laughed at for affirming, that he knew Carps 
came to a certain place in a pond, to be fed at 
the ringing of a bell or the beating of a drum : 
and however, it ſhall be a rule for me to make 
as little noiſe as I can When J am fiſhing, until 
Sir Francis Bacon be confuted, which I ſhall give 
any man leave to do“ 


That fiſh hear, is confirmed by the authority of late 
writers; Sabammerdam aſſerts it, and adds, that“ they 
* have a wonderful labyrinth of the ear for that purpoſe.” 
See Swammerdam of inſets, Edit. London, 1758. pag. 4} 
And, 
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And, leaſt you may think him ſingular in this 
opinion, I will tell you, this ſeems to be believ- 
ed by our learned Doctor Hakewill, who in 
his Apology of God's power and providence *, 
f. 360, quotes Pliny to report, that one of the 
emperors had particular fiſh-ponds, and in them 
ſeveral fiſh, that appeared and came when they 
were called by their particular names Þ : and 
St. James tells us, chap. ili. 7. that all things 
in the ſea have been tamed by mankind. And 
Pliny tells us, Lib. ix. 35. that Antonia, the wife 
of Druſus, had a Lamprey, at whoſe gills ſhe hung 
jewels or ear- rings: and that others have been 
ſo tender-hearted, as to ſhed tears at the death 
of fiſhes, which they have kept and loved. 
And theſe obſervations, which will to moſt 
hearers ſeem wonderful, ſeem to have a further 


confirmation from Martial F, Lib. iv. Epigr. 30. 
who writes thus : 


Piſcator fuge ne nocens, &c. 


Angler, 
This book, which was publiſhed in folio, 1635, and is 
fall of excellent learning and good ſenſe, contains an exa- 
mination and cenſure of that common error which philo- 
ſophers have fallen into, That there is in nature a perpe- 
e tual and univerſal decay ;” the contrary whereof, after an 
extenſive view of the hiſtory of the phyſical and moral world, 
and ajudicious and impartial compariſon of former ages with 
that wherein the author lived, is, with great force of argu- 
ment, demonſtrated. The reader may, in this book, meet 
with a relation of that inſtance of Lord CromwelPs gratitude 
to Sig. Freſcobaldi, a Florentine merchant, which is con- 
tained in the hiſtory of Thomas Lord Cromæuell, publiſh'd as 
Shakeſpeare's by ſome of the earlier editors of his works. 
+ Monf. Bernier, in his hiftory of [ndeftan, reports the 
like of the Great Mogul. 
The epigram, at length, is as follows: 
Piſcator, fuge, ne nocens recedas, 
Sacris piſcibus he natantur unde, 


Ai 
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Angler, would'ſt thou be guilileſs ? then forbear, 
For theſe are ſacred fiſhes that ſwim here ; 

Tho know their ſovereign, and will lick his hand, 
Than which none s greater in the world's command: 
Nay more, have names, and when they called are, 
Do to their ſeveral owners call repair. 


All the further uſe that I ſhall make of this ſhall 
be, to adviſe anglers to be patient, and forbear 
ſwearing, leſt they be heard and catch no fiſh. 
And ſo I ſhall proceed next to tell you, it is 
certain, that certain fields near Leominſter, a town 
in Herefordſhire, are obſerved to make the ſheep 
that graze upon them more fat than the next, 
and alſo to bear finer wool ; that is to ſay, that 
that year in which they feed in ſuch a particular 
paſture, they ſhall yield finer wool than they did 
that year before they came to feed in it, and 
coarſer again if they ſhall return to their former 
paſture; and again return to a finer wool, bein 
ted in the fine woo] ground. Which I tell you, 
that you may the better believe that I am cer- 
tain, if I catch a Trout in one meadow he ſhall 
be white and faint, and very like to be lowly; 
and as certainly, if I catch a Trout in the next 
meadow, he ſhall be ſtrong, and red, and lulty, 
and much better meat : truſt me, ſcholar, I have 
caught many a Trout in a particular meadow, 
that the very ſhape and the enamelPd colour of 


Qui norunt dominum, manumgue lambunt, 
Tam gua nihil eft in orbe majus 

Duid, quod noment habent ; & ad magiſiri 
Jocem qui/qay /ui venit citatus ? 


him 
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him hath been ſuch, as hath joyed me to look 
on him: and I have then with much pleaſure 
concluded with Solomon, © Every thing is beau- 
« tiful in his ſeaſon.” 

I ſhould by promiſe ſpeak next of the Salmon, 
but 1 will by your favour ſay a little of the Um- 
ber or Grayling ; which is ſo like a Trout for 
his ſhape and feeding, that I deſire I may exer- 
ciſe your patience with a ſhort diſcourſe of him,. 
and then the next ſhall be of the Salmon “. 


. 


* The Trout delights in ſmall purling rivers and brooks, 
with gravelly bottoms and a ſwift ſtream ; his haunts are an 
eddy, behind a tone, a log, or a bank that projects forward 
into the river, and againſt which the ſtream drives; a ſhal- 
low between two ſtreams, or, towards the latter end of the 
ſummer, a mill-tail. His hold is uſually in the deep, under 
the hollow of a bank, or the root of a tree. 

The Trout ſpawns about the beginning of November, and 
does nat recover till the begining of March. 

Walon has been ſo particular on the ſubject of Trout-fiſh- 
ing, that he has left very little room to ſay any thing by way 
of annotation with reſpect to baits, or the method of taking 
this iſh; yet there are ſome directions and obſervations per- 
tinent to this chapter, which it would not be conſiſtent with 
the intended copiouſneſs and accuracy of this work to omit. 

When you fiſh for large Trout or Salmon, a winch of 
the ſhape of Fig. 4. Plate IX. will be very uſeful; upon 
the rod with which you uſe the winch, whip a number of 
ſmall rings of about an eighth of an inch diameter, and at 
firſt about two feet diſtant from each other ; but afterwards 
diminiſhing gradually in their diſtances, till youcome to the 
end: the winch muſt be ſcrewed on to the buttof your rod, 
and round the barrel let there be wound eight or ten yards 
of wove hair or ſilk line: when you have ſtruck a fiſh 
that may endanger your tackle, let the line run, and wind 
him up as he tires. ; 

You will find great convenience in a ſpike made of a piece 
of the greater end of a ſword-blade, ſcrewed into the * 

en 
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G HAER NI. 


Obſervations of the UMBER or GRAYL NG, 
and Directions how to fiſh for him. 


PisCATOR. 


HE Umber and Grayling are thought 

: by ſome to differ as the Herring and 

| Pilchard do. But though they may do 
ſo in other nations, I think thoſe in England 
differ nothing but in their names. Aldrovandy; 
fays, they be of a Trout kind: and Geſner ſays, 
that in his country, which is Switzerland, he is 
accounted the choiceſt of all iſh. And in 1tah, 
he is in the month of May ſo highly valued, 
that he is then ſold at a much higher rate 
than any other fiſh, The French, which call 
the Chub Ur Villain, call the Umber of the 
lake Leman, Un Umble Chevalier; and they 


end of the butt of your rod: when you have ſtruck a fiſh 
retire backwards from the river, and, by means of the 
ſpike, ſtick the rod perpendicular in the ground, you may 
then lay hold on the line, and draw the fiſh to you, as you 
ſee proper. 
When you angle for a Trout, whether with a fly or at 
the gronnd, you need make but three or four trials in a 
place; which, if unſucceſsful, you may conclude there are 
none there. h | 

Walton, in ſpeaking of the ſeveral rivers where Trout are 
found, has made no mention of the Kennet ; which, un- 
doubtedly, produces as good and as many Trouts as any 
river in England. In the reign of king Charles the ſecond, 
a Trout was taken in that river, near Newbury, with a 
Caſting net, which meaſured forty-five inches in length. 


value 
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value the Umber or Grayling ſo highly, that 
they ſay he feeds on gold, and ſay that many 
have been caught out of their famous rive ofr 
Lire, out of whoſe bellies grains of gold have 
been often taken. And ſome think that he feeds 
on water-thyme, and ſmells of it at his firſt taking 
out of the water ; and they may think ſo with as 
ood reaſon as we do, that our ſmelts ſmell like 
violets at their being firſt caught, which I think 
is a truth, Aldrovandus ſays, the Salmon, the 
Grayling, and, Trout, and all fiſh that live in 
clear and ſharp ſtreams, are made by their mo- 
ther Nature of ſuch exact ſhape and pleaſant co- 
lours, purpoſely to invite us to a joy and content- 
edneſs in feaſting with her. Whether this is a 
truth or not, 1s not my purpoſe to diſpute ; but 
'tis certain, all that write of the Umber declare 
him to be very medicinal. And Geſner ſays, 
that the fat of an Umber or Grayling being ſet 
with a little honey, a day or two in the ſun in a 
little glaſs, 1s very excellent againſt redneſs, or 
ſwarthineſs, or any thing that breeds in the eyes. 
Salvien * takes him to be called Umber from his 
ſwift ſwimming or gliding out of ſight, more 
like a ſhadow or a ghoſt than a fiſh. Much more 
might be ſaid both of his ſmell and taſte, but I 
ſhall only tell you, that St, Ambroſe, the glorious 
biſhop of Milan, who lived when the church 
kept faſting-days, calls him the flower-fiſh, or 
flower of fiſhes ; and that he was fo far in love 
with him, that he would not let him paſs with- 


* Hippolito Salviani, an Italian phyſician of the ſixteenth 
century ; he wrote a treatiſe. De Piſcibus, cum eorum figuris ; 
and died at Rome 1572, aged 59. 


Out 


* 
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out the honour of a long diſcourſe ; but I muſt, 


and paſs on to tell you how to take this dainty 
— 


GRAYLING 


Firſt, note, That he grows not to the bigneſs 
of a Trout; for the biggeſt of them do not 
uſually exceed eighteen inches: he lives in ſuch 
rivers as the Trout does, and is uſually taken 

with the ſame baits as the Trout is, and after the 
_ ſame manner, for he will bite both at the min- 
now, or worm, or fly, though he bites not often 
at the minnow, and is very gameſome at the fly, 
and much ſimpler, and therefore bolder than a 
Trout; for he will riſe twenty times at a fly, if 
you miſs him, and yet riſe again. He has been | 
taken with a fly made of the red feathers of a 7 
porakita, a ſtrange outlandiſh bird, and he will 
riſe at a fly not unlike a gnat or a ſmall moth, | 
or indeed, at moſt flies that are not too big; 
He is a fiſh that lurks cloſe all winter, but 1s 
| very 
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yery pleaſant and jolly after mid-April, and in 
May, and in the hot months : he 1s of a very 
fine ſhape, bis fleſh is white, his teeth, thoſs 
little ones that he has, are in his throat, yet he 
has fo tender a mouth, that he is oftner loſt 
after an angler has hopked him, than any other 
iſh, Though there be many of theſe fiſhes in 
the delicate river Deu and in Trent, and ſome 
other ſmaller-rivers, às that which runs by Sa//- 
bury, yet he is not ſo general a fiſh as the Trout, 
nor to me ſo good to eat or to angle for. And 
ſo I ſhall. take my leave of him, and now come 
to ſome obſervations of the Salmon, and how to 
catch him“. 


CHAP 


»The haunts of the Grayling are ſo nearly the ſame with 
thoſe of the Trout, that in fiſhing for either you may, in 
many rivers, catch both, 

They ſpawn about the beginning of April, when they 
lie moſtly in ſharp ſtreams. 

Baits for the Grayling arechiefly the ſame as thoſe for the 
Trout, except the minnow, which he will not take ſo freely. 
He will alfo take gentles very eagerly. When you fiſh for 
him with a fly, you can hardly uſe one too ſmall. 

The Grayling is much more apt to riſe than deſcend ; 
therefore, when you angle for him alone, and not for the 
Trout, rather uſe a float, with the bait from fix to nine 
inches from the bottom, than the running-line. 

The Grayling 1s found in great plenty in many rivers in 
the north, particularly the Humber; and in the Mee, which 
runs through Monmouthfoire and Herefordſpire into the Se- 
vern, I have taken, with an artificial fly, very large ones; as 
alſo great numbers of a ſmall, but excellent fiſh, of the Trout 
kind, called a Laſt-ſpring ; of which ſomewhat will be ſaid 
in a ſubſequent note. They are not eaſily to be got at with- 
out a boat, or wading; for which reaſon, thoſe of that coun- 
try uſe a thing they call a thorrocle, or truckle; in ſome 
Places it is called a coble, from the Latin corbula, 0 little 

aſket: 
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CHAP. vn. 
Obſervations of the SALMON, with Direction. 


how to fiſh for him. 


PisCATOR. 


\HE Salmon is accounted the king of 
freſh-water-fiſh, and is ever bred in rivers 
relating to the ſea, yet ſo high or far 

from it as admits of no tincture of ſalt, or 
brackiſhneſs; he is ſaid to breed or caſt his 
ſpawn in moſt rivers, in the month of Auguſt: 
ſome ſay that then they dig a hole or grave in 
a ſafe place in the gravel, and there place their 
eggs or ſpawn, after the melter has done his 
natural office, and then hide it moſt cunninghy, 
and cover it over with gravel and ſtones ; and 
then leave it to their Creator's protection, who 


1 


baſket : it is a baſket ſhaped like the half of a walnut-ſhell, 
but ſhallower in proportion, and covered on the outſide 
with a horſe's hide: it has a bench in the middle, and will 
juſt hold one perſon, and is ſo light that the countrymen 
will hang it on their heads like a hood, and ſo travel with 
a ſmall paddle, which ferves for a ſtick, till they come to 
a river; and then they launch it, and ſtep in: there 13 
great difficulty in getting into one of thoſe truckles, for 
the inſtant you touch it with your foot it flies from you; 
and when you are in, the leaft inclination of the body over- 
ſets it. It is very diverting to ſee how upright a man is 
forced to fit in theſe veſſels, and to mark with what ſtate 
and ſolemnity he draws up the ſtone which ſerves for an 
anchor, when he would remove, and lets it down again : 
however, it is a ſort of navigation that I would wilh our 

piſcatory diſciple never to attempt. 
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by a gentle heat, which he infuſes into that cold 
element, makes it brood and beget life in the 
ſpawn, and to become Samlets early in the ſpring 
next following. "IM; -? 
The Salmons having ſpent their appointed 
time, and done this natural duty in the freſh 
waters, they then haſte to the ſea before winter, 
both the melter and ſpawner : but, if they be 
ſtopt by flood-gates or wears, or loſt in the 
freſh waters, then thoſe ſo left behind, by de- 


grees grow ſick and lean, and unſeaſonable and 


Kipper; that is to ſay, have bony griſtles grow 
out of their lower chaps, not unlike a hawk's 
beak, which hinders their feeding, and in time 
ſuch fiſn ſo left behind pine away and die. Tis 
obſerved, that he may live thus one year from 
the ſea; but he then grows inſipid and taſteleſs, 
and loſes both his blood and ſtrength, and pines 
and dies the ſecond year. And 'tis noted, that 
thoſe little Salmons called Skeggers, which 
abound in many rivers relating to the ſea, are 
bred by ſuch ſick Salmons that might not go 
to the ſea, and that though they abound, yet 
they never thrive to any conſiderable bigneſs. 
But if the old Salmon gets to the ſea, then 
that griſtle which ſhews him to be kipper, wears 
away, or is caſt off, as the eagle is ſaid to caſt 
his bill, and he recovers his ſtrength, and comes 
next ſummer to the ſame river, if it be poſſible, 
to enjoy the former pleaſures that there poſſeſt 
him“; for, as one has wittily obſerved, he has 


like 
The migration of the Salmon, and divers other ſorts of 


lines, is analogous to that of birds; and Mr. Ray confirms 
Walton's aſſertion by ſaying, that © Salmon will yearly aſ- 
L 


* cond - ; 
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like ſome perſons of honour and riches, which 
have both their winter and ſummer-houſes, the 
freſh rivers for ſummer, and the ſalt water for 
winter, to ſpend his life in; which is not, as Sir 
Francis Bacon hath obſerved in his Hiſtory of Life 
and Death, above ten years: and it is to be ob- 
ſerved, that though the Salmon does grow big 
in the ſea, yet he grows not fat but in freſh rivers, 
and it is obſerved, that the farther they get from 
the ſea, they be both the fatter and better. 

Next I ſhall tell you, that though they make 
very hard ſhift to get out of the freſh rivers into 
the ſea, yet they will make harder ſhift to get 
out of the ſalt into the freſh rivers, to ſpawn, or 
poſſeſs the pleaſures that they have formerly found 
in them: to which end, they will force them- 
ſelves through flood-gates, or over wears, or 
hedges, or ſtops in the water, even to a height 


F beyond common belief. Geſner ſpeaks of ſuch 


places, as are known to be above eight feet high 
above water. And our Camden mentions in his 
Britannia the hke wonder to be in Pembrokeſhire, 
where the river Tivy falls into the ſea; and that 
the fall is ſo downright, and ſo high, that the 
people ſtand and wonder at the ſtrength and 
flight by which they ſee the Salmon uſe to get 


tt cendupariver four or five hundred miles, only to caſt their 
, ſpawn, and fecure it in banks of ſand till the young be 
% hatched and excluded, and then return to ſea again.” Viſ⸗ 
dom of God manifefted in the works of the creation. . 130. 

It may not be improper here to take notice, that in this, 
and ſeveral other parts of the book, the facts related by the 
author, do moſt remarkably coincide with later diſcoveries 
of the moſt diligent and ſagacious naturaliſts ; a circumſtance 
that muſt add great weight to all his aſſertions, 


* Out 
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out of the ſea into the ſaid river; and the manner 
and height of the place is ſo notable, that it is 
known far by the name of the Salmon-leap 
concerning which, take this alſo out of Michael 
Drayton *, my honeſt old friend, as he tells it 
you in his Polyolbion F. 


And when the Salmon ſeeks a freſher ſtream to find, 
Which bither from the ſea comes yearly by his kind ; 
As he tow'rds ſeaſon grows, and ſtems the watry tract 
Where Tivy falling down, makes an high cataract, 
Forc'd by the riſing rocks that there her courſe oppoſe, 
As ibo within her bounds they meant her to incloſe; 
Here, when the labouring fiſh does at the foot arrive, 
And finds that by his ſtrength he does but vainly 
rive ; 
i tail takes in his mouth, and bending like a bow 


That's to full compaſs drawn, aloft himſelf doth 


throw, 


An excellent poet, born in Warwick/ire, 1563. A- 
mong his works, which are very numerous, is the Polyol- 
bien, a chorographical deſcription of the rivers, mountains, 
foreſts, caſtles, 2 is this iſland. Though this poem has 
great merit, it is rendered much more valuable by the learn- 
ed notes of Mr. Selden. The author died in 1631, and 
lies buried among the poets in Veſtminſter abbey. 

+ Dr. Warburton, in the preface to his Shakeſpeare, ſpeak» 
ing of this poem, ſays it was written by one Drayton ; a mode 
of expreſſion very common with great men, when they mean 
to conſign the memory of others over to oblivion and con- 
tempt. Biſhop Burnet ſpeaking of the negotiations previous 
to the peace of Utrecht, ſays in like manner, that ** one 
* Prior was employed to finiſh the treaty.” But both theſe 
gentlemen, in this their witty application of an innocent mo- 
- noſyllable, were but imitators of the dwediſb ambaſſador,who 

complained to }/þitlock, that a treaty had been ſent to be 


tranflated by one Mr. Milton, a blind man. Whit, Mem. 633. 
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Then ſpringing at his height, as doth a little wand, 
That bended end to end, and ſtarted from man's hang, 
Far off itſelf doth caſt ; ſo does the Salmon vault, 
And if at firſt he fail, his ſecond ſummerſault * 
He inſtantly eſſays, and from his nimble ring, 

Still yerking, never leaves until himſelf be fling 
Above the oppoſing ſiream.—— 


This Michael Drayton tells you of this leap or 
fummerſault of the Salmon. 

And next I ſhall tell you, that it is obſerved 
by Geſner and others, that there is no better 
Salmon than in England: and that though ſome 
of our northern counties have as fat and as large 
as the river Thames, yet none are of ſo excellent 
a taſte. 

And as I have told you that Sir Francis Bacoꝝ 
obſerves, the age of a Salmon exceeds not ten 
years, ſo let me next tell you, that his growth is 
very ſudden: it is ſaid, that after he is got into 
the ſea, he becomes from a Samlet not ſo big 
as a Gudgeon, to be a Salmon, in as ſhort a time 
as a4 golling becomes to be a gooſe. Much of 
this has been obſerved by tying a ribband or 
ſome known tape or thread, in the tail of ſome 
young Salmons, which have been taken in wears 
as they have ſwimmed towards the ſalt water, 
and then by taking a part of them again with 
the known mark at the ſame place at their return 
from the ſea, which is uſually about ſix months 


* Summerſault, or ſummerſet, from /oubre/aulr, Fr. A 
high leap, in which the heels are thrown over the head. 
Fohn/. Dict. To throw a Hague is a phraſe common 
with tumblers, 5 

after i 
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after ; and the like experiment hath been tried 
upon young {wallows, who have, after ſix months 
abſence, been obſerved to return to the ſame 
chimney, there to make their neſts and habita- 
tions for the ſummer following : which has in- 
clined many to think, that every Salmon uſually 
returns to the ſame river to which it was bred, 
as young pigeons taken out of the ſame dove- 
cote have alſo been obſerved to do. 

And you are yet to obſerve further, that the 
he-Salmon 1s uſually bigger than the ſpawner, 
and that he is more kipper, and leſs able to en- 
dure a winter 1n the freſh water than ſhe is, yet 
ſhe is at that time of looking leſs kipper and 
better, as watry, and as bad meat. 

And yet you are to obſerve, that as there is 
no general rule without an exception, ſo there 
are ſome few rivers in this nation, that have 
Trouts and Salmons in ſeaſon in winter, as *tis 
certain there be in the river Me in Monmouth- 
ſhire, where they be in ſeaſon, as Camden obſerves, 
from September till April. But, my ſcholar, the 
obſervation of this and many other things, I 
muſt in manners omit, becauſe they will prove 
too large for our narrow compaſs of time, and 
therefore I ſhall next fall upon my directions how 
to fiſh for this | 
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And for that, firſt you ſhall obſerve, that 
uſually he ſtays not long in a place as Trouts 
will, but, as I ſaid, covets ſtill to go nearer the 
ſpring-head; and that he does not as the Trout, 
and many other fiſh, lie near the water-ſide, or 
bank or roots of trees, but ſwims in the deep 
and broad parts of the water, and uſually in the 
middle, and near the ground ; and that there 
you are to fiſh for him, and that it is to be 
caught as the Trout is, with a worm, a minnow, 
which ſome call a penk, or with a fly. 

And you are to obſerve, that he is very ſeldom 
obſerved to bite at a minnow, yet ſometimes he 
will, and not uſually at a fly, but more uſually 
at a worm, and then moſt uſually at a lob or 
garden-worm, which ſhould be well ſcoured, that 
is to ſay, kept ſeven or eight days in moſs before 
you fiſh with them: and if you double your 
time of eight into ſixteen, twenty, or more days, 

| it 


- 
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t is {till the better, for the worms will ſtill be 
clearer, tougher, and more hvely, and continue 
ſo longer upon your hook, and they may be kept 
longer by keeping them cool and in freſh mols, 
and ſome adviſe to put camphire into it. 

Note alſo, that many uſe to fiſh for a Salmon 
with a ringe wire an the top of their rod, 
through which the line may run to as great a 
length as is needful when he is hooked. And 
to that ond, ſome uſe a heel about the middle 
of their rod, or near their hand, which is to be 
obſerved better by ſeeing one of them, than by 
a large demonſtration of words. 

And now I ſhall tell you, that which may be 
called a ſecret : I have been a fiſhing with old 
Oliver Henley, now with God, a noted fiſher 
both for Trout and Salmon, and have obſerved, 
that he would uſually take three or four worms 
out of his bag, and put them into a little box in 
his pocket, where he would uſually let them 
continue half an hour or more, before he would 
bait his hook with them; I have aſked him his 
reaſon, and he has replied, + He did but pick 
“the beſt out to be in readineſs againſt he baited 
c his hook the next time:“ But he has been oh- 
ſerved both by others and myſelf, to catch more 
fiſh than I or any other body that has ever gone 
a fiſhing with him could do, and eſpecially Sat- 
mons; and I have been told lately by one of his 
molt intimate and ſecret friends, that the box in 
which he put thoſe worms, was anointed with a 
drop, or two or three, of the oi of ivy-berries, 
5 1 by expreſſion or infuſion; ahd told that by 
the worms remaining in that box an hour, or 
a like time, they had incorporated a kind of ſmell 

| L 4 that 
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that was irreſiſtibly attractive, enough to force 
any fiſh within the ſmell of them, to bite. This 
I heard not long ſince from a friend, but have 
not tried it; yet I grant it probable, and refer 
my reader to Sir Francic Bacor's natural hiſtory, 
where he proves fiſhes may hear, and doubtleſs can 
more probably ſmell: and I am certain Geſne+ 
fays, the Otter can ſmell in the water, and [ 
know not but that fiſh may do ſo too: *tis left 
for a lover of angling, or any that deſires ts 
improve that art, to try this concluſion. 

I ſhall alſo impart two other experiments, but 
Not tried by myſelf, which I will deliver in the 
{ame words that they were given me by an excel- 
lent angler and a very friend, in writing ; he 
told me the latter was too good to be told, but in a 
learned language, leſt it ſhould be made common. 

C Take the ſtinking oil, drawn out of poly- 
t pody of the oak by a retort, mixt with tur- 
* pentine and hive-honey, and anoint your bait 
& therewith, and it will doubtleſs draw the fiſh 
« to it.” 

The other is this: Vulnera hedere grandiſſimæ, 
inflifta ſudant Balſamum oleo gelato, albicantique 
perſimile, odoris vero longe ſuaviſſime. | 

Tis ſupremely ſweet to any fiſh, and yet aſſa- 
fœtida may do the like *. 

But 


* There is extant, though I have never been · able to get 
2 ſight of it, a book intitled, The Secrets of Angling, by ]. D. 
at the end of which is the following myſtical recipe of R. R. 
who poſſibly may be the R. Roe mentioned in the preface. 


To Bliſe thy Bait, and make the fiſh to bite, 
Lo! here's a means, if thou canſt hit it right : 
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But in theſe things I have no great faith, yer 
grant It probable, and have had trom ſome chy- 
mical men, namely, from Sir George Haſtings and 
others, an affirmation of them to be very advan- 
tageous: but no more of theſe, eſpecially not 
in this place. 

I might here, before I take my leave of the 
Salmon, tell you, that there is more than one 
ſort of them, as namely, a Tecon, and another 
called in ſome places a Samlet, or by ſome a 
Skegger : but theſe and others which I forbear 
to name, may be fiſh of another kind, and differ, 
as we know a herring and a pilchard do *, which 
] think are as different, as the rivers in which 
they breed, and muſt by me be left to the diſqui- 

ſitions 


Take gum of life, well beat and laid to ſoak ; 
In oil well drawn from that + which kills the oak. 4 Ivy 

Fiſb where thou wilt, thou ſhalt have ſport thy fill ; 

When others fail, thou Spalt be ſure to Kill. 


The ingenious authorof The Ang ler's ſure Guide, publiſhed 
in 8vo, 1706, in the preface, and elſewhere, aſcribes this 
book to that great practitioner, maſter, and patron of 
„ angling, Dr. Donne. I could wiſh, for the honour of 
angling, that the appellations were juſt ; but I confeſs I 
doubt as mych whether he was an angler, as I do his being 
the author of the above book; neither of which circum- 
ſtances would, I think, have been omitted by Walton, had 
the facts been true. 

* There is a fiſh, in many rivers, of the Salmon kind, 
which, though very ſmall, is thought by ſome curious per- 
ſons to be of the ſame ſpecies ; and this, I take it, is the fiſh 
known by the different names of Salmon-Pink, Shedders, 
Skeggers, Laſt-Springs, and Gravel Laſt-Springs. But there 
15 another ſmall fiſh, very much reſembling theſe in ſhape and 
colour, called the Gravel Laſt-Spring, found only in the ri- 
vers je and Severn; which is, undoubtedly, a diſtin ſpe- 

. cies: 
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fitions of men of more leiſure, and of greater 
abilities, than I profeſs myſelf to have. 
And laſtly, I am to borrow ſo much of your 
promiſed patience, as to tell you that the Trout 
or Salmon being in ſeaſon, have at their firſt 
taking out of the water, which continues durin 
life, their bodies adorned, the one with ſuch red 


cies : Theſe ſpawn about the beginning of September, and 
in the Me I have taken them with an ant-fly as faſt as 1 
could throw. Perhaps this is what MValton calls the Tecon. A 
very experienced angler, and a writer on the ſubject of fly. 
fiſning, whom we have often quoted, ſpeaking of this ſiſh, 
has the following paſſage ; ** 1 had the curioſity of opening 
„ ſome of them, and found them to be full of male-ſpawn 
« near ſhedding, but never could perceive any female. 
„ ſpawn : I therefore am certain this muſt be a ſpecies of 
s 1tſelf, as having ſpawn, but cannot account for this fiſ 
4c having no female-ſpawn which may be diſcerned. Many 
<<. have been of opinion that they are the ſpawn of the ſick 
« Salmon, which cannot get out of the freſh rivers to ſea, 
« and being the offspring of a weak ſeed or generation, is 
« the reaſon of their diminutive ſize, and incapacity of 
„ breeding again: but I take this to be an error; becauſe 
t the Salmon ever ſpawn when in perfect health only, before 
* their time of going to ſea, and ſpawn no more till their 
«« return to ſea, thereby to be purged and cleanſed by the 
«« falt water, they pine away, and die in their impriſon- 
% ment, either by exceſſive cold in freſh water, or for want 
« of purgation, or both: now the purging of the ſalt water 
« may as well be a reaſon why Salmon grow ſo faſt, as the 
« want thereof the cauſe why they pine away and die ſo 
v« ſoon, when confined to freſh rivers; for Salmon being a 
& fiſh of prey, and great feeders, nature directs them to 
«« ſalt water, as phyſick, to purge and cleanſe them, not 
% only from their impurities after ſpawning, but from all 
«© their muddy and groſs humours acquired by their exceſſive 
« feeding all the ſummer in freſh rivers, and hardens their 
«« fat and fleſh; which makes them not only grow the faſter, 
but alſo become the more wholſome food, ſavoury and 
«« orateful to mankind,” Boxuiker's Art of Angling. 7. 


ſpots, 
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ſpots, and the other with ſuch black or blackiſh 
ſpots, as give them ſuch an addition of natural 
beauty, as I think, was never given to any 
woman by the artificial paint or patches in which 
they ſo much pride themſelves in this age. And 
ſo I ſhall leave them both *, and proceed to ſome 
obſervations on the Pike, 


CH ATV 


Obſervations of the Luce or PIKE, with 
Directions how to fiſh for him. 


 P1iscaroOR, 


HE mighty Luce or Pike is taken 
T to be the tyrant, as the Salmon is the 
king of the freſh waters. *Tis not to be 
doubted, but that they are bred, ſome by gene- 
ration, and ſome not; as namely, of a weed 
called pickerel- weed, unleſs the learned Ge/ner 
be much miſtaken: for he ſays, this weed and 
other glutinous matter, with the help of the ſun's. 
heat 


* The Salmon delights in large rapid rivers, eſpecially 
ſuch as have pebbly, gravelly, and ſometimes weedy bottoms. 
Their uſual time of ſpawning 1s about the beginning of 
September ; but it is ſaid that thoſe in the Severn ſpawn in 


| Baits for Salmon are, lob worms for the ground, ſmaller 


worms and bobs, cad-bait, and indeed moſt of the baits 
taken by the Trout, at the top of the water: and as to flies, 
remember tomake them of the moſt gaudy colours, * very 

arge. 
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heat in ſome particular months, and ſome ponds 
adapted for it by nature, do become Pikes. But 
doubtleſs divers Pikes are bred after this manner, 
or are brought into ſome ponds ſome ſuch other 
ways as is paſt man's finding out, of which we 
have daily teſtimonies. 

Sir Francis Bacon in his hiſtory of life and 
death, obſerves the Pike to be the longeſt lived 
of any freſh-water fiſh, and yet he computes it 
to be not uſually above forty years, and others 
think it to be not above ten years, and yet Ge/- 
ner mentions a Pike taken in Swedeland in the 
year 1449, with a ring about his neck, declaring 
he was put into that pond by Frederick the ſecond, 
more than two hundred years before he was laſt 
taken, as by the inſcription in that ring, being 
Greek, was interpreted by the then biſhop of 
Worms, But of this no more, but that it is ob- 
ſerved, that the old or very great Pikes have in 
them more of ſtate than goodneſs, the ſmaller 
or middle-ſized Pikes being by the moſt and 
choiceſt palates obſerved to be the beſt meat; 
and contrary, the Eel is obſerved to be the better 


for age and bignels. 


large. There is a fly called the horſe-leech fly, which he is 
very fond of; they are of various colours, have great heads, 
large bodies, very „„ and two, and ſome have three, 
pair of wings, placed behind each other: behind each pair 
of wings whip the body about with gold or filver twiſt, or 
both, and do the ſame by the head ; with this fly fiſh at 
length, as for Trout and Grayling : but if you dib, do it 
with two or three butterflies of different colours, or with 
ſome of the moſt glaring ſmall flies you can find. 

The winch is peculiarly appropriated to fly-fiſhing : The 
manner of uſing it, you will find in the additional directions 
for taking the Trout, 

All 
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All Pikes that live long prove chargeable to 
their keepers, becauſe their life is maintained by 
the death of ſo many other fiſh, even thoſe of 
their own kind ; which has made him by ſome 
writers to be called the tyrant of the rivers, or 
the freſh-water wolf, by reaſon of his bold, 
greedy, devouring diſpoſition, which is ſo keen, 
as Geſner relates a man going to a pond, where 
it ſeems a Pike had devoured all the fiſh, to water 
his mule, had a Pike bit his mule by the lips; 
to which the Pike hung ſo faſt, that the mule 
drew him out of the water, and by that accident 
the owner of the mule angled out the. Pike. 
And the ſame Geſner obſerves, that a maid in 
Poland had a Pike bit her by the foot as ſhe was 
waſhing clothes in a pond. And I have heard 
the like of a woman in Ki/lingworth pond, not 
far from Coventry, But I have been aſſured by 
my friend Mr. Seagrave, of whom I ſpake to 
you formerly *, that Keeps tame Otters, that 
he hath known a Pike in extream hunger fight 
with one of his Otters for a Carp that the Otter 
had caught, and was then bringing out of the 
water. I have told you who relates theſe things, 
and tell you they are perſons of credit, and ſhall 
conclude this obſervation, by telling you what 
a wiſe man has obſerved, .5* It is a hard thing ta 
« perſuade the belly, becauſe it has no ears .“ 

But 


* See Page 50. 

+ As a confirmation of the above particulars, take the fol- 
lowing relation of the beforementioned Mr. Bowlker, ** My 
father catched a Pike in Barn-Meer, (a large ſtanding 
* water in Cheſpire) was an ell long, and weighed thirty-five 
8 2 which he brought to the lord Cholmondely : his 
* lordſhip ordered it to be turned into a canal in the gar- 
« den, 
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But if theſe relations be diſbelieved, it is too 
evident to be doubted, that a Pike will devour; 
fiſn of his own kind, that ſhall be bigger than 
his belly or throat will receive, and ſwallow x 
part of him, and let the other part remain in his 
mouth till the ſwallowed part be digeſted, and 
then ſwallow that other part that was in his 
mouth, and ſo put it over by degrees; which i 
not unlike the ox and ſome other beaſts taking 
their meat, not out of their mouth immediately 
into their belly, but firſt into ſome place betwixt, 
and then chew 1t, or digeſt it by degrees after, 
which is called chewing the eud. And doubt- 
leſs Pikes will bite when they are not hungry, but 
as ſome think, even for very anger, when a 
tempting bait comes near to them. 

And it is obſerved, that the Pike will eat ve- 
nemous things, as ſome kind of frogs are, and yet 
live without being harmed by them : for as ſome 
ſay, he has in him a natural balſam, or antidote 
againſt all poiſon: and he has a ſtrange heat, 


« Jen, wherein were abundance of ſeveral forts of fiſh, 
« About twelve months after his lordſhip draw'd the canal, 
« and found that this overgrown Pike had devoured all the 
«« fiſh, except one large Carp, that weighed between nine 
«© and ten pounds, and that was bitten in ſeveral places. 
« The Pike was then put into the canal again, together 
« with abundance of fiſh with him to feed upon, all which 
«« hedevoured in Jeſs than a year's time; and was obſcrved 
by the gardengt and workmen there, to take the ducks, 
and other water fowl, under water: whereupon they ſhot 
«© magpies and crows, and threw them into the. caval, 


„ which the Pike took before their eyes: of this they ac - 


% quainted their lord, who thereupon ordered the ſlaughter- 

wan to fling in calves-bellies, chickens guts, and ſuch- 

© like garbage, to him, to prey 2 + but being ſoon 
FM 


after negleRes, he died, as ſuppoſed for want off 0 4 
18 that 
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that though it appears to us to be cold, can yet 
digeſt or put over, any fiſh-fleſh by degrees 
without being ſick. And others obſerve, that 
he never eats the venemous frog till he have firſt 
killed her, and then, as ducks are obſerved to 
do to frogs in ſpawning time, at which time ſome 
frogs are obſerved to be venemous, ſo thoroughly 
waſhed her, by tumbling her up and down in 
the water, that he may devour her without 
danger. And Geſner affirms, that a Polonian 
gentleman did faithfully aſſure him, he had 
ſeen two young geele at one time in the belly 
of a Pike. And doubtleſs a Pike in his height 
of hunger, will bite at and devour a dog that 
ſwims in a pond ; and there have been examples 
of it, or the like; for as I told you, The 
“ belly has no ears when hunger comes upon 
. 

The Pike is alſo obſerved to be a ſolitary, me- 
lancholy, and a bold fiſh : melancholy, becauſe 
he always ſwims or reſts himſelf alone, and ne- 
ver ſwims in ſholes or with company, as Roach 
and Dace, and moſt other fiſh do: and bold, 
becauſe he fears not a ſhadow, or to ſee or be 
ſeen of any body, as the Trout and Chub, and 
all other fſh do. 

And it is obſerved by Geſuer, that the jaw- 
bones, and hearts and galls of Pikes, are very 
medicinal for ſeveral diſeaſes, or to ſtop blood, 
to abate fevers, to cure agues, to oppoſe or ex- 
pel the infection of the plague, and to be many 
ways medicinal and uſeful for the good of 
mankind; but he obſerves, that the bitting of 
a Pike is yenomous and hard to be cured. 


And 
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And it is obſerved, that the Pike is a fiſh that 
breeds but once à year, and that other fiſh, as 
namely Loaches, do breed oftener: as we are 
certain tame Pigeons do almoſt every month, and 
yet the hawk, a bird of prey, as the Pike is of 
fiſh, breeds but once in twelve months: and you 
are to note, that his time of breeding or ſpawn- 
ing, is uſually about the end of February, or ſome- 
what later, in March, as the weather proves 
colder or warmer ; and to note, that his manner 
of breeding is thus; a he and a ſhe-Pike will 
uſually go together out of a river into ſome 
ditch or creek, and that there the ſpawner caſts 
her eggs, and the melter hovers over her all 
that time that ſhe is caſting her ſpawn, but 
touches her not *. 

I might ſay more of this, but it might be 
thought curioſity or worſe, and ſhall therefore 
forbear it, and take up ſo much of your atten- 
tion, as to tell you, that the beſt of Pikes are 
noted to be in rivers, next thoſe in great ponds, 
or meres, and the worſt in ſmall ponds. 

But before I proceed further, I am to tell you, 
that there is a great antipathy betwixt the Pike 
and ſome frogs; and this may appear to the 
reader of Dubravius, a biſhop in Bobemia +, who 
in his book of fiſh and fiſh-ponds, relates what 


Very late diſcoveries of naturaliſts contradi& this hypo- 
thefis concerning the generation of fiſhes, and prove that 
they are produced by the conjunction of the male and fe- 
male, as other animals are. See the Philoſophical T ranſac- 
tions, Vol. 48. Part 2. for the year 1754. pag. 870. 

Janus Dubravius publiſhed in 1559, a work entitled, 
De Piſcinis & Piſcium, qui in tis aluntur naturis, in five 


ks. 
i be 
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he ſays he ſaw with his own eyes, and could not 
forbear to tell the reader. Which was : Y 
As he and the biſhop Thurzo were Vallis 
„by a large pond in Bohemia, they law a frog, 
« when the Pike lay very ſleepily and quiet by 
« the ſhore ſide, leap upon his head, and the 
« frog having expreſt malice or anger by his 
« ſwoln cheeks and ſtaring eyes, did ſtretch our 
« his legs and embraced the Pike's head, and 
« preſently reached them to his eyes, tearing 
« with them and his teeth thoſe tender parts 
« the Pike moved with anguiſh, moves up and 
« down the water, and rubs himſelf againſt 
« weeds, and whatever he thought might quit 
« him of his enemy; but all in vain, for the 
« frog did continue to ride triumphantly, and 
« to bite and torment the Pike, till his ſtrength 
failed, and then the frog ſunk with the Pike to 
« the botrom of the water ; then preſently the 
frog appeared again at the top and c:oaked, 7 
* and ſeemed to rejoice like a conqueror, after 
„ which he preſently retired to his ſecret hole. 
The biſhop, that had beheld the battle, called 
« his fiſherman to fetch his nets, and by all 
% means to get the Pike, that they might de- 
e clare what had happened: and the Pike was 
% drawn forth, and both his eyes eaten out, at 
which when they began to wonder; the fiſh- 
« erman wiſhed them to forbcar, and aſſured 
them he was certain that Pikes were often fo 
“ ſerved.” 
I told this, which is to be read in the ſixth 
chapter of the book of Dubravius, unto a friend, 
who replied, © It was as improbable as to have 
the mouſe ſcratch out the car's eyes.“ But he 
M did 


a 
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did not conſider, that there be fiſhing frogs, 
which the Dalmatians call the water-devil, of 
which I might tell you as wonderful a ſtory, but 
1 ſhall tell you, that *tis not to be doubted, but 
that there be ſome frogs ſo fearful of the water. 
ſake, that, when they ſwim in a place in which 
they fear to meet with him, they then get a reed 
acroſs into their mouths, which if they two meet 
by accident, ſecures the frog from the ſtrength 
and malice of the ſnake ; and note, that the frog 
uſually ſwims the faſteſt of the two. 

And let me tell you, that as there be water 
and land-frogs, ſo there be land and water- 
inakes. Concerning which take this obſerva- 
tion, that the land-fnake breeds, and hatches 
her eggs, which become young ſnakes, in ſome 
old dunghill, or a like hot place; but the water- 
ſnake, which is not venomous, and as. I have 
been aſſured by a great obſerver of ſuch ſecrets, 
does not hatch but breed her young alive, which 
ſhe does not then forſake, but bides with them, 
and in caſe of danger will take them all into 
her mouth and ſwim away from any apprehended 
danger, and: then let them out again when ſhe 
thinks all danger to be paſt; theſe be accidents 
that we anglers.ſometimes ſee, and often talk of. 

But whither am F going? I had almoſt loſt 
myſelf, by remembering the diſcourſe of Dubra- 
vius. I will therefore ſtop here, and tell you, 
according to my. promiſe, how to catch this 
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His feeding is uſually of fiſh or frogs, and 
ſometimes a weed of his own called pickerel- 
weed. Of which I told you, fome think ſome 
Pikes are bred ; for they have obſerved, that 
where none have been put into ponds, yet they 
have there found many; and that there has been 
plenty of that weed in thoſe ponds, and that 
that weed both breeds and feeds them ; but whe- 
ther thoſe Pikes ſo bred will ever breed by gene- 
ration as the others do, I ſhall leave to the diſ- 
quiſitions of men of more curioſity and leiſure 
than I profeſs myſelf to have ; and ſhall proceed 
to tell you, that you may fifh for a Pike, either 
with a ledger or a walking-bait; and you are to 
note, that I call that a ledger-bait, which is fixed 
or made to reſt in one certain place when you 
ſhall be abſent from it: and I call that a walking- 
bait, which you take with you, and have ever 
in motion, Concerning which two, I ſhall give 

M 2 you 
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you this direction; that your ledger-bait is beſt 
to be a living bait, though a dead one may catch, 
whether it be a fiſh or a frog; and that you may 
make them live the longer, you may, or indeed 
you muſt, take this courſe. 

Firſt, for your live: bait-of a fiſn, a roach or 
dace is, I think, beſt and moſt tempting, and 
a peatch. is the longeſt lived on a hook, and 
having cut off his fin on his back, which may be 
done without hurting him, you muſt take your 
knife, which cannot be too fharp, and betwixt 
the head and the fin on the back, cut or make 
an inciſion, or ſuch a ſcar, as you may put the 
arming wire of your hook into it, with as little 
bruiſing or hurting the fiſh as art and diligence 
will enable you to do; and ſo carrying your arm- 
ing wire along his back, unto, or near the tail 
of your fiſh, betwixt the ſkin and the body of it, 
draw out that wire or arming of your hook at 
another ſcar near to his tail: then tie him about 
it with thread, but no harder than of neceſſity to 
prevent hurting the fiſh ; and the better to avoid 
hurting the fiſh, ſome have a kind of probe to 
open the way, for the more eaſy entrance and 
paſſage of your wire or arming : but as for thee, 
time, and alittle experience, will teach you better 
than I can by words; therefore 1 will for the 
prefent ſay no more of this, but come next to 
give you ſome directions how to bait your hook 
with a frog. 

Jen. But, good maſter, did you not ſay even 
now, that ſome frogs were venomous, and is it 
not dangerous to touch them? 

Piſc. Yes, but I will give you ſome rules or 
_ cautions concerning them: and firſt, you are to 
6 note, 
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note, that there are two kinds of frogs ; that is 
to ſay, if I may ſo expreſs myſelf, a fleſh and 
a fiſh-frog : by fleſh-frogs, I mean frogs that 
breed and live on the land; and of theſe there be 
ſeveral forts alſo, and of ſeveral colours, ſome 
being ſpeckled, ſome greeniſh, ſome blackiſh, or 
brown: the green frog, which is a ſmall one, is 
by Topſel taken to be venomous; and ſo is the 
padock or frog-padock, which uſually keeps or 
breeds on the land, and is very large and boney, 
and big, eſpecially the ſhe-frog of that kind; yet 
theſe will ſometimes come into the water, but it 
is not often; and the land- frogs are ſome of 
them obſerved by him, to breed by laying eggs: 
and others to breed of the ſlime and duſt of the 
earth, and that in winter they turn to ſlime 
again, and that the next ſummer that very ſlime 
returns to be a living creature; this is the opinion 
of Pliny, and“ Cardanus | under- 

takes to give a reaſon for the rain- 7 his 19th 
tae” ; ook De ſub- 
ing of frogs Þ : but if it were in my „. ,. 

power it ſhould rain none but water- 

frogs, for thoſe I think are not venomous, eſpe- 
cially the right water-frog, which about February 
or March breeds in ditches by ſlime, and blackiſh 


+ Cardan, an Italian phyſician, naturaliſt and aſtrologer, 
well known by the many works he has publiſhed : he died 
at Reme 1576. It is ſaid that he had foretold the day of his 
death; and that, when it approached, he ſuffered himſelf 
to die of hunger to preſerve his reputation. He had been 
in England, and wrote a character of our Edward VI. 

t There are many well atteſted accounts of the raining 
of frogs; but Mr. Ray rejects them as utterly falſe and ri- 
diculous, and demonſtrates the impoſſibility of their pro- 
duction in any ſuch manner. Wiſdom of God in the creation, 
310. See alſo Derham's Phy/. T beol. 244. 
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eggs in that ſlime: about which time of breedin 
the he and ſhe-frogs are obſerved to uſe divers 
ſummerſaults, and to croak and make a noiſe, 
which the land-frog, or padock- frog, never does. 
Now of theſe water-frogs, if you intend to fiſh 
with a frog for a Pike, you are to chuſe the 
yelloweſt that you can get, for that the Pike 
ever likes beſt. And thus uſe your frog, that 
he may continue long alive. | 
Put your hook into his mouth, which you ma 
eaſily do from the middle of April till Auguft, 
and then the frog's mouth grows up, and he 
continues fo for at leaſt fix months without eat- 
ing, but is ſuſtained, none, but he whoſe name is 
Wonderful, knows how: I ſay, put your hook, 1 
mean the arming wire, through his mouth, and 
out at his gills, and then with a fine needle and 
ſilk ſow the upper part of his leg with only one 
ſtiteh to the arming wire of your hook, or tie 
the frog's leg above the upper joint to the armed 
wire, and in ſo doing, uſe him as though you 
loved him, that is, harm him as little as you 
may poſlibly, that he may live the longer. 
And now, having given you this direction for 

the baiting your ledger-hook with a live fiſh or 
frog, my next muſt be to tell you, how your 
hook thus baited muſt or may be uſed: and it 
is thus. Having faſtened your hook to a line, 
which, if it be not fourteen yards long, ſhould 
not be leſs than twelve, you are to faſten that 
line to any bough near to a hole where a Pike is, 


or is likely to lie, or to have a haunt, and then 
wind your line on any forked ſtick, all your line, 
except half a yard of it, or rather more, and 
ſplit that forked ſtick with ſuch a nick or notch 


E ar 
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at one end of it, as may keep the line from any 
more of it ravelling from about the ſtick than 
ſo much of it as you intend; and chuſe your 
forked ſtick to be of that bigneſs as may keep 
the fiſh or frog from pulling the forked ſtick 
under the water till the Pike bites, and then the 
Pike having pulled the line torth of the cleft or 
nick of that ſtick in which it was gently faſtened, 
he will have line enough to go to his hold and 
pouch the bait: and if you would have this 
ledger-bait to keep at a fixt place, undiſturbed 
wind or other accidents which may drive it to 
the ſhore-ſide (for you are to note, that it is 
likelieſt to catch a Pike in the midſt of the water) 
then hang a ſmall plummet of lead, a ſtone, or 
iece of tile, or a turf in a ſtring, and caſt it 
_ the water with the forked ſtick, to hang 
the ground, to be a kind of anchor to keep 
— forked ſtick from moving out of your in- 
tended place till the Pike come. This I take to 
be a very good way, to uſe fo many ledger- baits 
as you intend to make trial of. 

Or if you bait your hooks thus with live-fiſh 
or frogs, and in a windy day, faſten them thus 
to a bough or bundle of ſtraw, and by the help 
of that wind can get them to move croſs a pond 
or mere, you are like to ſtand ſtill on the ſnore and 
ſee ſport preſently if there be any ſtore of Pikes; 
or theſe live- baits may make ſport, being tied 
about the body or wings of a gooſe or duck, and 
ſhe chaſed over a SR *: and the like may be 

done 


®* 4 rod * ve feet long, and a ring of wire, 
A winger and barrel, will help thy deſire 
In killing a Pike ; but the forked flick, 
With a ſlit and a bladder, and that other Fus trick, 
M 4 #Hbich 
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done with turning three or four live-baits thus 
faſtened to bladders, or boughs, or bottles of hay 
or flags, to ſwim down a river, whilſt you walk 
quietly alone on the ſhore, and are ſti]] in expec- 
tation of ſport, The reſt muſt be taught you 
by practice, for time will not allow me to lay 
more of this kind of fiſhing with live- baits. 
And for your dead-bait for a Pike, for that 
you may be taught by one day's going a fiſhing 
with me, or any other body that fiſhes for him, 
for the baiting your hook with a dead gudgeon 
or a roach, and moving it up and down the 
water, is too eaſy a thing to take up any time to 
direct you to do it; and yet, becaute I cut you 


ſhort in that, I will commute for it by telling a 
you, that that was told me for a ſecret: it is this. r 

Diſſolve gum of ivy in oil of ſpike, and | 
therewith anoint your dead- bait for a Pike, and 0 
then caſt it into a likely place, and when it has y 
lain a ſhort time at the bottom, draw it towards i 


the top of the water and ſo up the ſtream, and 
it is more than likely that you have a Pike follow 
with more than common eagerneſs. - 

And ſome affirm, that any bait anointed with 
the marrow of the thigh-bone of an hern, is a 
great temptation to any fiſn. 


Which our artifls call ſnap, with a gooſe or a duck, 

Will kill tauo for one, if -you- have any luck, 

T he gentry of Shropſhire do merrily ſmile, 

To ſee a gooſe and a belt the fiſh to begutle : 

IWhen a Pike ſuns himſelf, and a frogging doth go, 

The two-inched hook is better, I know, 

Than the ord'nary ſnaring, but ſtill I muſt cry, 

When the Pike is at home, mind the cookery, 

. i Mr. Barker. 


Theſe 
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Theſe have not been tried by me, but told 
me by a friend of note, that pretended to do me 
a courteſy 3 but if this direction to catch a Pike 
thus do you no good, yet | am certain this di- 
rection how to roaſt him when he is caught, is 
choicely good, for I have tried it, and it is 
ſomewhar the better for not being common; but 
with my direction you muſt take this caution, 
that your Pike mult not be a ſmall one, that is, 
it muſt be more than half a yard, and ſhould be 
bigger. | 

Firſt, open your Pike at the gills, and if need 
be, cut allo a little lit towards the belly; out of 
theſe take his guts and keep his liver, which you 
are to ſhred very ſmall with thyme, ſweet marjo- 
ram, and a little winter- ſavoury; to theſe put 
ſome pickled oyſters, and ſome anchovies, two 
or three, both theſe laſt whole, for the ancho- 
ves will melt, and the oyſters ſhould not; to 
theſe you mult add alto a pound of ſweet butter, 
which you 'are to mix with the herbs that are 


| ſhred, and let them all be well ſalted; if the 


Pike be more than a yard long, then you may 
put into theſe herbs more than a pound, or if 
he be leſs; then leſs butter will ſuffice : theſe 
being thus mixt with a blade or two of mace, 
muſt be put into the Pike's belly, and then his 
belly ſo ſewed up, as to keep all the butter in 
his belly if it be poſſible; it not, then as much 
of it as you poſſibly. can, but take nat off the 
ſcales; then you are to thruſt the ſpit through 
his mouth, out at his tail, and then take four, or 
five, or ſix ſplit ſticks or very thin laths, and a 
convenient quantity of tape or filleting ; theſe 
laths are to be tied round about the Pike's body 
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from his head to his tail, and the tape tied ſome. 
what thick to prevent his breaking or falling off 
from the ſpit; let him be roaſted very leiſurely, 
and often baſted with claret wine, and ancho. 
vies, and butter mixt together, and alſo with 
what moiſture falls from him into the pan: when 
you have roaſted him ſufficiently, you are to hold 
under him, when you unwind or cut the tape that 
ties him, ſuch a diſh as you purpoſe to eat him 
out of; and let him fall into it with the ſauce 
that is roaſted in his belly, and by this means the 
Pike will be kept unbroken and complete: then, 
to the ſauce which was within, and alſo that 
ſauce in the pan, you are to add a fit quantity of 
the beſt butter, and to ſqueeze che juice of three 
or four oranges : laſtly, you may either put into 
the Pike with the oyſters two cloves of garlick, 
and take it whole out, when the Pike is cut of 
the ſpit; or to give the ſauce a hogoo, let the diſh 
into which you let the Pike fall, be rubbed witk 
it: the uſing or not uſing of this garlick is left 
to your diſcretion, 

M. B. 

This diſh of meat is too good for any but 
anglers, or very honeſt men; and I truſt, you 
will prove both, and therefore I have truſted 
you with this ſecret. 

Let me next tell you, that Geſrer tells us there 
are no Pikes in Spain, and that the largeſt are in 
the lake Thraſymene in Italy; and the next, if 
not equal to them, are the Pikes of England; and 
that 1n England, Lincolnſhire boaſteth to have the 
biggeſt *, Juſt fo doth Suſſex boaſt of four forts 


* They are faid to grow to the length of forty-five inche* 
| of 
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of fiſh, namely an Arundel Mullet, a Chicheſter 
Lobſter, a Shel/ey Cockle, and an Amerly Trout, 
But I will take up no more of your time with 
this relation, but proceed to give you ſome ob- 
ſervations of the Carp, and how to angle for 
him, and to dreſs him, but not till he is caught“. 


. 


* The Pike loves a ſtill, ſhady, unfrequented water, and 
uſually lies amongſt, or near weeds; ſuch as flags, bul- 
ruſhes, candocks, reeds, or in the green fog that ſome- 
times covers ſtanding waters, though he will ſometimes 
ſhoot out into the clear ſtream. He 1s ſometimes caught at 
the top, and in the middle, and often, eſpecially in cold iti 
| weather, at the bottom. H 
Their time of ſpawaing is about the end of February, or - 
| the beginning of March; and chief ſeaſon from the end of {0 

May to the beginning of February. | 
The baits for Pike, beſides thoſe mentioned by Walon, 
F are ſmall trouts, loaches, miller's- thumbs, the head - end of 
an cel, with the ſkin taken off below the fins, ſmall jacks, 
( 
( 


lob-worms; and in winter the fat of bacon. And, not- H 
withſtanding what Vallon and others ſay againſt baiting = 
with a pearch, it is confidently aſſerted, that Pikes have j 
been * with a ſmall pearch, when neither roach nor 


g bleak would tempt them. See the Angler's ſure Guide, 158. i | 
r Obſerve that all your baits for Pike muſt be as freſh as þ 
ible. Living-baits you may take with you in a tin 
0 ettle, changing the water often; and dead ones ſhould 7 
d be carried in freſh bran, which will dry up that moiſture 1 
that otherwiſe would infect and rot them. Venablet. 1 
6 It is ſtrange that Walton has ſaid ſo little of trolling ; a 1 
method of fiſhing for Pike, which has been thougbt worthy 1 
f of a diſtinct treatiſe; for which method, and for the ſnap, 9 
if take theſe directions; and firſt for trolling: 1 
d And note that, in trolling, the head of the bait-fifh muſt 4 
* be at the bent of the nook ; whereas, in fiſhing at the ſnap, 1 
: the hook muſt come out at or near his tail. But the eſſen- 
[3 tial difference between theſe two methods is, that in the 
former the Pike is always ſuffered to pouch or ſwallow 
the bait, but in the latter you are to ſtrike as ſoon as he has 
1 taken it. : 


The 
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.. 
Obſervations of the CA RP, with Direction, 


how to fiſh for him. 


P1SCATOR. 


HE Carp is the queen of rivers : a ſtate- 

| | ly, a good, and a very ſubtil fiſh, that 
was not at firſt bred, nor hath been lon 

in England, but is now naturalized. It is aid, 

they were brought hither by one Mr. Maſcal, a 

gentleman that then lived at Plumſted in Suſſex, 

a county that abounds more with this fiſh than 

any in this nation. 
You 


The rod for trolling ſhould be about three yards and a 
half long, with aring at the top for the line to run through; 
or you may fit a trolling-top to your fly-rod, which need 
only be ſtronger than the common fly-top. 

Let your line be of green or ſky-coloured filk, thirty 
yards in length, which will make it neceſſary to uſe the 
winch, as is before directed, with a ſwivel at the end. 

The common trolling-hook for a living-bait, conſiſts 
of two large hooks, with one common ſhank, made of one 
piece of wire, of about three quarters of an inch long, 
placed back to back, fo that the points may not ſtand in 
a right line, but incline ſo much inwards, as that they 
with the ſhank may form an angle little leſs than equilate- 
ral. At the top of the ſhank is a loop left in the b<ndirg 
the wire to make the hook double, through which is put 3 
ſtrong twilted braſs wire, of about fix inches long; aud to 
this is looped another ſuch link, but both ſo looſe thai the 
hook and the lower link may have room to play: to the 
et:d of the line faſten a ſtee! ſwivel. 

To bait the hook, obſerve the directions given by Walter. 

But there is a fort of trolling-hook different from that 
already deſcribed, and to which it is thought preferable, 
which will require another management; this is no more than 
= tw9 
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You may remember that I told you, Geher 
ſays, there are no Pikes in Spain; and doubtleſs, 
there was a time, about a hundred or a few more 
years ago, when there were no Carps in England, 
as may be ſeen to be affirmed by Sir Richard Baker, 
in whoſe Chronicle you my find theſe verſes: 


Hops and turkies, carps and beer, 
Came into England all in a year. 


And 


two ſingle hooks tied back to back with a ſtrong piece of 
gimp between the ſhanks ; in the whipping the hooks and 
the gimp together, make a ſmall loop, and take into it two 
links of chain of about an eighth of an inch diameter ; and 
into the lower link, by means of a ſmall ſtaple of wire, 
faſten, by the greater end, a bit of lead of a conical figure, 
and ſomewhat ſharp at the point. Theſe hooks are to be 
had at the fiſhing-tackle ſhops ready fitted up; but ſee the 
form of them Plate IX. Fig. 5. 

This latter kind of hook is to be thus ordered, via. put 
the lead into the mouth of the bait-fiſh, and ſew it up, the 
fiſh will live ſome time ; and though the weight of the lead 
will keep his head down, he will ſwim with near the ſame 
eaſe as if at liberty. 

But if you troll with a dead-bait, as ſome do, for a reaſon 
which the angler will be glad to know, wiz. that a living- 
bait makes too great a ſlaughter among the fiſh, doit with a 
hook, of which the following paragraph contains a de- 
ſcription. 

Let the ſhank be about fix inches long, and leaded from 
the middle as low as the bent of the hook, to which a piece 
of very ſlrong gimp mult be faſtened by a ſtaple, and two 
links of chain; the ſhank muſt be barbed like a dart, and 
the lead a quarter of an inch ſquare : the barb of the ſhank 
mult ſtand like the Auke of an anchor, which is placed in 
a contrary direction to that of the ſtock. See Plate IX. Fig. 6. 
Let the gimp be about a foot long, and to the end thereof 
fix a ſwivel : to bait it, thruſt the barb of the ſhank into 
the mouth of the bair-fiſh, and bring it out at his ſide near 
the tail: when the barb is thus brought through it cannot 
return, and the fiſn will lie perfectly ftrait, a circumſtance 
that renders the trouble of tying the tail unneceſſay. 


There 
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And doubtleſs as of ſea-fiſh the Herring dies 
ſooneſt out of the water, and of freſh-water-fiſh 
the Trout, ſo, except the Eel, the Carp endures 
moſt hardneſs, and lives longeſt out of his own 
proper element. And therefore the report of the 
Carp's being brought out of a foreign country 
into this nation, 1s the more probable. 


0 „ 


Carps 


There 1s yet another ſort of trolling- hook, which is, in- 
deed, no other that what moſt writers on this ſubje& have 
mentioned ; whereas the others, here deſcribed, are late im- 

rovements; and this is a hook either ſingle or double, with 
a long ſhank, leaded about three inches up the wire with a 
piece of lead about a quarter of an inch ſquare at the greater 
or lower end ; fix to the ſhank an armed wire about eight 
inches long : to bait his hook thruſt your wire into the 
mouth of the fiſh, quite through his belly, and out at his 
tail, placing the wire ſo as that the point of the hook may 
be even with the helly of the bait-fiſh, and then tie the 
rail of the fiſh with ſtrong thread to the wire ; ſome faſten 
it with a needle and thread, which is a neat way. 

Both with the troll and at the ſnap, cut away one of 
the fins of the bait-fiſh cloſe at the gills, and another be- 
hind the vent on the contrary fide, which will make it 
play the better. 

The bait being thus fixed, 1s to be thrown in, and kept 
in conſtant motion in the water, ſometimes ſuffered to fink, 
then gradually raiſed ; now drawn with the ſtream, and then 
againſt it, ſo as to counterfeit the motion of a ſmall] fiſh in 
ſwimming. If a Pike is near, he miſtakes the bait for a 
living fiſh, ſeizes it with prodigious greedineſs, goes off 
with it to his hold, and in about ten minutes pouches it. 
When he has thus ſwallowed the bait, you will ſee the line 
move, which is the ſignal for ſtriking him; do this with 
two luſty jerks, and then play him. 

The other way of taking Pike, wiz. with the ſnap, is as 
follows : 

Let the rod be twelve feet long, very ſtrong and taper, 
with a ſtrong loop at the top to faſten your line to; your 
line muſt be about a foot ſhorter than the rod, and much 
ſtronger than the trolling line. Fee 
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Carps and Loaches are obſerved to breed ſe- 
veral months in one year, which Pikes and moſt 
other fiſh do not. And this is partly proved by 
tame and wild rabbets, as alſo by ſome ducks, 
which will lay eggs nine of the twelve months, 
and yet there be other ducks that lay no longer 

than 


And here it is neceſlary to be remembered, that there are 


two ways of ſnapping for Pike, viz. with the live and with 
the dead-ſnap. 


For the live-ſnap, there is no kind of hook ſo proper as 


the double ſpring hook; the form whereof, in two views, 
is given in Plate IX. Fig. 7. and 8. to bait it nothing more 
is neceflary than to hang the bait-fiſh faſt by the back. fin 
to the middle hook, where he will live a long time. 

Of hooks for the dead-ſnap there are many finds, Fig. . 
of Plate IX. is a repreſentation of one, which, after repeated 
trials, has been found to excel all others hitherto known; the 
deſcription and uſe of it is as follows, viz. Whip two hooks, 
of about three eighths of an inch in the bent, to a piece of 
gimp, in the manner directed for that trolling-hook a 
view of which 1s given Plate IX. Fig. 5. Then take a 
piece of lead, of the ſame ſize and figure as directed for 
thetrolling-hook above-mentioned, and drill a hole through 
it from end to end: to bait it take a long needle, or wire; 
enter it in at the ſide, about half an inch above the tail, 
and with it paſs the gimp between the ſkin and the ribs of 
the fiſh, bringing it out at his mouth ; then put the lead 
over the gimp, draw it down into the fiſh's throat, and 
preſs his mouth cloſe, and then, having a ſwivel to your 
line, bang on the gimp. 

In throwing the bait, obſerve the rules given for trolling ; 
but remember, that the more you keep it in motion, the 
nearer it reſembles a living fiſh, | | 

When you have a bite, ſtrike immediately the contrary 
way to that which the head of the Pike likes, or to which he 
goes with the bait; if you cannot find which way his head 
hes, ſtrike upright with two ſmart jerks, retiring backwards 


as faſt as you can, till you have brought him to a landing- 


place, and then do as before is directed. 


There 
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than about one month. And it is the rather to 
be believed, becauſe you ſhall ſcarce or never 
take a Male-Carp without a melt, or a female 
without a roe or ſpawn, and for the moſt part 


There are various other methods, both of trolling and fiſh- 
ing at the ſnap, which, if the reader is deſirous to know, 
he may find deſcribed in the Complete T roller, by Ro. Noble, 
1240, 1682, and the Angler's ſure Guide, before-mentioned, 

As the Pike ſpawns in March, and before that month 
rivers are ſeldom in order for fiſhing, it will hardly be 
worth while to begin trolling till April; after that the 
weeds will be apt to be troubleſome. But the prime month 
in the year for trolling is OXcher, when the Pike are fattened 
by their ſummer's feed, the weeds are rotted, and by the 
falling of the waters the harbours of the fiſh are eaſily ſound, 

Chuſe to trof] in clear, and not muddy water, and in 
windy weather, if the wind be not eaſterly. 

Some uſe in trolling and ſnapping two or more ſwivels to 
their line, by means whereof the twiſting of the line 1s pre- 
vented, the bait plays more freely, and, though dead, i; 
made to appear as if alive; which, in rivers, is doubtleſs an 
excellent way: but thoſe who can like to fiſh in ponds or 
{till waters, will find very little occaſion for more than one, 

The Pike is alſo to be caught with a minnow, for which 
method take the following directions: 

Get a ſingle hook, ſlender, and long in the ſhank ; let it 
reſemble the ſhape of a ſhepherd's crook ; put lead upon it, 
as thick near the bent as will go into the minnow's mouth ; 
place the point of the hook directly up the face of the fiſh; 
let the rod be as long as you can handſomely manage, with 
a line of the ſame length, caſt up and down, and manage 
it as when you troll with any other bait: if, when the 
Pike hath taken your bait, he run to the end of the line be- 
fore he hath gorged it, do not ſtiike, but hold, ſtill only, 
and he will return back and ſwallow it: But if you uſe 
that bait with a troll, I rather prefer it before any other 
bait that I know. Fenables. Se 

In landing a Pike great caution is neceſſary, for bis bite 
is eſteemed venomous : the beſt and ſafeſt hold you can take 
of him is by the head, in doing which, place your thumb 
and finger in his eyes, 

| very 
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very much, and eſpecially all the ſummer. ſeaſon ; 
and it is obſerved, that they breed more natu- 
rally in ponds than in running waters, if they 
breed there at all; and that thoſe that live in 
rivers, are taken by men of the beſt palates to 
be much the better meat. 

And it is obſer ved, that in fome ponds Carps 
will not breed, eſpecially in cold ponds; but 
where they will breed, they breed innumerably: 
Ariſtotle and Pliny ſay, ſix times in a year, if 
there be no Pikes nor Pearch to devour their 
ſpawn, when it is caſt upon graſs, or flags or 
weeds, where it lies ten or twelve days before it 
be enlivened: 

The Carp, if he have water-room and good 
feed, will grow to a very great bigneſs and 
length : I have heard, to be much above a yard 
long. *Tis faid, by Joins , who hath writ of 
hſhes, that in the lake Lurian in Italy, Carps 
have thriven to be more than fifty pounds 


weight; which is the more probable, for as the 


bear is conceiv'd and born ſuddenly, and being 
born is but fHort-lived; fo, on the contrary, the 
elephant is ſaid to be two years in his dam's 
belly, ſome think he is ten years in it, and being 
born, grows in bigneſs twenty years; and 'tis ob- 
ſerved too; that he lives to the age of an hundred 
years. And 'tis alſo obſerved, that the crocodile 
is very long-liv'd, and more than that, that all 
that long life he thrives in bigneſs; and to ! 
think ſome Carps do, elpecially in ſome places 


* Paulus Jovius, an Italian hiſtorian, of very doubtful 
authority: he lived in the 16th century, and wrote a ſmall 
tract de Romanis Piſcibus. He died at Florence, 1552. 
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though I never ſaw one above twenty-three 
inches, which was a great and a goodly fiſh, 
but have been aſſured there are of a far greater 
ſize, and in England too *. 

Now, as the increaſe of Carps is wonderful 
for their number, ſo there is not a reaſon found 
out, I think by any, why they ſhould breed in 
ſome ponds, and not in others of the ſame na- 
ture for ſoil and all other circumſtances : and as 
their breeding, fo are their decays alſo very myſ- 
terious : I have both read it and been told by 
a gentleman of tried honeſty, that he has known 
ſixty or more large Carps put into ſeveral ponds 
near to a houſe, where, by reaſon of the ſtakes 
in the ponds, and the owner's conſtant being near 
to them, it was impoſſible they ſhould be ſtole 
away from him : and that when he has after three 
or four years emptied the pond, and expected 
an increaſe from them by breeding young ones, 
tor that they might do fo, he had, as the rule is, 
put in three melters for one ſpawner, he has, I ſay, 
after three or four years, found neither a young 
nor old Carp remaining. And the like I have 
known of one that has almoſt watched the pond, 
and at a like diſtance of time at the fiſhing of 
a pond, found of ſeventy or eighty large Carps 
not above five or ſix. And that he had forborn 
longer to fiſh the ſaid pond, but that he ſaw ina 
hot day in ſummer, a large Carp ſwim near the 
top of the water with a frog upon his head, and 
that he upon that occaſion cauſed his pond to be 


The author of The 4ngler's ſure Guide ſays, that he has 
taken Carp above twenty-ſix inches long in rivers; and 
adds, that they are often ſeen in England above thirty inches 


long. 


let 
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let dry : and I ſay, of ſeventy or eighty Carps, 
only found five or (ix in the ſaid pond, and thoſe 
very ſick and lean, and with every one a frog 
ſticking ſo faſt on the head of the ſaid Carps, 
that the frog would not be got off without ex- 
treme force or killing: and the gentleman that 
did affirm this to me, told me he ſaw it, and did 
declare his belief to be, and I alſo believe the 
ſame, that he thought the other Carps that were 
ſo ſtrangely loſt, were ſo killed by frogs, and 
then devoured. 

And a perſon of honour, now living in Wor- 
cefterſhire, aſſured me he had ſeen a necklace, or 
collar of tadpoles, hang like a chain or necklace 
of beads about a Pike's neck, and to kill him; 
whether it be for meat or malice, mult be to 
me a queſtion, 

But I am fallen into this diſcourſe by accident, 
of which I might ſay more, but it has proved 
longer than I intended, and poſſibly may not to 
you be conſiderable : I ſhall therefore give you 
three or four more ſhort obſervations of the 
Carp, and then fall upon ſome directions how 
you ſhall fſh for him. 

The age of Carps is by Sir Francis Bacon, in 
his hiſtory of life and death, obſerved to be but 
ten years, yet others think they live longer. Geſ- 
ner ſays, a Carp has been known to live in the 
Palatinate above a hundred years : But moſt con- 
clude, that, contrary to the Pike or Luce, all 
Carps are the better for age and bignels ; the 
tongues of Carps are noted to be choice and 
coltly mear, eſpecially to them that buy them : 
but Geſner ſays, Carps have no tongue like other 
fiſh, but a piece of fleſn- like fiſh in their mouth 
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like to a tongue, and ſhould be called a palate; 
But it is certain it is choicely good, and that the 
Carp is to be reckoned amongſt thoſe leather. 
mouthed fiſh, which I told you have their teeth 
in their throat, and for that reaſon he is very ſel- 
dom loſt by breaking his hold, if your hook be 
once ſtuck into his chaps. 

I told you that Sir Francis Bacon thinks that 
the Carp lives but ten years, but Janus Dubra- 
vius has writ a book of fiſh and fiſh-ponds, in 
which he ſays, that Carps begin to ſpawn at the 
age of three years, and continue to do fo till 
thirty : he ſays alſo, that in the time of their 
breeding, which is in ſummer, when the ſun hath 
warmed both the earth and water, and fo apted 
them alſo for generation, that then three or four 
male Carps will follow a female, and that then 
ſhe putting on a ſeeming coyneſs, they force het 
through weeds and flags, where ſhe lets fall her 
eggs or ſpawn, which ſticks faſt to the weeds, 
and then they let fall their melt upon it, and fo 
it becomes in a ſhort time to be a living fiſh; 
and as [I told you, it is thought the Carp docs 
this ſeveral months in the year, and moſt believe 
that molt fiſh breed after this manner, except the 
Eel: and it has been obſerved, that when the 
ſpawner has weakened herſelf by doing that natu- 
ral office, that two or three melters have helped 
her from off the weeds by bearing her up on both 
{ides, and guarding her into the deep. And you 
may note, that though this may ſeem a curioſity 
not worth obſerving, yet others have judged it 
worth their time and cofts, to make glals-hives, 
and order them in ſuch a manner as ro ſce huw 
bees have bred and made their honey combs, 

110W 
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how they have obeyed their king, and governed 
their commonwealth. But it is thought that 
all Carps are not bred by generation, but that 
ſome breed other ways, as ſome Pikes do. 

The phyſicians makes the galls and ſtones in 
the heads of Carps to be very medicinal ; but 
tis not to be doubted, but that in 1taly they make 
great profit of the ſpawn of Carps, by ſelling it 
to the Fewws, who make it into red caveer, the 
Jews not being by their law admitted to eat of 
caveer made of the Sturgeon, that being a fiſh 
that wants ſcales, and, as may appear in Levit. 
xi, by them reputed to be unclean. 

Much more might be ſaid out of him, and 
out of Ariſtotle, which Dubravius often quotes 
in his diſcourſe of fiſhes; but it might rather 
perplex than ſatisfy you, and therefore I ſhall 
rather chuſe to direct you how to catch, than 
ſpend more time in diſcourſing either of the 
nature or the breeding of this 
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or of any more circumſtances concerning him ; 
but yet I ſhall remember you of what I told you 
before, that he is a very ſubtil fiſh, and hard to 
be caught. 

And my firſt direction is, that if you will fiſh 
for a Carp, you muſt put on a very large mea- 
ſure of patience, eſpecially to fiſh for a river 
Carp : I have known a very good fiſher angle 
diligently four or ſix hours in a day, for three or 
four days together, for a river Carp, and not 
have a bite: and you are to note, that in ſome 
ponds, it is as hard to catch a Carp as in a river; 
that is to ſay, where they have ſtore of feed, and 
the water is of a clayiſh colour: but you are to 
remember, that I have told you there 1s no rule 
without an exception, and therefore being poſſeſt 
with that hope and patience which I wiſh to all 
fiſhers, eſpecially to the Carp-angler, I ſhall tell 
you with what bait to fiſh for him. But firſt, 
you are to know, that it muſt be either early or 
late; and let me tell you, that in hot weather, 
for he will ſeldom bite in cold, you cannot be 
too early or too late at it. And ſome have been 
ſo curious as to ſay, the tenth of April 1s a fatal 
day for Carps. 

The Carp bites either at worms or at paſte, 
and of worms I think the bluiſh marſh or mea- 
dow-worm is beſt ; but poſſibly another worm, 
not too big, may do as well, and ſo may a green 
gentle: and as for paſtes, there are almoſt as 
many ſorts as there are medicines for the tooth- 
ache, but doubtleſs ſweet paſtes are beſt; I mean, 
paſtes made with honey or with ſugar : which, 
that you may the better beguile this crafty fiſh, 
ſhould be thrown into the pond or place in 
5 which 
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which you fiſh for him, ſome hours or longer 
before you undertake your trial of ſkill with the 
angle-rod : and doubtleſs if it be thrown into 
the water a day or two before, at ſeveral times 
and in ſmall pellets, you are the likelier when you 
fiſh for the Carp to obtain your deſired ſport; or 
in a large pond, to draw them to any certain 
place, that they may the better and with more 
hope be fiſhed for, you are to throw into it, in 
ſome certain place, either grains or blood mixt 
with cow-dung or with bran; or any garbage, 
as chicken's guts or the like, and then ſome of 
your {mall ſweet pellets with which you purpoſe 
to angle: and theſe ſmall pellets being a few of 
them alſo thrown in as you are angling, will be 
the better. 
And your paſte muſt be thus made : take the 
fleſh of a rabbet or a cat cut ſmall, and bean-flour, 
and if that may not be eaſily got, get other flour, 
and then mix theſe together, and put- to them 
either ſugar or honey, which I think better, and 
then beat theſe together in a mortar, or ſome- 
times work them in your hands, your hands being 
very clean, and then make it into a ball, or 
two, or three, as you like beſt for your uſe; 
but you muſt work or pound it ſo long in the 
mortar, as to make it ſo tough as to hang upon 
your hook without waſhing from it, yet not too 
hard; or that you may the better keep it on your 
hook, you may knead it with your paſte a little, 
and not much, white or yellowiſh Wool. 
And if you would have this paſte keep all the 
year for any other fiſh, then mix with it virgin- 
wax and clarified honey, and work them together 
N 4 with 
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with your hands before the fire, then make theſe 
into balls, and they will keep all the year. 

And if you fiſh for a Carp with gentles, then 
put upon your hook a ſmall piece of ſcarlet 
about this bigneſs W, it being ſoaked in, or 
anointed with oil of peter, called by ſome oil of 
the rock; and if your geniles he put two or three 
days before, into a box or horn anointed with 
honey, and ſo put upon your hook as to preſerve 
them to be living, you are as like to kill this 
crafty fiſh this way as any other; bur ſtill as you 
are fiſhing chew a little white or brown bread in 
your mouth, and caſt it into the pond about the 
place where your float ſwims. Other baits there 

be, but theſe with diligence and patient watch- 
fulneſs, will do it better than any that I have 
ever practiſed or heard of: and yet I ſhall tell 
you, that the crumbs of white bread and honey 1 


made into a paſte is a good bait for a Carp, and * 
you know it is more eaſily made. And having : 
ſaid thus much of the Carp *, my next diſ- 

. 55 | 


courſe 


* The haunts of river Carp are, in the winter-months, 
the broadeſt and moſt quiet parts of the river; but in ſummer, 
they lie in deep holes, nooks, and reaches, near ſome ſcour, 
and under roots of trees, hollow banks, and, till they are 
| near rotting, amongſt or near great beds of weeds, flags, Ec. 
| Pond Carp cannot, with propriety, be ſaid to have any 
| haunts, only it is to be noted, that they love a fat rich ſoil, 
| and never thrive in a cold hungry water. 

They breed three or four times a year, but their firſt 
ſpawning-time is the beginning of Max. j 
Baits for the Carp are all ſorts of earth and dunghill- 
worms, flag-worms, graſhoppers, though not at top, 
ox-brains, the pith of an ox's back-bone, green peaſe, 
and red or black cherries, with the ſtones taken out. 


Fiſh 
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courſe ſhall be of the Bream, which ſhall not 
prove ſo tedious, and therefore I deſire the con- 
tinvance of your attention. 

But firſt I well tell you how to make this Carp. 
that is ſo curious to be caught, ſo curious a diſh. 
of meat, as ſhall make him worth all your la- 
bour and patience; and though it 1s not without 
ſome trouble and charges, yet it will recompenſe 
both. 

Take a Carp, alive if poſſible, ſcour him, and 
rub him clean with water and ſalt, but ſcale him 
not; then open him, and put him with his blood 
and his liver, which you muſt ſave when you 
open him, info a ſmall pot or kettle ; then take 
ſweet marjoram, time and parſley, of each half 
2 handful, a ſprig of roſemary, and another of ſa- 
voury, bind them into two or three ſmall bundles, 
and put them to your Carp, with four or five 
whole onions, twenty pickled oyſters, and three 
anchovies. Then pour upon your Carp as 
much claret wine as will only cover him, and 
ſeaſon your claret well with ſalt, cloves and mace, 
and the rinds of oranges and lemons ; that done, 
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Fiſh with ſtrong tackle, very near the bottom, and with 
a fine graſs or gut next the hook, and uſe a gooſe-quill 
float, Never attempt to angle for the Carp in a boat, for 
they will not come near it. | | 

It is ſaid there are many Carp in the Thames, weſtward of 
London, and that about February they retire to the creeks in 
that river; in ſome of which, many have been taken with 
an angle above two feet long. Angler's ſure Guide. 179. 

Carp live the longeſt out of the water of any fiſh. It is 
a common practice in Holland, and here too, to keep them 
alive for three weeks or a month; which is done by hang- 
ng them in a cool place, with wet moſs in a net, and feed- 
vp them with bread and milk, KO CTRL OY: | 
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cover your pot and ſet it on a quick fire till it be 
ſufficiently boiled; then take out the Carp and 
lay it with the broth into the diſh, and Pour 
upon it a quarter of a pound of the beſt freſh 
butter, melted and beaten with half a dozen 
ipoonfuls of the broth, the yolks of two or three 
eggs, and ſome of the herbs ſhred ; garniſh your 
diſh with lemons, and ſo ſerve it up, and much 
good do you. 

Dr. T. 


HAF. X. 


Obſervations of the BRE AM, and Direction: 
to catch him. 


PISCAT OR. 


H E Bream being at a full growth, is a 

large and ſtately fiſh : he will breed both 

in rivers and ponds, but loves belt to 

live in ponds, and where, if he likes the water 

and air, he will grow not only to be very large, 

but as fat as a hog : he is by Geſner taken to be 

more pleaſant or ſweet than wholſome; this fiſh 

is long in growing, but breeds exceedingly in a 

water that pleaſes him; yea, in many ponds ſo 

faſt, as to over ſtore them, and ſtarve the other 
fiſh. | 

He is very broad with a forked tail, and his 

ſcales ſet in excellent order; he hath large eyes, 


and a narrow ſucking mouth; he hath two ſets 
Ct 
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of teeth, and a lozenge-like bone, a bone to 
help his grinding. The melter is obſerved to 
have two large melts, and the female two large 
bags of eggs or ſpawn. | 

Geſner reports, that in Poland, a certain and 
a great number of large Breams were put into a 
pond, which in the next following winter were 
frozen UP into one entire ice, and not one dro 
of water remaining, nor one of theſe fiſh to be 
found, though they were diligently ſearched for; 
and yet the next ſpring when the ice was thawed, 
and the weather warm, and freſh water got into 
the pond, he affirms they all appeared again. 
This Geſner affirms, and I quote my author, 
becauſe it ſeems almoſt as incredible as the reſur- 
rection to an atheiſt, But it may win ſome- 
thing in point of believing it, to him that 
conſiders the breeding or renovation of the ſilk- 
worm, and of many inlets. And that is con- 
ſiderable which Sir Francis Bacon obſerves in his 
hiſtory of life and death, fol. 20. that there be 
ſome herbs that die and ſpring every year, and 
ſome endure longer. 

But though ſome do not, yet the French eſteem 
this fiſh highly, and to that end have this proverb, 
Ne that hath Breams in his pond is able to bid 
his friend welcome.” And it is noted, that 
the beſt part of a Bream 1s his belly and head. 

Some ſay, that Breams and Roaches will mix 
their eggs and melt together, and ſo there is in 
many places a baſtard breed of Breams, that 
never come to be either large or good, but very 
numerous, 

The baits good to catch this 
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are many. 1. Paſte made of brown bread and 
honey, gentles, or the brood of waſps that be 
young, and then not unlike gentles, and ſhould 
be hardened in an oven, or dried on a tile before 
the fire to make them tough; or there is at the 
root of docks or flags, or ruſhes in watery places, 
a worm not unlike a maggot, at which Tench 
will bite freely. Or he will bite at a grafhopper 
with his legs nipt off in June and Fuly, or at 
ſeveral flies under water, which may be found on 
flags that grow near to the water-ſide. I doubt 
not but that there be many other baits that are 
good, but I will turn them all into this moſt 
excellent one, either for a Carp or Bream, in any 
river or mere: it was given to me by a molt 
honeſt and excellent angler, and hoping you 

will prove both, I will impart it to you. 
1. Let your bait be as big a red-worm as you 
can find, without a knot z get a pint or my of 
them 
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them in an evening in garden-walks, or chalky 
commons, after a ſhower of rain; and put them 
with clean moſs well waſhed and picked, and the 
water ſqueezed out of che moſs as dry as you can, 
into an earthen pot or pipkin ſet dry, and change 
the moſs freſh every three or four days for three 
weeks or a month together; then your bait will 
be at the beſt, for it will be clear and lively. 

2. Having thus prepared your baits, get your 
tackling ready and fitted for this ſport; - Take 
three long angling-rods, and as many and more 
filk, or filk and hair lines, and as many large 
ſwan or gooſe-quill floats. Then take a piece of 
lead made after this manner, and 
faſten them to the low ends of your 
lines. Then faſten your link-hook al- o& 
ſo to the lead, and let there be about 
a foot or ten inches between the lead and the 
hook; but be ſure the lead be heavy enough to 
fink the float or quill a little under the watery 
and not the quill to bear up the lead, for the lead 
mult lie on the ground. Note, that your link 
next the hook may be {ſmaller than the reſt of 
yourline, if you dare adventure, for fear of takin 
the Pike or Pearch, who will aſſuredly viſit your 
hooks till they be taken out, as I will ſhew you 
afterwards, before either Carp or Bream will 
come near to bite. Note allo, that when the 
worm is well baited, it will crawl up and down 
as far as the lead will leave, which much enticeth 
tae fiſh to bite without ſuſpicion. 

3. Having thus prepared your baits, and fitted 
ha rackling, repair to the river, where you 

ave ſeen them ſwim in ſkulls or ſhoals in the 
ſummer time in a hot afternoon, about three or 
four 
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four of the clock, and watch their going forth 
of their deep holes and returning, which yon 
may well diſcern, for they return about four of 
the clock, moit of them ſeeking food at the 
bottom, yet one or two will lie on the top of the 
water, rolling and tumbling themſelves whilſt 
the reſt are under him at the bottom, and ſo you 
ſhall perceive him to keep centinel; then mark 
where he plays moſt and ſtays longeſt, which 
commonly 1s in the broadeſt and deepeſt place 
of the river, and there, or near thereabouts, at 
a clear bottom and a convenient landing. place, 
take one of your angles ready fitted as atoreſaid, 
and found the bottom, which ſhould be about 
eight or ten feet deep, two yards from the bank 
is the beſt. Then conſider with yourſelf whether 
that water will riſe or fall by the next morning, 
by reaſon of any water-mills near, and according 
to your diſcretion take the depth of the place, 
where you mean after to caſt your ground-bait, 
and to fiſh, to half an inch; that the lead lying 
on or near the ground-bait, the top of the float 
may only appear upright half an inch above the 
water. 

Thus you having found and fitted for the place 
and depth thereof, then go home and prepare 
your ground-bait, which is next to the fruit of 
your labours, to be regarded. 


The GROUNPD-B AIT. 


You ſhall take a peck, or a peck and a half, 
according to the greatneſs of the ſtream and 
deepneſs of the water where you mean to angle, 
of ſweet groſs-ground barley-malt, and boil it in 
a kettle, one or two warms is enough; then ſtrain 

il 


. 
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it through a bag into a tub, the liquor whereof 
hath often done my horſe much good, and when 
the bag and malt is near cold, take it down to 
the water · ſide about eight or nine of the clock in 
the evening, and not before ; caſt in two parts of 
your ground-bait, ſqueezed hard between both 
your hands, it will ſink preſently to the bottom, 
and be ſure it may reſt in the very place where 
you mean to angle; if the ſtream run hard or 
move a little, caſt your malt in handfuls a little 
the higher, upwards the ſtream, You may be- 
tween your hands cloſe the malt fo faſt in hand- 
fuls, that the water will hardly part it with the 
fall. 

Your ground thus baited and tackling fitted 
leave your bag with the reſt of your tackling and 
ground-bait near the ſporting-place all night, 
and in the morning about three or four of the 
clock viſit the water-ſide, but not too near, for 
they have a cunning watchman, and are watch- 
ful themſelves too. | 

Then gently take one of your three rods, and 
bait your hook, caſting it over your ground-bait, 
and gently and ſecretly draw it to you till the 
lead reſts about the middle of the ground- bait. 

Then take a ſecond rod and caſt in about a 
yard above, and your third a yard below the firſt 
rod, and ſtay the rods in the ground, but go 
yourſelf ſo far from the water-ſide, that you 
perceive nothing but the top of the floats, which 
you muſt watch moſt diligently; then when you 
have a bite, you ſhall perceive the top of your 
float to fink ſuddenly into the water; yet never- 
theleſs be not roo haſty to run to your rods, until 
you lee that the line goes clear away, then creep 
0 
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to the water- ſide, and give as much line as pof. 
ſibly you can: if it be a good Carp or Bream, 
they will go to the farther fide of the river, then 
ſtrike gently, and hold your rod at a bent a little 
while; but if you both pull together you are 
ſure to loſe your game, for either your line or 
hook, or hold will break; and after you have 
overcome them, they will make noble ſport, and 
are very ſhy to be landed. The Carp is far 
ſtronger and more mettleſome than the Bream. 

Much more is to be obſerved in this kind of 
fiſh and fiſhing, but it is far fitter for experience 
and diſcourſe than paper. Only this much i; 
neceſſary for you to know, and to be mindful 
and careful of, that if the Pike or Pearch do 
breed in that river, they will be ſure to bite firſt, 
and muſt firſt be taken. And for the moſt part 
they are very large, and will repair to your 
ground- bait, not that they will eat of it, but 
will feed and ſport themſelves amongſt the young 
fry that gather about and hover over the bait. 

The way to diſcern the Pike and to take him, 
if you miſtruſt your Bream hook, for I have 
taken a Pike a yard long ſeveral times at my 
Bream hooks, and ſometimes he hath had the 
luck to ſhare my line, may be thus: 

Take a [mall Bleak, or Roach, or Gudgeon, 
and batt it, and ſet it alive among your rods two 
feet deep from the cork, with a httle red-worm 
on the point of the hook; then take a few 
crumbs of white bread, or ſome of the ground- 
bait, and ſprinkle it gently amongſt your rods. 
If Mr. Pike be there, then the little fiſh will 
ſkip our of the water at his appearance, but tae 
live-ſet-bait is ſure to be taken. | 

Thus 
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Thus continue your {port from four in the 
morning till eight, and if it be a gloomy windy 


day, they will bite all day long. Bur this is too 
long to ſtand to your rods at one place, and it will 
' ſpoil your evening-ſport that day, which is this. 


About four of the clock in the afternoon repair 
to your baited-place, and as ſoon as you come to 
the water ſide, caſt in one half of the reſt of 
your ground bait, and ſtand off : then whilſt the 
fiſh are gathering together, for there they will 
moſt certainly come for their ſupper, you may 
take a pipe of tobacco, and then in with your 
three rods as in the morning: You will find ex- 
cellent ſport that evening till eight of the clock; 
then caſt in the reſidue of your ground - bait, and 
next morning by four of the clock viſit them 
again for four hours, which is the beſt ſport of 
all; and after that, let them reſt till you and 
your friends have a mind to more ſport. 

From St. James s-tide until Ba#tholomew-tide 
is the beſt; when they have had all the ſummer's 
food, they are the fatteſt. | 

Obſerve laſtly, that after three or four days 
fiſhing together, your game will be very ſhy and 
wary, and you fhall hardly get above a bite or 
two at a baiting ; then your only way is to deſiſt 
from your ſport about two or three days, and in 
the mean time, on the place you late baired, and 
again intend to bait, you thall take a turf of 
green, but ſhort graſs, as big or bigger than a 
round trencher; to the top of this turf, on the 
green ſide, you ſhall with a needle and green 
thread faſten one by one as many little red-worms 
as will near cover all the turf: then take a 
round board or trencher, make a. hole in the 

Ws middle 
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middle thereof, and through the turf, placed on 
the board or trencher, with a ſtring or cord as 
long as is fitting, tied to a pole, let it down to the 
bottom of the water, for the fiſh to feed upon 
without diſturbance about tWo or three days; 
and after that you have drawn it away, you may 
fall to, and enjoy your former recreation - 


"= A 
CHAP. X. 
Obſervations of the TENCH, and Advice 
| bow to angle for bim. 


PisCATOR. 


HE Tench, the phylician of fiſhes, is 
] obſerved to love ponds better than rivers, 
and to love pits better than either; yer 
Camden obſerves, there is a river in Dorſeiſpire 
that abounds with Tenches, but doubtleſs they 
retire to the moſt deep and quiet places in it. 
This fiſh hath very large fins, very ſmall and 
ſmooth ſcales, a red circle about his eyes, which 


* The haunts of the Bream, a fiſh which the angler 
ſeldom meets with, are the deepeſt and broadeſt parts of 
entle ſoft ſtreams, with ſandy clayey bottoms, and the 
err and moſt quiet places of ponds, and where there 
are weeds, | 
They 2 about the beginning of Juy; a little before 
which time they are beſt in ſeaſon, though ſome think them 
beſt in September. be | 
The baits for the Bream are, red-worms, ſmall lob, or 
marſh-worms, gentles, and graſhoppers. | 
In general, they are to be fiſhed for as Carp. 


are 
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ate big and of a gold colour, and from either 
angle of his mouth thefe hangs down a little 
barb; in every Tench's head there are two little 
ſtones,” which foreign phyſicians make great uſe 
"of but he is not commended for wholſome meat, 
'though there be very much uſe. made of them 
for outward applications.  Rondelet;us ſays, That 
at his being at Rome, he ſaw a gfeat cure done 
by applying a Tench to the feet of a very ſick 
man. This he ſays, was done after an unuſual 
manner by certain Jews. And it is obſerved, 
that many of thoſe people have many ſecrets 
yet unknown to Chriſtians; ſecrets that have never 
yet been written, but have been ſince the days of 
their Solomon, who knew the nature of all things, 
even from the cedar to the ſhrub, delivered by 
tradition from the father to the ſon, and ſo from 
generation to generation without writing; or un- 
leſs it were caſually, without the leaſt communi- 
cating them to any other nation or tribe: for to 
do that, they account a profanation. And yet 
it is thought that they, or ſome ſpirit worſe than 
they, firſt told us, that lice ſwallowed alive were 
a certain cure for the yellow jaundice. This, 
and many other medicines, were diſcovered by 
them or by revelation; for, doubtleſs, we attained 
them not by ſtudy, 

Well, this fiſh, beſides his eating, is very uſeful 
both dead and alive for the good of mankind, But 
I will meddle no more with that, my hongſt humble 
art teaches no fuch' boldneſs; "there are too 
many fooliſh meddlers in phyſick and divinity, 
that think themſelves fit tb meddle with hidden 
fecrets, and fo bring deſtruction t6 their followers. 
But l'll not meddle with them, any farther 

| © 2 than 
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than to wiſh them wiſer z and ſhall tell you next, 
for, I hope I may be ſo bold, that the Tench is 
the phyſioian of fiſhes, for the Pike eſpecially ; 
and that the Pike, being either ſick or hurt, is 
cured by the touch of the Teneh. And it is ob- 
ſerved, that the tyrant Pike will not be a wolf 
to his phyſician, but forbears to devour him 
though he be never ſo hungry. 

This fiſh, that carries a natural balſam in him 
to cure both himſelf and others, loves yet to feed 
in very foul water, and amongſt weeds. And 

et I am ſure heeats pleafantly, and, doubtleſs, 
you will think fo too, if you taſte him. And! 
| ſhall therefore proceed to give you ſome few, 
and but a few, directions how to catch this 
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of which J have given you theſe obſervations. | 

He will bite at a paſte made of brown bread 
and honey, or at a marſh-worm, or a lob worm; 
he inclines very much to any paſte with which 
tar is mixt, and he will bite alſo at a ſmaller 
| | g worm, 
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3 
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worm, with his head nipp'd off, and a cod- _ 


worm put on the hook before that worm; and I 
doubt not but that he will alſo in the three hot 


months, for in the nine colder he ſtirs not much, 


bite at a flag-worm, or at a green. gentle, bur 
can poſitively ſay no more of the Tench, he being 
a fiſh that I have not often angled for * ; but I 
wiſh my honeſt ſcholar may, and be ever fortu- 
nate when he fiſhes. 


CHAP. XI. 


Obſervations of the PEARCH, and Directions 


_ bow to fiſh for him. 


PiSCATOR. 


HE Pearch is a very good, and a very 
bold-biting fiſh ; he is one of tho fiſhes 
of prey, that, like the Pike and Trout, 
carries his teeth in his mouth; which is very 
large, and he dare venture to kill and devour 
leveral other kinds of fiſh: he has a hook'd 
or 


* The haunts of the Tench are nearly the ſame with thoſe 
of the Carp ; they delight more in ponds than in rivers, and 
lie under weeds, near ſluices, and at pond-heads. 

They ſpawn about the beginning of Juby, and are beſt in 
ſeaſon from the beginning of September to the end ef May - 
_ 2 bite all the hot months, but are beſt taken in April 
an 81 

There are no better baits for this fiſh than a middle-ſized 
lob· worm, or red -- worm, well ſcouted, a gentle, a young 
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or hog back, which is armed with ſharp and ſtiff 
briſtles, and all his ſæin armed or covered over 
with thick, dry, hard ſcales, and hath, which 
few other: fiſh have, two fins on his back: he is 
ſo bold, that he will invade one of his own kind, 
which the Pike will not do fo willingly, and 
you may therefore eaſily believe him to be a bold 
biter. 

The Pearch'is of great eſteem in Italy, ſaith 
Aldrevandus, and eſpecially the leaſt are there 
eſteemed a dainty diſh. And Geſver prefers the 
Pearch and Pike above the Trout, or any freſh- 
water fiſh'; he ſays the Germans have this pro- 
verb, © More wholſome than a Pearch of Rhine :” 
and he ſays the River-Pearch is ſo, wholſome, 
that phyſicians allow him to be eaten by wounded 
men, or by men in, fevers, or by. women in 
child-bed. 

He ſpawns but once a year, and! is by phyſicians 
held very nutritive, yet by many to be hard of 
digeſtion : they abound more in the river Pa 
and in England, ſays Rondeletius, than other 
parts, and have in their brain a ſtone which is in 
foreign parts ſold by apothecaries, being there 
noted to be very medicinal againſt the ſtone in 
the reins: theſe be a part of the commenda- 
tions which ſore philoſophical | brains have be- 


waſp-grub boiled, or a green worm ſhook from the boughs 
of trees. 


Uſe.a flrong graſs, or gut, and a gooſe:quill float, with- 


out a cork, except in rivers, where the cork is always to 
be preferred. | „ 

Fiſh very near the el ; and if you bait with gentles, 
throw in a few at the taking every fiſh; which will draw 
them to your hook, and beer them rogether. 260 | 

ſtowed 
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ſtowed upon the freſh-water Pearch, yet they 
commend the Sea- Pearch, which is known by 
having but one fin on his back, of which they 
ſay, we Engliſb ſee but a few, to be a much 
better fiſh, 

The Pearch grows flowly, yet will grow, as I 
have been credibly informed, to be almoſt two 
feet long; for an honeſt informer told me, ſuch 
a one was not long ſince taken by Sir Abraham 
Williams, a gentleman of worth and a brother 
of the angle, that yet lives, and I wiſh he may: 
this was a deep-bodied fiſh, and doubtleſs durſt 
have devoured a Pike of half his own length : 
for I have told you, he is a bold fiſh, ſuch a one 
as, but for extreme hunger, the Pike will not 
devour ; for to affright the Pike and fave himſelf, 
the Pearch will ſet up his fins, much like as a 
turkey cock will ſometimes ſet up his tall. 

But, my ſcholar, the Pearch is not only valiant 
to defend himſelf, but he is, as J ſaid, a bold- 
biting faſh, yet he will not bite at all ſeaſons of 
the year; he“ is very abſtemious in winter, yet 
will bite then in the midft. of the day, if it be 
warm: and note, that all fiſh bite beſt about 
the midſt of a warm day in winter; and he hath 
been obſerved by ſome, not uſually to bite till 
the mulberry. tree buds; that is to ſay, till ex- 
treme froſts be paſt the ſpring; for when the 
mulberry-tree bloſſoms, many gardners oblerve 
their forward fruit to be paſt the danger of froſts, 
and ſome have made the like obſervation of the 
Pearch's biting. 

But bite the Pearch will, and that very bold- 
ly: and as one has wittily obſerved, if there be 
twenty or forty in a hole, they may be at one 

4 ſtanding 
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ſtanding all catched one after another; they be- 
ing, as he ſays, like the wicked of the world, 
not afraid, though their fellows and companions 
periſh in their ſight. And you may obſerve, 
that they are not like the ſolitary Pike, but love 
to accompany one another, and march together 
in troops. 8 


And the baits for this bold fiſh 


are not many; I mean, he will bite as well at 
ſome or at any of theſe three, as at any, or all 
others whatſoever: a worm, a minnow, or a 
little frog, of which you may find many in hay- 
time; and of worms, the dunghill- worm, called a 
brandling, I take to be beſt, being well ſcoured 
in moſs or fennel; or he will bite at a worm 
that lies under cow- dung, with a blueiſh head. 
And if you rove for a Pearch with a minnow, 
then it is beſt to be alive, you ſticking your hook 
through his back-fin; or a minnow with 5 
= tr + * 57 3%  Haok 
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hook in his upper lip, and letting him ſwim up 
and down about mid-water, or alittle lower, and 
you ſtill Keeping him to about that depth by a 
cork, which ought not to be a very little one: 
and the like way you are to fiſh for the Pearch, 
with a- ſmall frog, your hook being faſtened 
through the ſkin of his leg, towards the upper 
part of it: and laſtly, I will give you but this 
advice, that you give the Pearch time enough 
when he bites, for there was ſcarce ever any 
angler that has given him too much. And now 
| think beſt to reſt myſelf, for I have almoſt 
ſpent my ſpirits with talking fo long. 
Ven. Nay, good maſter, one fiſh more, for 
you ſee c rains ſtill, and you know our angles 
are like money put to uſury; they may thrive, 
though we fit ſtill and do nothing but talk and 
enjoy one another. Come, come, the other fiſh, 
TTT : 
Piſc. But ſcholar, have you nothing to mix 
with this diſcourſe, which now grows both tedi- 
ous and tireſome ? ſhall I have nothing from you, 
that ſeem to have both a good memory and a 
, Ee 
Ven, Yes, maſter, J will ſpeak you a copy of 
verſes that were made by Doctor Donne, and 
made to ſhew the world that he could make ſoft 
and ſmooth verſes, when he thought ſmoothneſs 
worth his labour; and I love them the better, 
becauſe they allude to rivers, and fiſh and fiſhing. 
FE. | 


Come live with me, and be my love, 
And we will ſome new pleaſures prove, 


Of 
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Of golden ſands, and cryſtal brooks, 
With ſilken lines, and ſilver hooks; 


There will the river whiſp'ring run, 
Warm'd by thy eyes more than the ſuns 
And there the enamel' d ſiſb will ſtay, 
Begging themſelves. they-may betray. 


When thou wilt ſwim-in that live bath, 


Zach fiſh,, which ev'ry channel bath, 
Moſt am'rouſly ta thee-will im, 
Gladder to catch thee than thou bim. 


If thou, to be ſo ſeen, beſt loath, 

By ſun or moon, thou dark*neſt both, + 
And if mine eyes have leave to ſee, 

I need not their light, having thee. 


Let others freeze with angling reeds, 


And cut their legs with ſhells and weeds, 


Or treach*rouſly poor fiſh beſet, 
Milb ſtrangling ſnares, or windowy net. 


Let coarſe bold bands, from ſlimy neſt, 
The bedded fiſh in banks outcoreſt ; 
Let curious traitors fleave filk flies, 
To 'witch poor wandring fiſhes eyes. 


For thee, thou needſt no ſuch deceit, 


For thou thyſelf art thine own bait : - 


That fiſh that is not catcht thereby, 
[s wiſer far, alas, than J. 


Piſ. Well remembered, honeſt ſcholar, 1 
thank you for theſe choice verſes, which I have 


6 


* 
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heard 
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heatd formerly, but had quite forgot, till they 
were recovered by your happy memory. Well, 
being I have now reſted myſelf a little, I will 
make you ſome requital, by telling you ſome 
obſervations of the Eel, for it rains ſtill, and 
becauſe as you ſay, our angles are as money put 
to uſe, that thrives when we play, therefore we'll 
ft ſtill and enjoy ourſelves a little longer under 
this honey ſuckle hedge “. 


p 2 N. 


Although Pearch, like Trout, delight in clear ſwift 
ners, with pebbley gravelly bottoms, they are often found 
in ſandy clayey ſoils: they love a moderately deep water, 
and frequent holes by the ſides of, or near, little ſtreams, 
and the hollows under banks. | 

The Pearch ſpawns about the beginning of March : the 
beſc time of the year to ang le for him, is from the beginning 
of May tili the end of June, yet you may continue to fiſh 
for him till the end of September; he is beſt taken in cloudy 
windy weather, and, as ſome ſay, from ſeven to ten in the 
forenoon, and from two to ſeven in the afternoon. 

Other. baits for the Pearch are, loaches, miller's-thumbs, 
lieklebacks, ſmall lob, and marſh, and red- worms, well 
ſcoured, horſe-beans boiled, cad-bait, oak-worms, bobs 
and pentles. 

Many of theſe fiſh are taken in the rivers about Oxford; 
and the author of 7 he Angler's ſure Guide ſays, he once ſaw 
the figure of a Pearch drawn with a pencil on the door of a 
douſe near that city, which was twenty-nine inches long, 
and was informed it was the true dimenſion of a living 
Fearch, Angl. ſure Guide. 15 5. 

The largeſt Pearch are taken with a minnow, hooked 
mth a good hold through the back- fin, or rather through 
the upper-lip; for the Pearch, by reaſon of the figure of 
lis mouth, cannot take the bait croſs-wiſe, as the Pike will: 
when you fiſh thus, uſe a large cork-float, and lead your 
Ine about nine inches from the bottom, otherwiſe the min- 
dow will come to the top of the water. But, in the ordi- 
"ary way of fiſhing, let your bait hang within about ſix 
bes from the ground. 
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C HAP. XIII. 


Obſervations of the E EL, and other fiſh that 
want ſcales, and bow 10 fiſ for them. 


PISCAT OR. 


T is agreed by moſt men, that the Eel is a 
moſt dainty fiſn; the Romans have eſteemed 
her the Helena of their feaſts, and ſome the 

queen of palate-plealure. But moſt men differ 

about their breeding: ſome ſay they breed by 


generation as other fiſh do, and others, that 


they breed, as ſome worms do, of mud; as 


rats and mice, and many other living creatures 
are bred in Egypt, by the ſun's heat, when it 
ſhines upon the overflowing of the river Nilus: 
or out of the putrefaction of the earth, and 
divers other ways. Thoſe that deny them to 
breed by generation as other fiſh do, aſk, if any 
man ever {aw an Eel to have a ſpawn or melt? 
and they are anſwered, that they may be as cer- 
tain of their breeding as if they had ſeen ſpawn: 
tor they ſay, that they are certain that Eels have 
all parts fit for generation, hke other fiſh *, but 


ſo ſmall as not to be ealily diſcerned, by reaſon 


of their fatneſs ; but that diſcerned they may be, 


and that the he and the ſhe-Eel may be diſtin- 


guiſhed by their fins. And Rondeletius ſays, he 
has ſeen Eels cling together like dew-worms. 


That fiſhes are furniſhed with parts fit for generarion 
cannot be doubted, ſince it is a common practice to caſtrate 
them. See the method of doing it in Philo. Trauſ. Vol. 
XLVIII. Part II. for the year 1754. Page 870. 1 
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And others ſay, that Eels growing old, breed 
other Eels out of the corruption of their own 
age, which Sir Francis Bacon fays, exceeds not 
ten years. And others ſay, that as pearls are 

made of glutinous dew-drops, which are con- 
denſed by the ſun's heat in thoſe countries, ſo Eels 
are bred of a particular dew falling in the 
months of May or June on the banks of ſome 
particular ponds or rivers, adapted by nature for 
that end, which in a few days are by the fun's 
heat turned into Eels; and ſome of the ancients 
have called the Eels that are thus bred, the off- 
dpring of Jove. I have ſeen in the beginning of 
July, in a river not far from Canterbury, ſome 
parts of it covered over with young Eels about 
the thickneſs of a ſtraw; and theſe Eels did lie 
on the top of that water, as thick as motes are 
ſaid to be in the ſun: and I have heard the like 
of other rivers, as namely the Severn, where they 
are called yelvers, and in a pond or mere near 
unto Saffordſhire, where about a ſet time in ſum- 
mer, ſuch ſmall. Eels abound ſo much, that 
many of the poorer ſort of people that inhabit 
near to it, take ſuch Eels out of this mere with 
ſieves or ſheets, and make a kind of Eel-cake of 
them, and eat it like as bread. And Geſner 
quotes venerable Bede to fay, that in England 
there is an iſland called Ely, by reaſon of the in- 


The moſt univerſal ſcholar of his time: he was born 
at Durham about 671, and bred under St. John of Beverly. 
It is ſaid, that Pope Sergius the firſt invited him to Rome; 
though others ſay he never ſtirred out of his cell. He was 
a man of preat virtue, and remarkable for a moſt ſweet 
and engaging diſpoſition : he died in 734, and lies buried at 
Durham. His works make eight volumes in folio. See 
his life in the Biogr. Britann. 


numerable 
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numerable number of Eels that breed in it. Bur 
that Eels may be bred as ſome worms, and ſame 
kind of bees and waſps are, either of dew, or 
out of the corruption of the earth, ſeems to be 
made probable by the barnacles and young gol. 
lings bred by the ſun's heat, and the rotten 
planks of an old ſhip, and hatched of trees; 

both which are related for truths by du Barta 
and Lobel, and alſo by Our learned Camden, and 
laborious Ce- hard in his Herbal. 

It is ſaid by Londeletius, that thoſe Eels that 
are bred in rivers that relate to, or be.nearer to 
the ſea, never return to the freſh, waters, as the 
Salmon does always deſire to do, when they have 
once taſted the ſalt. water; and I do. the more 
eaſily believe this, becauſe 1 am certain, that 
powdered beef is a moſt excellent bait tq catch an 
Eel: and though Sir Francis Bacon will allow 
the Eel's life to be but ten years, yet he, in his 
hiſtory of life and death, mentions a Lamprey 
belonging to the Roman emperor to be made 
tame, and ſo kept for almoſt threeſcore years: 

and that ſuch uſeful and pleaſant obſervations 
were made of this Lamprey, that Crafſus the 
orator, who kept her, lamented her death. And 
we read in Doctor Hakewi!l, that Hortenſius was 
ſeen to weep at the death of a Lamprey that he 
had 2 long, and loved exceedingly *. 


5 The author, page 137, has cited from Pliny an inſtance 
of the fondneſs of Antonia, a woman, for a tame Lamprey, 
which. the tenderneſs of her ſex might perhaps excuſe ; but 
the ſagacity and docibleneſs of theſe creatures ſeem leis won- 
derful, than the weaknefs of ſuch men as Cra//us and Horten- 
fius, in becoming mourners for the death of an Eel. 


It 
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It is granted by all, or moſt men, that Eels, 


for about ſix months, that is to ſay, the ſix cold 
months of the year, ſtir not up and down, neither 


in the rivers, nor in the pools in which they 


uſually, are, but get into the ſoft earth or mud, 
and there many of them together bed themſelves, 
and live without feeding upon any thing, as I 
have told you ſome ſwallows have been obſerved 


to do in hollow trees for theſe ſix cold months: 


and this the Eel and ſwallow do, as not being 
able to endure winter- weather: for Geſzer quotes 
Albertus to ſay, that in the year 1125, that year's 


winter being more cold than uſual, Eels did by 
nature's inſtinct get out of the water into a ſtack 
of hay in a meadow upon dry ground, and there 
bedded themſelves, but yet at laſt a froſt kill'd 
them. And our Camden relates, that in Lanca- 
fire, fiſhes were digg'd out of the earth with 
ſpades, where no water was near to the place. I 
ſhall ſay little more of the Eel, but that, as it is 
obſerved he is impatient of cold, fo it hath been 


obſerved, that in warm weather an Eel has been 


known to live five days out of the water. 

And laſtly, let me tell you, that ſome curious 
ſearchers into the natures of fiſh, obſerve that 
there be ſeveral ſorts or kinds of Eels, as the 
filver Eel, and green or greeniſh Eel, with which 
the river of Thames abounds, and thoſe are 
called grigs; and a blackiſh Eel, whoſe head is 
more flat and bigger than ordinary Eels; and 
alſo an Eel whoſe fins are reddiſh, and bur ſel- 
dom taken in this nation, and yet taken ſome- 
times : theſe ſeveral kinds of Eels are, ſay ſome, 
diverſly bred, as namely, out of the corruption 
of the earth, and ſome by dew, and other ways, 
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as I have ſaid to you: and yet it is affirmed b 

ſome for certain, that the ſilver Eel is bred h 

generation, but not by ſpawning as other fiſh do, 
but that her brood come alive from her, being 
then little live Eels no bigger nor longer than 
a pin; and I have had too many teſtimonies of 
this, to doubt the truth of it myſelf ; and if J 
thought it needful I might prove it, but I think 


Dit is needleſs. | 


And this Eel, of which I have ſaid ſo much to 
you, may be caught with divers kinds of baits: 
as namely with powdered beef, with a lob or 
den-worm, with a minnow, or gut of a hen, 
chicken, or che guts of any fiſh, or with aimoſt 
any thing, for he is a greedy fiſh : but the Eel 
may be caught eſpecially with a little, a very 
little lamprey, which ſome call a pride, and may 
in the hot months be found many of them in 
the river Thames, and in many mud-heaps in 
other rivers, yea, almoſt as uſually as one frnds 

worms in a dunghill. 
Next note, that the Eel ſeldom ſtirs in the day, 
but then hides himſelf, and therefore he is uſu- 
ally caught by night, with one of theſe baits of 
which I have ſpoken, and may be then caught by 
laying hooks, which you are to faſten to the bank 
or twigs of a tree; or by throwing a ſtring croſs 
the ſtream with many hooks at it, and thoſe 
baited with the aforeſaid baits, and a clod, or 
plummet, or ſtone, thrown into the river with 
this line, that ſo you may in the morning find it 
near to ſome fixt place, and then take it up with 
a drag-hook or otherwiſe : but theſe things are 
indeed- too common to be ſpoken of, and an 
hour's fiſhing with any angler will teach you bet- 
T1 ter, 
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ter, both for theſe and many other common things 
in the practical part of angling, than a week's 
diſcourſe. I ſhall therefore conclude this direc- 
tion for taking the Eel, by telling you, that in 
a warm day in ſummer, I have taken many a 
good Eel by ſnigling, and have been much 
pleaſed with that ſport. 

And becauſe you that are but a young angler, 
know -not what ſnigling 1s, I will now teach it to 
you. You remember I told you that Eels do not 
uſually ſtir in the day-time, for then they hide 
themſelves under ſome covert, or under boards 
or planks about flood-gates, or wears, or mills, or 
in holes in the river banks; ſo that you obſerving 
your time in a warm day, when the water is 
loweſt, may take a ſtrong ſmall hook tied to a 
ſtrong line, or to a ſtring about a yard long, and 
then into one of theſe holes, or between any 
boards about-a mill, or under any great ſtone or 
plank, or any place where you think an Eel 
may hide or ſhelter herſelf, you may, with the 
help of a ſhort ſtick put in your bait, but lei- 
ſurely, and as far as you may conveniently : and 
it is ſcarce to be doubted, but that if there be an 
Eel within the fight of it, the Eel will bite in- 
ſtantly, and as certainly gorge it : and you heed 
not doubt to have him, if you pull him not out 
of the hole too quickly, but pull him out by 
degrees, for he lying folded double in his hole, 
will with the help of his tail break all, unleſs you 


give him time to be wearied with pulling, and fo 


get him out by degrees, not pulling too hard. 
And to commute for your patient hearing this 


be direction, I ſhall next tell you how to make 
_ = 3 
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 EEL 


a moſt excellent diſh of meat. 


Firſt, waſh him in water and ſalt, then pull 


off his ſkin below his vent or navel, and not 


much further: having done that, take out his 


guts as clean as you can, but waſh him not: then 
give him three or four ſcotches with a knife, and 
then put into his belly and thoſe ſcotches, ſweet 
herbs, an anchovy, and a little nutmeg grated, 
or cut very ſmall, and your herbs and anchovies 
muſt alſo be cut very ſmall, and mixt with good 
butter and falt ; having done this, then pull his 
{ſkin over him all but his head, which you are to 
cut off, to the end you may tie his ſkin about 
that part where his head grew, and it muſt be ſo 
tied as to keep all his moiſture within his ſkin: 
and having done this, tie him with tape or pack- 
thread to a ſpit, and roaſt him leiſurely, and baſte 


him with water and falt till his ſkin breaks, and 
then with butter: and having roaſted him enough, 


let 
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let what was put into his belly, and what he 
drips, be his ſauce. | 
| EF oF: 11 9. F. 


When I go to dreſs an Eel thus, I wiſh he 
were as long and big as that which was caught 


in Peterborough river, in the year 1667 which 


was a yard and three quarters long. I you will 
not believe me, then go and ſee at one of the 
colfee-houſes in King ftreet in Weſtminſter. 

But now let me tell you, that though the Eel 
thus dreſt be not only excellent good, but more 
harmleſs than any other way, yet it is certain, 
that phyſicians account the Eel dangerous meat; 
| will adviſe you therefore, as Solomon ſays of 
honey, Prov. xxv. Haſt thou found it, eat no 
more than is ſufficient, leſt thou ſurfeit, for it 
« 1s not good to eat much honey.” And let 
me add this, that the uncharitable alan bids 
us “ give Eels, and no wine to our enemies.“ 

And I will beg a little more of your attention 
to tell you, that Aldrovandus and divers phyſicians 


commend the Eel very much for medicine, 


though not for meat. But let me tell you one 
obſervation, that the Eel is never out of ſeaſon, 
as Trouts, and moſt other fiſhes are at ſet times, 
at leaſt moſt Eels are not “. , 


»The haunts of the Eel are weeds, under roots, ſlumps 
of trees, holes, and clefts of the earth, both in the banks 
and at the bottom, and in the plain mud ; where they lie 
with only their heads out, watching for prey. They are alſo 
, found under great ſlones, old timber, about flood-gates, 
wears, bridges, and old mills ; they delight in ſtill waters, 
and in thoſe that are foul and muddy; though the ſmaller 
Eels are to be met with in all ſorts of rivers and ſoils. 
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I might here ſpeak of many other fiſh whoſe 
ſhape and nature are much like the Eel, and 
frequent both the ſea and freſh rivers; as namely 
the Lamprel, the Lamprey, and the Lamperne: 


as 


Although the manner in which Eels, and indeed all fiſn, are 
generated is ſufficiently ſettled, as appears by the foregoing 
notes, there yet remains a queſtion undecided by naturaliſts, 
and that is, Whether the Eel be a oviparous or a viviparcy; 
fiſh? Walton inclines to the latter opinion. The following 
relation from Bowlker may go near to determine the queſtion, 

«* Being acquainted with an elderly woman, who had been 
« wife to a miller near fifty years, and much employcd in 
« dreſling of Eels, I aſked her whether ſhe had ever found 
& any ſpawn or eggs in thoſe Eels ſhe opened? ſhe ſaid, ſhe 
«© never had obſerved any; but that ſhe had ſometimes found 
1% living Eels in them, about the bigneſs of a ſmall needle; 
, and particularly, that ſhe once took out ten or twelve, and 
% put them upon the table, and found them to be alive; 
&« which was confirmed to me by the reſt of the family. The 
4% time of the year when this happened was, as they in form- 
« ed me, about a fortnight or three weeks after Michall- 
* mas; which makes me of opinion that they go down to 
* the ſea, or ſalt-water, to prepare themſelves for the work 
% of propagating and producing their young. To this I 
«© muſt add another obſervation of the ſame nature, that was 
« made by a gentleman of fortune not far from Ludlw, 
« and in the commiſſion of the peace for the county of Sa- 
« Jop; who, going to viſit a gentleman, his friend, was 
% ſhewn a very fine large Eel, that was going to be dreſſed, 


about whoſe ſides and belly he obſerved a parcel of little 


«« creeping things, which at firſt made him ſuſpect it had 
© been kept too long; but, upon nearer inſpection, they 
*« were found to be perfect little Eels, or Elvers. Upon 
« this it was immediately opened in the ſight of ſeveral 
*© other Gentlemen, and, in the belly of it, they found a 
© lump about as big as a nutmeg, conſiſting of an infinite 
% number of thoſe little creatures, cloſely wrapped up toge- 
© ther; which, being put into a baſon of water, ſoon ſepa- 


te rated, and ſwam about the baſon. This he has often told 


& to ſeveral Gentlemen of credit in his neighbourhood, 
| « from 
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as alſo of the mighty Conger, taken often in the 
Severn about Glouceſter ; and might allo tell, in 
what high eſteem many of them are for the cu- 
rioſity of their taſte ; but theſe are not ſo proper 


« from ſome of whom I firſt received this account; but J 
« have lately had the ſatsſaction of having it from his own 
« mouth, and therefore I think this may ſerve to put the 
« matter out of all doubt, and may be ſufficient to prove 
&« that Eels are of the viviparous kind.“ 

Taking it for granted then that Eels do not ſpawn, all 
we have to ſay in this place is, that though, as our author 
tells us, they are never out of ſeaſon, yet, as ſome ſay, they 
are beſt in winter, and worſt in May : and it is to be noted 
of Eels, that the longer they live the better they are. Angl. 
fare Guide. 164. 

Of baits for the Eel, the beſt are lob-werms, loach, 
' minnows, ſmall pope or pearch with the fins cut off, pieces 
of any fiſh, eſpecially bleak, as being very lucid, with 
which I have taken very large ones. 

As the angling for Eels is no very pleaſant amuſement, 
and 1s alway attended with great trouble and the riſque of 
tackle, many, while they angle for other fiſh, lay lines for 
the Eel, which they tie to weeds, flags, &c. with marks to 
find them by; or you may take a long packthread line, with 
a leaden weight at the end, and hooks looped on at a yard 
diſtance from each other: faſten one end to the flags, or on 
the ſhore, and throw the lead out, and let the line lie ſome 
time; and in this way you may probably take a Pike. 

The river K:nnet in Berkſhire, the Stour in Dorſetſbire, 
Irk in Lancaſhire, and Aunlbam in Lincolnſhire, are famed 
for producing excellent Eels; the latter to ſo great a de- 
gree, as to give riſe to the following proverbial rhyme z 


Ankham Tel, and Witham Pike, 
In all England is none file. 


But it is ſaid there are no Eels ſuperior in goodneſs to 
thoſe taken in the head of the Neo River near Ilington; and 
I myſelf have ſeen Eels caught there with a rod and line, 
of a very large ſize. 

Eels, contrary to all other fiſh, never ſwim up, but 
always down the ſtream. | | 
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to be talked of by me, becauſe they make vs 
anglers no ſport, therefore I will let them alone 
as the Jets do, to whom they are forbidden by 
their law. | 

And, ſcholar, there is alſo a Flounder, a ſca- 
fiſh, which will wander very far into freſh rivers, 
and there loſe himſelf, and dwell and thrive to a 
hand's breadth, and almoſt twice ſo long; a fiſh 
without ſcales, and moſt excellent meat, and x 
fiſh that affords much ſport to the angler with 
any ſmall worm, but eſpecially a little blueiſh 
worm, gotten out of marſh-ground or meadows, 
which ſhould be well ſcoured “; but this, though 
it be moſt excellent meat, yet it wants ſcales, and 
is, as I told you, therefore an abomination to the 

es. 

But ſcholar, there is a fiſh that they in Lan. 
caſbire boaſt very much of, called a Char, taken 
there, and I think there only, in a mere called 
Ninander-Mere; a mere, ſays Camden, that is the 
largeſt in this nation, being ten miles in length, 
and ſome ſay as ſmooth in the bottom as if it 
were paved with poliſhed marble: this fiſh never 
exceeds fifteen or ſixteen inches in length, and 
*tis ſpotted like a Trout, and has ſcarce a bone 


The taking Flounders with a rod and line, is a thing ſo 
accidental, that it is hardly worth the mention. Theſame 
may be ſaid of Smelts; which, in the Thames, and other 
great rivers, are caught with a bit of any ſmall fiſh, but 
chiefly of their own ſpecies. In the month of Auga/, be- 
tween thirty and forty years ago, ſuch vaſt quantities of 
ſmelts came up the Thames, that women, and even chil- 
dren, became anglers for them ; and, as I have been told 
by perſons who well remember it, in one day, between Lon- 
don-bridge and Greenwich, not fewer than two thouſand 
- perſons were thus employ'd. 
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but on the back : but this, though I do not 
know whether it make the angler ſport, yet I 
would have you take notice of it, becauſe it is a 
rarity, and of ſo high eſteem with perſons of 
reat note. 

Nor would I have you ignorant of a rare fiſh 
called a Guiniad, of which I ſhall tell you what 
Camden and others ſpeak. The river Dee, which 
runs by Cheſter, ſprings in Merionethſbire, and 
as it runs toward Cheſter it runs through Pemble- 
Mere, which 1s a large water: and it is obſerved, 
that though the river Dee abounds with Salmon, 
and Pemble Mere with the Guiniad, yet there is 
never any-Salmon caught in the mere, nor a 
Guiniad in the river. And now.my next obſer- 
vation ſhall be of the Barbel. 


. 


Obſervations of the BAR E L, with Di- 
rections how to fiſh for him. 


PisCATOR. 


6 1 HE Barbel is ſo called, ſays Geſuer, by 

reaſon of his barb or wattles at his mouth, 
which are under his noſe or chaps. He 
is one of thoſe leather-mouthed fiſhes that I told 
you of, that does very ſeldom break his hold if 
he be once hooked : but he is ſo ſtrong, that he 
will often break both rod and line, if he proves 
to be a big one. | 
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But the Barbel, though he be of a fine ſhape 
and looks big, yet he 1s not accounted the beſt 
fiſh to eat, neither for his wholſomeneſs nor his 
taſte : but the male is reputed much better than 
the female, whoſe ſpawn is very hurtful, as [ 
will preſently declare to you. 
hey flock together like ſheep, and are at 
the worſt in April, about which time they ſpawn, 
but quickly grow to be in ſeaſon, He is able to 
live in the ſtrongeſt ſwifts of the water, and in 
ſummer they love the ſhalloweſt and ſharpeſt 
ſtreams; and love to lurk under weeds, rk to 
feed on gravel againſt a riſing ground, and will 
root and dig in the ſands with his noſe like a hog, 
and there neſts himſelf: yet ſometimes he retires 
to deep and ſwift bridges, or flood-gates, or 
wears, where he will nelt himſelf amongſt piles, 
or in hollow places, and take ſuch hold of moſs 
or weeds, that be the water never ſo ſwift, it is 
not able to force him from the place that he con- 
trends for. This is his conſtant cuſtom in ſum- 
mer, when he and moſt living creatures ſport 
themſelves in the ſun; but at the approach of 
winter, then he forſakes the ſwift ſtreams and 
ſhallow waters, and by degrees retires to thoſe 
parts of the river that are quiet and deeper; in 
which places, and I think about that time, he 
ſpawns, and as 1 have formerly told 'you, with 
the help of the melter, hides his ſpawn or eggs 
in holes, which they both dig in the gravel, and 
then they mutually labour to cover it with the 
lame ſand, to prevent it from being deyoured 
by other fiſh. 

There be ſuch ſtore of this fiſh in the river 


Danube, that Rondeletius ſays, they may in ſome 
places 
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laces of it, and in ſome months of the year, be 
taken by thoſe that dwell near to the river, with 
their hands, eight or ten load atatime; he ſays, 
they begin to be good in May, and that they 
ceaſe to be ſo in Auguſt; but it is found to be 
otherwiſe in this nation: but thus far we agree 
with him, that the ſpawn of a Barbel, if it be 
not poiſon, as he ſays, yet that it is dangerous 
meat, and eſpecially in the month of May ; which 
is ſo certain, that Geſner and Gaſius declare, it 
had an ill effect upon them, even to the en- 
dangering of their lives “. 
This fiſh is of a fine caſt and handſome ſhape, 
with ſmall ſcales, which are placed after a moſt 
exact and curious manner, 
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Though the ſpawn of the Barbel is known to be of a 
poiſonous nature, yet it is often taken by country people 
medicinally ; who find it, at once, a moſt powerful emetic 
and cathartic, And, notwithſtanding what is ſaid of the 

| whol- 
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and as I told you, may be rather ſaid not to be 
ill, than to be good meat; the Chub and he 
have, I think, both loſt part of their credit by 
ill cookery, they being reputed the worſt or 
coarſeſt of freſh-water fiſh : but the Barbel afforgs 
an angler choice ſport, being a luſty and a cun- 
ning fiſhy ſo luſty and cunning as to endanger 
the breaking of the angler's line, by running 
his head forcibly towards any covert, or hole, or 
bank; and then ſtriking at the line, to break it 
off with his tail, as is obſerved by Plutarch, in 
his book De induſtria animalium; and alſo ſo cun- 
ning to nibble and ſuck off your worm cloſe to 
the hook, and yet avoid the letting the hook 
come into his mouth. = 

The Barbel is alſo curious for his baits, that 
is to ſay, that they be clean and ſweet; and 
have your worms well ſcoured, and not kept 
in ſour and muſty moſs, for he 1s a curious 
feeder; but at a well-ſcoured lob-worm, he 
will bite as boldly as at any bait, and eſpeci- 
ally, if a night or two before you fiſh for him, 
you ſhall bait the places where you intend to 
fiſh for him, with big worms cut into pieces *; 
and note, that none did ever over-bait the place, 
nor fiſh too early or too late for a Barbel, And 


wholſomeneſs of the fleſh, with ſome conſtitutions it pro- 
duces the ſame effects as the ſpawn. About the month of 
September, in the year 1754, a ſervant of mine, who had 
eaten part of a Barbel, though, as I had cautioned him, 
he abſtained from the ſpawn, was ſeized with ſuch a violent 
purging and vomiting, as had like to have coft him his life 
* Graves, which are the ſediment of tallow melted for 
the making of candles, cut into pieces, are an excellent 
ground - baĩt for Barbel, Gudgeons, and many other fiſh, if 
thrown in the night before you angle. 


the 
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the Barbel will bite alſo at gentles, which not 
being too much ſcoured, but green, are a choice 
bait for him; and ſo is cheeſe, which is not to 
be too hard, but kept a day or two in a wet 
linnen cloth to make it tough: with this you 
may alſo bait the water a day or two before you 
6h for the Barbel, and be much the likelier to 
catch ſtore : and if the cheeſe were laid in clari- 
fed honey a ſhort time before, as namely, an 
hour or two, you are ſtill the likelier to catch 
fiſh : ſome have directed to cut the cheeſe into 
thin pieces, and toaſt it, and then tie it on the 
hook with fine filk : and ſome adviſe to fiſh for 
the Barbel with ſheep's tallow and ſoft cheeſe 
beaten or worked into a paſte, and that it is 
.choicely good in Auguſt, and | believe it: but 
doubtleſs the lob-worm well ſcoured, and the 
ntle not too much ſcoured, and cheeſe ordered 
as | have directed, are baits enough, and I think 
will ſerve in any month; though I ſhall com- 
mend any angler that tries concluſions, and is 
induſtrious to improve the art. And now, my 
honeſt ſcholar, the long ſhower and my tedious 
diſcourſe, are both ended together : and I ſhall 
give you but this obſervation, that when you 
fiſh for a Barbel, your rod and line be both Jong, 
and of good ſtrength; for, as I told you, you 
will find him a heavy and a dogged fiſh to be 
dealt withal, yet he ſeldom or never breaks his 
hold if he be once ſtucken. And if you would 
know more of fiſhing for the Umber or Barbel, 
get into favour with Doctor Sheldon *, whoſe 
{kill 


Dr. Gilbert Sheldon, warden of All- Souls college, chap- 
lain to king Charles the firſt, and, after the the reſtoration, 
arch- 
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{kill is above others; and of that the poor that 
dwell about him, have a comfortable expe. 
— OO 

And now let's go and ſee what intereſt the 
T routs will pay us, for letting our angle-rods lie 
ſo long and ſo quietly in the water for their 
uſe. Come, ſcholar, which will you take up? 

Yen. Which you think fit, maſter. 

Piſc. Why, you ſhall take up that; for I am 
certain by viewing the line, it has a fiſh at it, 
Look you, ſcholar: well done. Come now, 
take up the other too; well, now you may tell 
my brother Peter at night, that you have caught 
a leaſh of Trouts this day. And now let's move 
toward our lodging, and drink a draught of red- 
cow's milk as we go, and give pretty Maudlin 
and her honeſt mother a brace of Trouts for 
their ſupper. | 

Jen. Maſter, I like your motion very well; 
and I think it is now about milking-time, and 
yonder they be at it. 

Piſc. God ſpeed you, good woman, I thank 
you both for our ſongs laſt night; I and my 


archbiſhop of Canterbury he founded the theatre at Oxford, 
died in 1677, and lies buried under a ſtately monument at 
Croyd®*%"in Surry. 

* Of the haunts of the Barbel the author has ſpoke 
ſafticiently. 

Barbel tpawn about the middle of April, and grow in ſea- 
ſon about a month after, 

Baits for Barbel, other than what Walton has mentioned, 
are, the young brood of waſps, hornets, and humble hees. 

In fiſhing for him uſe a very ftrong rod, and a filk line 
with a ſhot and a bullet, as directed for the Trout: ſome uſe 
a cork-float;z which if you do, be ſure to fiſh as cloſe to the 
bottom as poſſible, ſo as the bait does not touch the ground. 


com- 
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companion have had ſuch fortune a fiſhing this 
day, that we reſolve to give you and Mauglin a 
brace of Trouts for ſupper, and we will now 
taſte a draught of your red-cow's milk. 

Milkw. Marry, and that you ſhall with all 
my heart, and I will be {till your debtor when 
you come this way : if you will but ſpeak the 
word, I will make you a good ſyllabub of new 
yerjuice, and then you may fit down in a hay- 
cock and eat it, and Maudlin ſhall ſit by and 
ſing you the good old fong of the Hunting in 
Chevy Chaſe, or ſome other good ballad, for ſhe 
hath good ſtore of them; Maudlin, my honeſt 
Maudlin, hath a notable memory, and ſhe thinks 
nothing too good for you, becauſe you be ſuch 
honeſt men. 

Ven. We thank you, and intend once in a 
month to call upon you again, and give you a 
little warning, and ſo good night: good night 
Maudlin. And now, good maſter, let's loſe no 
time, but tell me ſomewhat more of fiſhing, 
and if you pleaſe, firſt ſomething of fiſhing for 
a Gudgeon. 
Piſc. I will, honeſt ſcholar, 


a. 1 
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C H AP. W. 


Obſervations of the GuDGEoON, the Rupee, 
and the BLEAK, and how to fiſh for them. 


PiSCATOR, 
T H E Gudgeon is reputed a fiſh of excel. 


lent taſte, and to be very wholſome : he 

is of a fine ſhape, of a ſilver colour, and 
beautified with black ſpots both on his body and 
tail. He breeds two or three times in the year, 
and always in ſummer. He 1s commended for 
a fiſh of excellent nouriſhment: the Germans 
call him Groundling, by reaſon of his feeding 
on the ground; and he there feaſts himſelf in 
ſharp ſtreams, and on the gravel. He and the 
Barbel both feed ſo, and do not hunt for flies 
at any time, as moſt other fiſhes do: he 1s an 
excellent fiſh to enter a young angler, being ealy 
to be taken with a ſmall red-worm, on or very 
near to the ground. He is one of thoſe leather- 
mouthed fiſh that has his teeth in his throat, 
and will hardly be loſt off from the hook if he 
be once ſtucken, 


GUuUDGEOYV. 
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G VDGEON 


They be uſually ſcattered up and down every 
river in the ſhallows, in the heat of ſummer ; 
but in autumn, when the weeds begin to grow 
four or rot, and the weather colder, then they 
gather together, and get into the deeper parts of 
the water; and are to be fiſhed for there, with 
your hook always touching the ground, if you 
fiſh for him with a float, or with a cork 3- but 
many will fiſh for the Gudgeon by hand, with a 
running-line upon the ground, without a cork, 
as a Trout is fiſhed for; and it is an excellent 
way, if you have a gentle rod and as gentle a 
hand “. 

There is alſo another fiſh called a Pope, and 
by ſome a Ruffe, a fiſh that is not known to be 
in ſome rivers ; he is much like the Pearch for 


* In fiſhing for Gudgeons have a rake, and every quar- 
der of an hour rake the bottom of the river, and the fiſh 
will flock thither in ſhoals. . 


ut 


22Z Th. Cowrrere Anctres, Part f. 
his ſhape, and taken to be better than the 
Pearch, but will not grow to be bigger than 3 
Gudgeon ; he is an excellent fiſh, no fiſh that 
ſwims is of a pleaſanter taſte z and he is alſo ex- 
cellent to enter a young angler, for he is a greedy 
biter, and they will uſually lie abundance of 
them together, in one reſerved place, where the 
water is deep and runs quietly; and an eaſy 
angler, if he has found- where they lie, may 

catch forty or fifty, or ſometimes twice ſo many, 
at a 7 

You mult fiſh for him with a ſmall red worm, 

1 and if you bait the ground with earth, it is ex- 

| cellent. 

There is alſo a 


BLEAK 
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or freſh-water Sprat, a fiſh that is ever in mo- 
tion, and therefore called by ſome the River- 
ſwallow ; for juſt as you ſhall obſerve the ſwallow 
to be moſt evenings in ſummer, ever in motion, 
T f making 
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making ſhort and quick turns when he flies to 
catch flies in the air, by which he lives, ſo does 
the Bleak at the top of the water. Auſonius 
would have him called Bleak from his whitiſh 
colour: his back 1s of a pleaſant ſad or ſea-watèr- 
green, his belly white and ſhining as the moun- 
tain ſnow ; and doubtleſs, though he have the 
fortune, which virtue has in poor people, to be 
neglected, yet the Bleak ought to be much valued, 
though we want Hllamot ſalt, and the ſkill that 
the [talians have to turn them into anchovies, 
This fiſh may be caught with a Pater-noſter line, 
that 1s, ſix or eight very ſmall hooks tied along 
the line, one half a foot above the other: [| have 
ſeen five caught thus at one time, and the bait 
has been gentles, than which none is better. 
Or this fiſh may be caught with a fine ſmall 
artificial fly, which is to be of a very ſad brown 
colour, and very ſmall, and the hook anſwer- 
able, There is no better ſport than whipping 
for Bleaks in a boat, or on a bank in the ſwift 
water in a ſummer's evening, with a hazle top 
about five or fix feet long, and a line twice the 
length of the rod: I have heard Sir Henry Wot- 
ton ſay, that there be many that in Lady will 
catch ſwallows fo, or eſpecially martins *, this 
bird-angler ſtanding on the top of a ſteeple to 
do it, and with a line twice ſo long as I have 
ipoken of: and let me tell you, ſcholar, that both 
martins and Bleaks be moſt excellent meat. 
And let me tell you, that I have known a 
hern that did conſtantly frequent one place, 
caught with a hook baited with a big minnow 


0 


This is a common practice in England allo, 
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or a ſmall gudgeon. The line and hook muſt 
be ſtrong, and tied to ſome looſe ſtaff, ſo big 
as ſhe cannot fly away wich it, a line not exceed- 
ing two yards. | 


C HAP. XVI. 
Is of nothing ; or, that which ts nothing 


worth. 


PrsCATOR. 


Y purpoſe was to give you ſome direc- 
M tions concerning Roach and Dace, and 
ſome other inferior fiſh, which make 
the angler excellent ſport, for you know there 
is more pleaſure in hunting the hare than in eat- 
ing her: but | will forbear at this time to ſay 
any more, becauſe you ſee yonder come our bro- 
ther Peter and honeſt Coridon: but I will promiſe 
you, that as you and I fiſh, and walk to-morrow 
towards London, if I have now forgotten any 
thing that I can then remember, I will not keep 
it from you. 
| Well met, gentlemen, this is lucky that we 
meet ſo juſt together at this very door. Come, 
hoſteſs, where are you ? is ſupper ready ? Come, 
firſt give us drink, and be as quick as you can, 
for I believe we are all very hungry. Well, bro- 
ther Peter and Coridon, to you both; come 
drink, and then tell me what luck of fiſh: we 
two have caught but ten Trouts, of which my 
ſcholar caught three; look here's eight, and a brace 
" I We 
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pe gave away: we have had a moſt pleaſant day 
for fiſhing and talking, and are returned home 
both:weary and hungry, and now meat and reſt 
will be pleaſant. 

Pet. And Coridon and I have not had an un- 
pleaſant day, and yet I have caught but five 
Trouts ; for indeed we went to a good honeſt 
ale-houſe, and there we played at ſhovel-board 
half the day; all the time that it rained we were 
there, and as merry as they that fiſhed ; and [ 
am glad we are now with a dry houſe over our 
heads, for hark how it rains and blows. - Come, 
hoſteſs, give us more ale, and our ſupper with 
what haſte you may: and when we have ſupp'd, 
let us have your ſong, Piſcator, and the catch 
that your ſcholar promiſed us, or elſe Coridon 
will be dogged. 

Piſc. Nay, 1 will not be worſe than my word, 
you ſhall not want my ſong, and I hope I ſhall 
be perfect in it. 

Venat. And I hope the like for my catch, 
which I have ready too, and therefore let's go 
merrily todupper, and then have a gentle touch 
at ſinging and drinking ; but the laſt with mo- 
deration. 

Cor. Come, now for your ſong, for we have 
fed heartily. Come, hoſteſs, lay a few more 
ſticks on the fire, and now ſing when you will. 

Piſc. Well then, here's to you, Coridon; and 
now for my ſong. 


Ob the gallant fiſhers life, 
It is the beſt of a 
*Tis full of. pleaſure, void of ſtriſe, 
And tis belov'd my many: 
2.2 Other 
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Other joys 
Are but toys, 
| Only this 
Lawful is, 
For our fell 
Breeds no ill, 
But content and pleaſure. 


In a morning np we riſe, 
Ere Aurora's peeping, 


Drink a cap ts waſh our eyes, 


Leave the ſluggard ſleeping : 
Then we go, 
To and fro, 
With onr knacks 
Alt our backs, 
To ſuch ſtreams 
As the Thames, 
If wwe bave the leifure. 


When we pleaſe to walk abroad 
For our recreation, 
In the fields is our abode, 
Full of delefation : 
Where in a brook 
With a hook, 
Or a lake, 
Fiſh we take, © 
T here we ft, 
For a bit, 
Till we fiſh entangle. 


We have pentles in @ horn, 
Me have paſte and worms tho, 


We 
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We can watch both night and morn, 
Suffer rain and ar too: 
None do b 
Uſe to 1 : 
Oaths do fray 
Fiſb away; 
Me fit ſtill, 
And watch our quill; 
Fi 1605 muſt not wrangle. 


if the ſun's exceſſive heat 
Make our bodies ſcvelter, 
To on ofier hedge we get 
For a friendly ſhelter, 
Where in a dike 
Pearch or Pike, 
Roach or Dace, 
Me do chaſe, 
Bleak or Gudgeon 
= - Without grudging, 
We are ſtill contented. 


Or we ſometimes paſs an hour 
Under @ green willow, 
That defends us from a ſhower, 
Making earth our pillow, 
Where we may 
Think and pray, 
Before death 
Stops our breath: 
Other joys 
Are but toys, 


Aud to be lamented. 
J. Chalkhill. 


Q 3 Venat. 
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Venat. Well ſung, maſter; this day's fortune 
and pleaſure, and this night's company and ſong, 
do all make me more and more in love with 
angling. Gentlemen, * maſter left me alone 
for an hour this day, and I verily believe he re- 
tired himſelf from talking with me, that he 
might be ſo perfect in this ſong; was it not, 


maſter? 


Piſc. Yes indeed, for it is many years ſince I 
Jearn'd it, and having forgotten a part of it, I 
was forced to patch it up by the help of mine 
own invention, who am not excellent at poetry, 
as my part of the ſong may teſtify : but of that 
I will ſay no more, leſt you ſhould think I mean 
by diſcommending it, to beg your commenda- 
tions of it. And therefore, without replications, 
let's hear your catch, ſcholar, which I Lupe will 
be a good one, for you are both muſical, and 
have a good fancy to boot. 

Venat. Marry, and that you ſhall, and as freely 
as I would have my honeſt maſter tell me ſome 
more ſecrets of fiſh and fiſhing as we walk and 
fiſh towards London to-morrow. But maſter, 
firſt let me tell you, that very hour which you 
were abſent from me, 1 fat down under a wil- 
Jow-tree by the water-ſide, and conſidered what 
you had told me of the owner of that pleaſant 
meadow in which you then left me; that he had 
a plentiful eſtate, and not a heart to think ſoy 
that he had at this time many law-ſuits depend- 
ing, and that they both damped his mirth, and 
took up ſo much of his time and thoughts, that 
he himſelf had not leiſure to take the ſweet con- 
tent that I, vho pretended no title to them, took 

in 
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in his fields“; for 1 could there ſit quietly, and 
looking on the water, ſee ſome fiſhes ſport 
themſelves in the filver ſtreams, others leaping 
at flies of ſeveral ſhapes and colours; looking on 
the hills, I could behold them ſpotted with 
woods and groves; looking down the meadows, 
could ſee here a boy gathering lillies and lady- 
ſmocks, and there a girl cropping culverkeys 
and cowſlips, all to make garlands ſuitable to 
this preſent month of May: theſe, and many 
other field-flowers, ſo perfumed the air, that 1 
thought that very meadow, like that field in Si- 
cih, of which Diodorus ſpeaks, where the per- 


There is ſo much fine and-uſeful-morality included in 
this ſentiment, that to let it paſs would be inexcuſable in 
one who pretends to illuſtrate the author's meaning, or diſ- 
play his excellencies. The precept which he evidently meant 
to inculcate, is a very comfoitableone, vi. that ſome of the 
greateſt pleaſures human nature is capable of, lie open and in 
common to the poor as well as the rich. It is not neceſſary 
that a man ſhould have the fee ſimple of all the land in 
proſpect, from.Wind/er terras, or Richmond hill, to perceive 
the beauty of thoſe two delightful .fituations ; nor can we 
imagine that none but lord Burlington were ever delighted 
in the view of his moſt elegant villa at Chiſwick. | 

But that excellent moraliſt, Dr. Fraxcis:Hutche/ſon, late of 
Glaſgow, has a paſſage to this purpoſe, which is a much 
better comment on this reflection than any we can give: 
« As often,” ſays he, “pas the more important offices of 
„virtue allow any intervals, our time is agreeably and 
© honourably employed in hiſtory, natural or civil, in 
„geometry, aſtronomy, poetry, painting, and muſick, or 
* ſuch entertainments as ingenious, arts afford. And ſome 
of the ſweeteſt enjoy ments of this ſort require no pro- 
«« perty, nor need we ever want the objects. If familiarity 
* abates the pleaſure of the more obvious beauties of na- 
** ture, their more exquiſite inward ſtructures may give 

*© new delights, and the ſtores of nature are inexhauſtible.“ 
See his Syem of Moral Philoſophy, Book I. Chap. 7. 
Q 4 fumes 
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fumes ariſing from the place, make all dogs that 
hunt in it to fall off, and to loſe their hotteſt 
ſcent. I ſay, as I thus ſat joying in my own 
happy condition, and pitying this poor rich man, 
that owned this and many other pleaſant groves 
and meadows about me, I did thankfully re- 
member what my Saviour ſaid, that the meek 


_ Poſſeſs the earth; or rather, they enjoy what the 


other poſſeſs and enjoy not; for anglers and 
meek quiet-ſpirited men, are free from thoſe 
high, thoſe reſtleſs thoughts, which corrode the 
ſweets of life; and they, and they only, can lay, 
as the poet has happily expreſt it; | 


Hail bleſt eftate of lowlineſs ! 
Happy enjoyments of ſuch minds, 

As rich in ſelf-contentedneſs, 
Can, like the reeds in rougheſt winds, 
By yielding make that blow but ſmall, 
At which proud oaks and cedars fall. 


There came alſo into my mind at that time, 
certain verſes in praiſe of a mean eſtate and an 
humble mind; they were written by Phineas 
Fletcher, an excellent divine, and an excellent 
angler, and the author of excellent Piſcatory 


_ eclogues, in which you ſhall ſee the picture of 


this good man's mind, and I wiſh mine to be 
like it “, | 
No 


It would be great injuſtice to the memory of this excel- 
lent perſon, whoſe name is now hardly known, to paſs him 
by without notice. He was the ſon of Giles Fletcher, doctor 
of Jaws, and ambaſſador from queen Elizabeth to the duke 
of Muſcovy ; a fellow of King's college, Cambridge, and 
the author of a fine allegorical poem, intitled, The Purple 


 Hjand, printed at Cambridge, with other of his poems, in 40, 


1633 


— 
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No empty hopes, no courtly fears him fright, 
No begging wants, his middle fortune bite, 
But ſweet content exiles both miſery and ſpite. 


His 


1643; from whence the paſſage in the text, with a little 
variation is taken. The reader will not be diſpleaſed with 
a more entire quotation from that work, which, for its 
elegant paſtoral ſimplicity, I could wiſh to ſce equalled. 


Let others truſt the ſeas, dare death and hell, 
Search either Inde, vaunt of their ſcars and qwound: ; 
Let others their dear breath (nay, filence) ſell | 
To fools, and ( ſavoln, not rich) ftreteh out their bounds. 
By ſpoiling thoſe that live, and wwronging dead; 
That they may drink in pearl, and couch their head 
In ſoft, but ſleepleſs down ; in rich, but reſtleſs bed. 


Ob ! let them in their gold quaff dropfies down ; 
Oh ! let them Anſon feaſt in filver bright, 
While ſugar hires the taſte the brain to drown, 
And bribes of ſauce corrupt falſe appetite, 
His maſter's reſt, health, heart, life, ſoul to ſell, 
Thus plenty, fulneſs, fickneſs, ring their knell : 
Death aueds and beds them ; firſt in grave, and then in bell. 


But, ah ! let me, under ſome Kentiſh Bill, 
Near rolling Medway, *mong my ſhepherd: peers, 
With fearleſs merry-make, and piping ſtill 
Securely paſs my few and ſlow. pac d years: 
While yet the great Auguſtus t of our nation [+ K. James J.] 
Shuts up old Janus in this long ceſſation, | 


Strength*ning our pleaſing eaſe, and gives us ſure vacation. 


There may I, maſter of a little flock, | 
Feed my poor lambs, and often change their fare: 
My lovely mate ſhall tend my ſparing flock, 
And nurſe my little ones with pleaſing care; 
Whoſe Iowve and look ſhall ſpeak their father plain: 
Health be my feaſt, heav'n hope, content my gain, 
So in my little houſe my leer heart ſhall reign, 


The 
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His certain life, that never can deceive him, 
Is full of thouſand ſweets, and rich content; 
The ſmooth-leav'd beeches in the field receive bim, 
With cooleſt ſhade, till noon-tide's heat be ſpent : 
His life, is neither toſt in boiſFrous ſeas, 
Or the vexatious world, or loft in flothful eaſe , 
Pleasd and full blejt he lives, when he bis God 
can pleaſe. 


His bed, more ſafe than ſoft, yields quiet ſleeps, 
I bile by his fide his faithful ſpouſe hath place; 
His little ſon, into his boſom creeps, 
The lively picture of his father's face; 
His humble houſe, or poor ſtate, ne er torment him; 
Leſs he could like, if leſs his God bad lent him, 
And when h: dies, green turfs do for a tomb content 
him. 


Gentlemen, theſe were a part of the thoughts 
that then poſſeſt me, and I there made a con- 
verſion 


The beach fhall yield a cool ſafe canopy, 
While down I fit, and chaunt to th echoing wwood : 
Ah ! ſinging might I live, and finging die, 
So by fair Thames, or filver Medway's flood, 
The dying wan, when years her temples pierce, 
In muſick-flrains breathes out her life and verſe; 
And, chaunting her own dirge, tides on her watry heanſe. 
Purple Iſland, Canto I. 


The innocence of angling, the delightful ſcenes with 
which it-is converſant, and its affociated pleaſures of eaſe, 


retirement, and meditation, have been a motive to the intro- 


duQtion of a new ſpecies of eclogue ; where fiſhers arc 
actors, as ſhepherds are in the paſtoral. Mr. Addiſon, 1t's 


true, has cenſured Sarnazarius for ſuch an attempt; but it 


is to be remembered, that his are ſea eclogues ; the very 


adea of which, is ſurely inconſiſtent with the calmneſs and 


tranquillity of the paitoral life: not to ſay, that oyſters and 
cray- 
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verſion of a piece of an old catch, and added 
more to it, fitting them to be ſung by us ang- 
lers: 


eray-fiſh are no very elegant or perſuaſive bribes to the fa- 
your of a miſtreſs. But the ancient writers of paſtoral, 
Biotr, Theocritus, Moſchus, and others, included under that 
ſpecies the manners of herdſmen, vine. dreſſers, and others; 
and why thoſe of fiſhers are to be excluded, the legiſlators 
of paſtoral would do well to inform us. 

Of thofe who have attempted this kind of poetry, the 
above-mentioned Mr. Fletcher is one; and in the ſame vo- 
lume with the Purple [and are ſeveral poems, which he 
talls Pi/catory Eclogues, from whence the following paſſage 
is extracted. | 


Ah ! would thou knew'ft how much it better were 
To bide among the ſimple fiſher-ſwains ; 
No fhrieking owl, no night-crow lodgeth here; 
Nor is our fimple pleaſure mix d with pains e 
Our ſports begin with the beginning year, 
In calms to pull the leaping fiſh to land, 
In roughs to /ing, and dance along the golden ſand. 


I have a pipe, which once thou lowedſt well, 
(Was never pipe that gave a better ſound ) 
Which oft to hear, fair Thetis from her cell, 
Thetis, /e queen of ſeas, attended round, 
With hundred nymphs, and many powers that dwvell = 
In th' ocean's rocky walls, came up to hear, 


And gave me gifts, which flill for thee lie hoarded here. 


Here, æuith ſaveet boys, the lovely myrtles grow, 
Where 1h” ocean's fair-cheet'd maidens eft repair; 
Here to my pipe they dancen on a row, 
No uther ſauains may come to note they're fair: 
Yet my Amyntas there <vith me ſhall go. 
Proteus himpelf pipes to his flocks hereby, 
Whom thou fhalt hear, ne er ſeen by any jealous eye. 


Eclogue I. 


— a 4 
And beſides Mr. Phineas Fletcher, a gentleman now living, 
the Reverend Mr. Maſes Browne has obliged the world with 
| Piſcatory 
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lers: come, maſter, you can ſing well, you muſt 
ling a part of it as it is in this paper *. 


Pet. 


Piſcatory Eclogues, which I would recommend to all lovers 
of poetry and angling; and am much miſtaken if the fifth 
of them, intitled Rexcct's Deſpair, is not by far the beſt 
imitation of Milton's Lycidas, that has ever yet appeared. 
Ihe reader is not to wonder at this motion of Yerator's, 
nor that Piſcator ſo readily accepts it. At the time when 
Mallon wrote, and long before, muſick was ſo generally well 
underſtood, that a man who had any voice or ear, was al. 
ways ſuppoſed to be able to ſing his part in a madrigal or 
ſong at fight. Peacham requires of his gentleman, only to 
be able ** to ſing his part ſure, and at the firſt ſight ; and, 
« withal, to play the ſame on the viol or lute.” Compl. 
Gent. 100, And Philemathes, in Morley's excellent Intro- 
Auction to practical muſich, in fol. 1597, thus complains; 
{at the banquet of maſter Saphobulus] . Supper being ended, 
„and muſick-books, according to cuſtom, being brought to 
| << table, the miſtreſs of the houſe preſented me with a part, 
7 “0 earneſtly requeſting me to ſing. But when, after many 
% excuſes, I proteſted . that I could not, every 
* one began to wonder; yea, ſome whiſpered to others, 
« demanding how I was brought up: ſo that, upon ſhame 
„ of mine ignorance, I go now to ſeek out mine old 
« friend, maſter Gnorimus, to make myſelf his ſcholar.” 
Another circumſtance, which ſkews how generally muſick 
was formerly known and praiſed in England, occurred to 
me upon the ſight of an old book of enigmas; to every 
one of which the author has prefixed a wooden cut of the 
ſubje& of the enigma : the ſolution to one of theſe, is a 
barber, and the cut repreſents a barber's ſhop, in which 
there is one perſon fitting in a chair, under the barber's 
hands, while another, who is waiting for his turn, is play- 
ing on the late; and on the ſide of the ſhop hangs another 
inſtrument, of the lute or cittern kind. The inference I 
draw from hence is, that formerly a lute was conſidered as 
a neceſſary part of the furniture of a barber's ſhop, and 
. anſwered the end of a news- paper, the now common amuſe- 
ment of waiting cuſtomers ; which it would never have 
done, if muſick had not, as is above obſerved, been gene- 
rally known and practiſed. 


And 
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Pet. I marry, Sir, this is muſick indeed, this 
has chear'd my heart, and made me to remember 

ux verſes in praife of milfick, which 1 will ſpeak 
to you inſtantly. aha 4 | 

| we Mujick, 


And the knowledge of this fact will enable us to explain 
"and juftify a paſſage in Ben Jolie comedy of The Silent 
man, which none of his annotators ſeem to have under- 
od. More/e, in act III. ſcene 5. of that play, after he 
bas diſcovered that his ſuppoſed wife can talk, and that to 
we purpoſe too, cries out of Cuiberd, That cutſed bar- 
der! II have married his Cittern, that's common to all 
ie men.“ Mr. Upton, in his notes on that play, ſoppoſes 
we ſhoold read Chfern, 2. e. the common fink, the common 
wer, ciſtern, or fete : or, Mr. Upton ſays, we may 
"Yead Cirtern in a ſenſe that has no relation to a barber's 
"bp. But whether the circumſtance above-mentioned does 
Not render any ſuch conjectures needleſs, the ingenious rea- 
der will determine. 
Mx. Henry Laber, who omg oor the muſick to this ſong, 
Vas the Purcel of the age he lived in: Mr. Valler has ho- 
"nouted him with a copy of verſes, infcribed © To Mr. 
Henry Lawts, who had then new ſet a ſong of mine, in 
* the year 1635.” And Milton has celebrated his merit in 
an elegant ſonnet, © to Mr. H. Lawes, on his aits.” 
Milton was an excellent judge and performer of muſick, a 
particular which, as it has been very ſuperficially men- 
tioned by the many writers of his life, it may not be amiſa 
to enlarge on hete. And firft, we are to know that his 
Affection to this art was, in ſome fort Hereditary ; for his 
Father was not only a lover, but a compoſer of muſick: the 
common melody, known by the name of York pſalm - tunes, 
Which is played by moſt country chimes, and half the nurſes 
- Iv this kingdom fing by way of lullaby, was of his compo- 
ftibn, as appears by Ravtn/crof?'s collection of Pſalm- tunes, 
aud other evidences, He alſo compoſed many madrigals, - 
in four und five parts: ſome of which are to be ſeen in The 
 TViubipht of Oriana, n collection of madrigals, to five and 
fix voices, compoſed by divers authors, 479, Lond. 1601, 
and n other collections. And laſtly, it appears from the 
life of Milten, by his nephew Philips, prefixed to a tranſla- 
| tion 


\ ” 
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Muſick, miraculous rbet'rict, that ſpeak'ſt ſenſe 
Without a tongue, excelling eloquence ; 

With what eaſe might thy errors be excus'd, 

Wert thou as truly lov'd as ib art abusd ? 

But though dull ſouls neglect, and ſome reprove thee, 
I cannot hate thee, *cauſe the Angels love thee. 


Ven. And the repetition of theſe laſt verſes of 
muſick have call'd to my memory what Mr. Ed. 


tion of ſame of his letters of ſtate, printed in 12mo, 1694, 
that Milton, the father, compoſed an In nomine, of forty 
parts; for which he was rewarded by a Poliſh prince, to 
whom he preſented it, with a gold medal and chain. And 
we are alſo told, by the above-mentioned nephew of Milion, 
that, when he was upon his travels, he collected a cheſt or 
two of choice mufick-books of the beſt maſters flouriſhing 
at that time in Italy, namely, Luca Marenzio, Monte werde, 
Horatio Vetchi, Cifa, the prince of Vengſa, and others. 

It ſhould ſeem that Lawes and Milton were well acquaint- 
ed; for the former compoſed the original muſick to the 
maſque of Comus; and, at the exhibition of that perform- 
ance, at Ludlow-caftle, ated the part of the attendant-ſpirit. 
The beſt account extant of him, except that in the Athen. 
Oxon. is contained in Mr. Fenton's note on the poem of Mr. 
Waller, above-mentioned. | E091 
And, now I 2m upon this ſubject, I will tell the reader a 
ſecret; which is, that muſick was in its greateſt perfection 
in Europe from about the middle of the ſixteenth to the be- 
ginning of the ſeventeenth century; when, with a variety 
of treble-inſtruments, a vicious taſte was introduced, and 
harmony received its mortal wound, Ia this period flou- 
riſhed Preneſtini, the prince of Yene/a, and the ſeveral other 
authors above-mentioned, to have heen collected by Milion: 
and, to the immortal honour of this nation, our own Tall: 
and Byrd; and, in the more elegant kinds of compoſition, 
ſuch as madrigals, canzonets, 2 Wilbye Weelkes, Bennet, 
Morley, Bateſon, and others, whoſe works ſhew deep kill, 
and fine invention. 
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El. Waller, a lover of the angle *, ſays of love 
and mulick. 


Whilſt I liſten to thy voice, 
Chloris I feel my heart decay 
That power ful voice 


Calls my fleeting ſoul away; 
Ob! ſuppreſs that magick ſound, 
Which deſtroys without a wound. 


* As the author's concern for the honour of angling, in- 
daced him to enumerate ſuch perſons of note as were lovers 
of that recreation, the reader will allow me to add Mr. John 
Gay, to the many worthy and ingenious men already named 
on that occaſion : any one who reads the firſt canto of his 
Gergick, intitled Rural Sports, and obſerves how beauti- 
fully and accurately he treats the ſubject of fly-fiſhing, 
would conclude the author a proficient : but that it was his 
chief amuſement, I have been aſſured, by a very intimate 
friend of mine, who has frequently fiſhed with * in the 
river Kennet, at Ameſbury in Wilts, the ſeat of his grace the 
duke of Queenſbury. 

The reader will excuſe the following addition to this note, 
for the ſake of a beautiful deſcription of the materials uſed 
in fly-making, which is quoted from the above-mentioned 


poem, 


%% To frame the little animal provide 
« All the gay hues that await on female pride; 
© Let nature guide thee, ſometimes golden wire, 
« The ſhining bellies of the fly require. 
% The peacock*s plumes thy tackle muſt not fail, 
« Nor the dear purchaſe of the ſable's tail. 
Fach gaudy bird ſome ſlender tribute brings, 
„And lends the growing inſet proper wings. 
* Silks, of all colours, muſt their aid impart, 
And every, furr promote the fiſher's art. 
«© So the gay lady, with expenſive care, 
% Borrows the pride of land, of ſea, of air; 
& Furrs, pearls, and plumes, the glitt ring thing diſplays, 
* Daxz/; cur eyes, and eaſy hearts betrays.” 


Peace 
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Peace Chloris, peace, or ſinging die, 
That together you and © 
To heaven may go : 
For all we know 
Of what the bleſſed do above 
| Is, that they ſing, and that they love. 


Piſc. Well remembered, brother Peter, theſe 
verſes came ſeaſonably, and we thank you hear. 
tily. Come, we will all join together, my hot 
and all, and ſing my ſcholar's catch over again, 
and then each man drink the other cup and to 
bed, and thank God we have a dry houſe over 
our heads. 

Piſc. Well now, good night to every body, 
Pet. And ſo lay I. 

Ven. And ſo ſay I. 

Cor. Good night to you all, and I thank you, 

Piſc. Good-morrow, brother Peter, and the 
like to you, honeſt Coridon: come, my hoſteſs 
ſays there is ſeven ſhillings to pay, let's each 
man drink a pot for his morning's draught, and 
lay down his two ſhillings, that ſo my hoſteſs 
may not have occaſion to repent herſelf of being 
ſo diligent, and uſing us ſo kindly, 

Pet. The motion 1s liked by every body, and 
ſo, hoſteſs, here's your money ; we anglers are 
all beholding to you, it will not be long ere I} 
ſee you again. And now, brother P:ſcator, | 
wiſh you. and my brother, your ſcholar, a fair 
day and good fortune, Come, Coridon, this 1s 
our way. 


CHAP. 
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c HAF. XVI. 
of Roacn and Dace; and how to fiſh 
for them; and of Capis. | 


VENATOR. 
G OOD maſter, as we go now towards 


London, be till fo courteous as to give 

me more inſtructions, for I have ſeveral 

boxes in my memory, in which 1 will keep them 

* ſafe, there ſhall not one of them be 
loſt. | 

Piſc. Well, ſcholar; that I will, and I will 

hide nothing from you that I can remember, and 


can think may help you forward towards a per- 
fection in this art; and becauſe we have ſo much 


time, and I have ſaid ſo little of Roach and 


* Dace, I will give you ſome directions concerning 


them. 3 3 

Some ſay the Roach is ſo called, from Rutilus, 
which they ſay ſignifies red fins: he is a fiſh of 
no great reputation for his dainty taſte, and his 


2 . 
ſpawn is accounted muich better than any other 


part of him; And you may take notice, that as 
the 8 is accounted the water- fox for his cun- 
ning, ſo the Roach is accounted the water- 
ſheep for his ſimplicity or fooliſhneſs. It is noted 
that the Roach and Dace recover ſtrength, and 
grow in ſeaſon in a fortnight after ſpawning : the 
Barbel and Chub in a month, the Trout in four 
months, and the Salmon in the like time, if he 
gets into the ſea, and after into freſh water. 


R Roaches 


4 
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Roaches be accounted much better in the 
river than in a pond, though ponds uſually breed 
the biggeſt. But there is a kind of baſtard ſmall 
Roach that breeds in ponds with a very forked 
tail, and of a very fmall ſize, which ſome ſay is 
bred by the Bream and right Roach, and ſome 


nds are ſtored with theſe beyond belief; and 
mowing men that know their difference, call 
them Ruds; they differ from the true Roach, as 
much as a Herring from a Pilchard; and theſe 
baſtard- breed of Roach are now ſcattered in 
many rivers, but 1 think not in the Thames, which 
believe affords the largeſt and fatteſt in this 
natioh, eſpecially; below  London-bridge * the 
Roach is a leather - mouth'd fiſh, and has a kind 
of ſaw-like teeth in his throat. And laſtly, let 
me tell you, the Roach makes an angler excel. 


I know not what Roaches are canght below bridge, but 
above I am ſure they are very large, having caught them 
there of very near two pounds weight; and at Shepperton 
and Hampton in Middleſex, others have taken them much 
heavier. 

The ſeaſon for fiſhing for Roach in the Thames begins 
about the latter end of Azgu/f, and continues much longes 
than it is either pleaſant or ſafe to fiſh. It requires ſome 
fill to hit the time of taking them exacthy; for all the ſum- 
mer long they live on the weed, which they do not forſake 
for the deeps till it becomes putrid, and that is ſooner or 
later, according as the feaſon is wet or dry; for you are to 
know, that much rain haſtens the rotting of the weed : I 
fay it requires ſome {kill to hit the time; for the fiſhermen 
who live in all the towns along the river, from Chi/avick to 
Staines, are about this time nightly upon the watch, as ſoon 
as the fiſh come out, to ſweep them away with a drag-net; 
and our poor patient angler is left batting the ground, and 
adjuſting his tackle, to catch thoſe very fiſh which, perhaps, 
the night before have been carried to Bling /gate. 


lent 
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lent ſport, eſpecially the, great Roaches about 


London, where I think there be the beſt Roach- 
anglers, and I think the. beſt. ecru be 
in, Derbyſhire, for the 1 there are 0 lear to. 
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in winter with paſte or oohiles, | in April with 
worms or.cadis ; in the very hot months. with 
little white ſnails, or with flies under water, for 
he ſeldom takes them at the top; thotigh the 
Dace will. In many of the hot months, Roaches 
may alſo be caught thus: take a May-fly, or 
ant-fly, fink him with a little lead to the bottom 
hear to the piles or poſts of a bridge, or near 


to any 


poſts of a wear, I mean any deep place 
where Roaches he quietly, 
10 up very leiſurely,” 


and then pull your 
| uſually 2 Roach mil 


low your bait to the very top of the water, 


0 Ae" ſhould fly 22 from him. 


on it there, and run at it and take it, 
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have ſeen this done at Windſor and Henley. 
bridge, and great ſtore of Roach taken, — 
fometimes a Dace or Chub; and in Auguſt yo 
may fiſh for them with a paſte made only of — 
crumbs of bread, which fhould be of pure fine 


manchet; and that paſte muſt be ſo dempered 


betwixt your hands, Bll it be both ſoft and tough 
too ; a very little water, and time and Jabour, 
and clean hands, will make it a moſt excellent 
paſte : but when you fiſh with it, you muſt have 
a ſmall hook, a quick eye, and a nimble hand, 
or the bait is loft and the fiſh-t00, if one may 
loſe that Which he never had; with this paſte, 

you max, as I ſaid, take both the: Rach, and 
— Dior Dare, „ 


1 ACH 


for thy be much of a kind, in matter of feeding, 
cunning, goodneſs, and uſually in ſize. And 
therefore take this general direction for ſome 
Other baits which may concern you to take no- 
tice of, They will bite almoſt at any fly, but 
eſpecially 
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eſpecially at ant- flies; concerning which, take 
this direction, for it is very good. 

Take the blackiſh ant · fly out of the mole- 
kill or ant-hill, in which place you ſhall find 
them in the month of June; or if that be too 
early in the year, then doubtleſs you may find 
them in July, Auguſt, and molt of September; 
gather them alive with both their wings, and 
then put them into a glaſs that will hold a quart 
or a pottle; but firſt put into the glaſs a handful 
or more of the moiſt earth, out of which you 

ather them, and as much of the roots of the 
graſs of the ſaid hillock, and then put in the flies 
gently, that they loſe not their wings; lay a clod 
of earth over it, and then ſo many as are put 
into the glaſs without bruiſing, will live there a 
month or more, and be always in a readineſs for 
you to fiſh with; but if you would have them 
keep longer, then get any great earthen pot, or 
barrel of three or four gallons, which is better; 
then waſh your barrel with water and honey, and 
having put into it a quantity of earth and graſs- 
roots, then put 1n your flies, and cover it, and 
they will ive a quarter of a year; theſe in any 
ſtream and clear water, are a deadly bait for 
Roach or Dace, or for a Chub; and your rule is, 
to fiſh not leſs than a handful from the bottom. 

I ſhall next tell you a wanter-bait for a Roach, 
a Dace, or Chub, and it is choicely good. About 
All-ballozwtide, and fo till froſt comes, when you 
lee men ploughing up heath ground, or ſandy 
ground, or green ſwards, then follow the plough, 
and you ſhall find a white worm as big as two 
maggots, and it hath a red head; you may ob- 
ſerve in what ground moſt are, for there the 
R 3 crows 
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crows will be very watchful and follow the 
plough very cloſe; it is all ſoft, and full of 
whitiſh'guts ; a worm that is in Norfolt, and ſome 
other counties; called a grub, and is bred of the 
ſpawn or eggs of A beetle, which ſhe Jeaves in 
Holes that ſhe digs in the . under cow or 


horſe-dung, and there reſts all winter, and in 
March or April comes to be firſt a red, and then 
a black beetle: gather a thouſand or two of theſe, 
and put them with a peck or two of their own 
earth into ſome tub or firkin, and cover and keep 
them ſo warm, that the froſt or cold air, or 
ä winds Kill them not; theſe you may keep all 
winter, and kill fiſh with them at any time: and 
you put ſome of them into a little earth and 
honey a day before you uſe them, you will find 
them an excellent bait for Bream, N or in- 
deed for almoſt any fiſh. 

And after this manner you may alſo keep 
gentles all winter, which are a good bait then, 
and much the bettter for being lively and tough: 
or you may breed and keep gentles thus: take 3 

iece of beaſt's liver, and with a croſs ſtick, hang 
it in ſome corner over a pot or barrel, half full of 

dry clay, and as the gentles grow big they will 
fall into the barrel and ſcour themſelves, and be 
always ready for uſe whenſoever you incline to 
Sſh; and theſe gentles may be thus created till 
after Micbhaelmas. But if you deſire to keep gentles 
to fiſh with all the year, then get a dead cat or 
2 a kite, and let it be fly- blown, and when the 

ntles begin to be alive and to ſtir, then bury 
It and them 1 in ſoft moiſt earth, but as free from 
Froſt as you can, and theſe you may dig up at 
oy time when you intend to uſe them; yr 

wi 
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will laſt till March, and about that time tura to 
be flies. 

But if you be nice to foul your fingers, which 
good anglers ſeldom are, then take this bait : 
get a handful of well-made malt, and put it 
into a diſh of water, and then waſh and rub it 
betwixt your hands till you make it clean, and 
as free from huſks as you can; then put that wa- 
ter from it, and put a ſmall quantity of freſh 
water to it, and ſet it in ſomething that is fit for 
that purpoſe over the fire, where it is not to boil 
apace, but leiſurely and very ſoftly, until it be- 
come ſomewhat ſoft, which you may try by 
feeling it betwixt your finger and thumb; and 
when it is ſoft, then put your water from ir, and 
then take a ſharp knife, and turning the ſprout 
end of the corn upward, with the point of your 
knife take the back part of the huſk off from it, 
and yet leaving a kind of inward huſk on the 
corn, or elſe it is marr'd, and then cut off that 
ſprouted end, I mean a little of it, that the 
white may appear, and ſo pull off the huſk on 
the cloven fide, as 1 directed you, and then 
cutting off a very little of the other end, that ſo 
your hook may enter; and if your hook be 
ſmall and good, you will find this to be a very 
choice bait either for winter or ſummer, you 
ſometimes caſting a little of it into the place 
where your float ſwims. 

And to take the Roach and Dace, a good bait 
is the young brood of waſps or bees, if you dip 
their heads in blood eſpecially good for Bream, 
if they be baked or hardened in their huſks in an 
oven, after the bread is taken out of it, or harden- 
ed on a ſire- hovel; and fo allo is the thick blood 

| R 4 of 
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of ſheep, being half dried on a trencher, that 
ſo you may cut it into ſuch pieces as may beſt fit 
the ſize of your hook, and a little ſalt keeps it 
from growing black, and makes it not the worſe 
but better: this is taken to be a choice bait if 
rightly ordered. | 

There be ſeveral oils of a ſtrong ſmell that [ 
have been told of, and to be excellent to tempt 
fiſh to bite, of which I could ſay much; but [ 
remember I once carried a ſmall bottle from Sir 
George Haſtings to Sir Henry Wotton, they were 
both chemical men, as a great preſent; it was 
ſent, and' received, and uſed with great con- 
fidence ; and yet upon enquiry, I found it did not 
anſwer the expectation of Sir Henry, which, with 
the help of this and other circumſtances, makes 
me have little belief in ſuch things as many men 
talk of: not but that I think fiſhes both ſmell 
and hear, as I have expreſt in my former diſ- 
courle ; but there is a myſterious knack, which, 
though it be much eaſter than the philoſopher's 
ſtone, yet it is not attainable by common capaci- 
ties, or elſe lies locked up in the brain or breaſt 
of ſome chemical man, that like the Roficruci- 
ans , will not yet reveal it, But let me rente 
RRR lef 


— 


»A ſect of frantick enthufiaſts, who ſprung up in Germany 
about the beginning of the fourteenth century; they profeſ- 

ſed to teach the art of mak ing gold, and boaſted of a ſecret, 
in their power, to protract the perĩod of human life, and even 
to reſtore youth. Their founder having been to the Holy 
Land, pretended to have learned all this from the Arab. 
They propagated their ſenſeleſs philoſophy by tradition, and 
revealed their myſteries only to a choſen few; and to this 
practice the author alludes. Lemery, in his book of Chemiſtry, 
as thus defined their art : *f Ars ſine arte cujus principium men- 
4 orc cornea poor, ane aa; hen tiri, 
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leſs tell you, that camphire put with moſs into 
your worm-bag with your worms, makes them, 
if many anglers be not very much miſtaken, 
a tempting bait, and the angler more fortunate. 
But I ſtepped by chance into this diſcourſe of 
oils and fiſhe's ſmelling, and though there might 
be more ſaid, both of it and of baits for Roach 
and Dace, and other float-fiſh, yet I will forbear 
it at this time *, and tell you in the next place 

how 


« tiri, medium laborare & finis mendicare.” An art without 
art, whoſe beginning is lying, whoſe middle is labour, and 
whoſe end is beggary. 

* Roach delight in gravelly or ſandy bottoms : their 
' haunts, eſpecially as winter approaches, are clear, deep, 
and ſtill waters ; at other times they lie in and near weeds, 
and under the ſhade of boughs. 

They ſpawn about the latter end of May, when they are 
ſcabby and urwholſome, but they are again in order in 
about three weeks: the largeſt arg taken after Michaelmas, 
and their prime ſeaſon is in February or March. 

The baits for Roach, not already mentioned, are cad- 
bait and oak-worms for the ſpring ; in May, ant's eggs, 
and paſte made of the crumbs of a new roll, both white 
and tinged with red, which is done by putting vermilion 
into the water wherewith you moiſten it; this paſte will do 
for the winter alſo. 

The largeſt Roach in this kingdom are taken in the 
Thames, where many have been caught of two pounds and 
a half weight; but Roach of any ſize are hardly to be come 
at without a boat. - 

The haunts of Dace are gravelly, ſandy, and clayey 
bottoms ; deep holes that are ſhaded ; water-lilly leaves, and 
under the foam cauſed by an eddy : in hot weather they are 
to be found on the ſhallows, and are then beſt taken with 
an \ ama fly, graſhoppers, or gentles, as hereafter di- 
rected. 

Dace ſpawn about the latter end of March, and are in 
ſeaſon about three weeks after ; they are not very good till 
about Michaelmas, and are beſt in February. 


Baits 
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how you are to Prepare your tackling : concern. 
ing which, I will, for fport-ſake, give you an old 
ö rhime 


Baits for Dace, other than thoſe mentioned by Wy, 
are the oak-worm, red-worm, brandling, gilt-tail, and 
indeed any worm bred on trees or buſhes that is hot 400 big 
for his mouth: almoſt all kinds of flies and caterpillars, 

Though Dace are often caught with a float as Roach, yet 
they are not ſo properly float-fiſn; for they are to be taken 
with an artificial gnat, or ant-fly, or indeed, almoſt any 
other ſmall fly in its ſeaſon; but in the Thames, above Rich. 
mond, the largeſt are caught with a natural green or dun 
graſhopper, and ſometimes with gentles; with botk 
which you are to fiſh, as with an artificial fly; they are not to 
be come at till about Seprember, when the weeds begin to 
rot; but when. you have found where they lie, which in 
a warm day is generally on the ſhallows, *tis incredible what 
havock you may make: pinch off the firſt joint of the graſ- 
Hepper's legs, put the point of the hook in at the head, 
and bring it out at the tail; and in this way of fiſhing you 
will catch Chub, eſpecially if you throw under the boughs. 
But this can be done only in a boat, for the management 
whereof be provided with a ſtaff, and a heavy ſtone faſtened 
to a ſtrong rope of four or five yards in length ; faſten the 
rope to the head of the boat, which, whether it be a punt 
or a wherry, is equally fit for this purpoſe, and fo drive 
down with the ſtream : when you come to a ſhallow, or 
Other place where the fiſh are likely to lie, drop the ſtone, 
and, ſtanding in the ſtern, throw right down the ſtream, and 
a little to the right and left: after trying about a quarter of 
an hour in a place, with the ſtaff puſh the boat about fire 

yards down, and fo throw again. Uſe a common fly-line, 
about ten yards long, with a ſtrong fingle hair next the 
hook. 

It is true, there is leſs certainty of catching in this way 
than with a float and ground-bait ; for which reaſon I would 
recommend it only to thoſe who live near the banks of that 
delightful river, between Vindſor and Ifeworth, who have 
or can command a boat for that purpoſe, and can take ad- 
vantage of a ſlill, warm, gloomy day; and to ſach it will 
afford much more diverſion, than the ordinary inartificial 
method of fiſhing in the deeps for Roach and Dace. 
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rhime out of an old fiſh- book, which will prove 


' 2 part, and but a part, of what you are to 


provide. 


My 


In fſhing at bottom for Roach and Dace, uſe for ground- 
bait, bread ſoaked about an hour in water, and an equal 
quantity of bran; knead them to a tough conſiſtence, and 
make them up into balls, with a ſmall pebble in the middle, 
and throw theſe balls in where you fiſh; but be ſure to 
throw them up the ſtream, for otherwiſe they will draw 
the fiſh beyond the reach of your line. | 

Fiſh for Roach within fix, and for Dace within three 
inches of the bottom. | . | 
Having enumerated the baits proper for every kind of fiſh 
in their reſpeQive places, it may not be amiſs here to mention 
one, which many authors ſpeak of as excellent for almoſt 
all fiſh, and that is the ſpawn of Salmon, or large Trout. 
Barker, who ſeems to have been the firſt that diſcovered it, 
recommends it to his patron in the following terms : 


i" Noble Lord, | 


„ I have found an experience of late, which you may 
% angle with, and take great ſtore of this kind of fiſh. 


_ * Firſt, It is the beſt bait for a Trout that I have ſeen in 


« all my time; and will take great ſtore, and not fail, if 
as they e there. Secondly, It is a ſpecial bait for Dace or 
* Dare, good for Chub or Bottlin, or Grayling. The bait 
js the toe of a Salmon or Trout: if it be a large Trout 
* that the ſpawns be any thing great, you may angle for 
the Trout with this bait as you angle with the brandlin, 
taking a pair of ſciſſars, and cut ſo much as a large haſel- 
* nut and bait your hook, ſo fall to your ſport ; there is 
* no doubt of pleaſure. If I had known it but twenty 
years ago, I would have gained a hundred pounds only 
with that bait. I am bound in dufy to divulge it to 


+ -- . honour, and not to carry it to my grave with me. 
M46 


do deſire that men of quality ſhould have it that de- 
light in that pleaſure. The greedy angler will murmur 
* at me, but for that I care not. 
© For the angling for the Scale-fiſh, they muſt angle 
either with cork or quill, plumming their ground, — 
1 1 
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My rod an n line, my float and my lead, 
My hook and my plummet, my whetftone and knife, 
My baſket, my baits both living and dead, | 
n net and my meat, for that is the chief: 
Then I muſt have thread, and hairs green and ſmall, 
Mitb mine angling purſe, and ſo you bave all. 
| | But 


* with feeding with the ſame bait, taking them aſunder, 
<< that they may ſpread abroad, that the fiſh may feed and 
come to your place: there is no doubt of pleaſure, 
angling with fine tackle; as ſingle hair lines, at leaſt 
© five or fix lengths long, a ſmall hook, with two or three 
«© ſpawns. The bait Will hold one week; if you keep it 
on any longer, you muſt hang it up to dry a little: 
when you go to your pleaſure again, put the bait in a 
« Jittle water, it will come in kind again.” 


Others, to preſerve Salmon-ſpawn, ſprinkle it with a 
little ſalt, and lay it upon wool in a pot, one layer of wool, 
and another of ſpawn. It is ſaid to be a lovely bait for the 
winter or ſpring, eſpecially where Salmon are uſed to 
ſpawn, for thither the fiſh gather, and there expect it. 

Ang. Lade Mecum, 53. 


To know, at any time, what bait fiſn are apt to take, 
open the belly of the firſt you catch, and take out his 
ſtomach very tenderly; open it with a ſharp penknife, and 
you will diſcover what he then feeds on. 


Pioenables, 08. 
The people who live in the fiſhing-towns along the banks 
of the Thames, have a method of drefling large Roach and 
Dace, which, as *tis ſaid, renders them a very pleaſant and 
ſavoury food; it is as follows: Without ſcaling the fiſh, lay 
him on a gridiron, over a ſlow fire, and ftrew on him a little 
flour; when he begins to grow brown, make a ſlit, not more 
than ſkin deep, in his back, from head to tail, and lay him 
on again: when he is broiled enough, the ſkin, ſcales and 
all, will peel off, and leave the fleth, which will have be- 
come very firm, perfe&ly clean ; then open the belly, and 
take out the inſide, and uſe anchovy and butter for ſauc?. 

Having 
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But you muſt have all theſe tackling, and 
wice ſo many more , with which, if you mean 
to 


Faving promiſed the reader Mr. Barker's recipe for 
-anointing boots and ſhoes, and having no further occaſion 
to rs uſe of his authority, it is here given in his own 
words : | 
Take a pint of linſeed-oil, with half a pound of mut- 
e ton-ſuet, fix or eight ounces of bees-wax, and half a 
penny worth of rofin ; boil all this in a pipkin together; 
« fo let it cool till it be milk- warm; then take a little 
s hair-bruſh, and lay it on your new boots; but it is beſt 
« that this ſtuff be laid on before the boot - maker makes 
« the boots; then bruſk them once over after they come 
from him: as for old boots, you muſt lay it on when 
«-your boots be dry.“ ; 
If you go any great diſtance from home, you will find 
it neceſſary to carry with you many more things than are 
here enumerated, moſt of which may be very well contained 
in a wicker panier of about twelve inches wide, and eight 
high, of the form, and put into a hawking-bag, as in 
Pig. 10. Plate IX. the following is a liſt of the moſt mate- 
rial A rod with a ſpare top; lines coiled up, and neatly 
laid in round flat boxes; ſpare links, ſingle hairs, waxed 
-thread, and filk ; plummets of various ſizes, of the form 
of Fig. 11. Plate IX. floats of all kinds, and ſpare caps; 
worm- bags, and a gentle-box, Fig. 12. Plate IX. hooks 
of all fizes, ſome whipped to fingle hairs ; ſhot, ſhoemaker's- 
wax, in a very ſmall gallipot covered with a bit of leather; 
'a clearing ring, tied to about ſix yards of ſtrong cord, of the 


Mape of Fig. 13. Plate IX. the uſe of this is to diſengage 


your hook when it has caught a weed, Cc. in which cafe 
take off the butt of your rod and ſlip the ring over the remain- 
ing joints, and, holding it by the cord, let it gently fall; 
@ landing- net, the haop whereof muſt be of iron, and made 
with joints to fold, in the ſhape of Fig. 14. Plate IX. and 
'a' ſocket to hold a ſtaff, Fig, 15, Take with you alſo ſuch 
"baits as you intend to uſe. That you may keep your fiſh 
alive, be provided with a ſmall hoop-net, to draw cloſe to 
the top, and never be without a ſharp knife and a pair of 

* | ſciſſars; 
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X58 to be a fiſher, ou muſt ſtore 

7 v rd het Jeet: and to tht purpoſe, 
been prized at fifty Will go with you either to Mr. 
pounds in the in- Margrave, who dwells amongſt 
wentory of an an- the bookſellers in St. Paul's 
gler- Church-yard, or to Mr. John 
Stubs, near to the Swan in Golden. lane; they be 
101 nd fro o- Peak both 


ſciſſars; and, if you mean to tſe the artificial fly, have 
your fly-book always witch you. p. 
And, for the more convenient k 1 of 
lines; links, ſingle hairs, c. take a piece of parchment 
or vellum, ſeven inches by ten; on the longer fades ſet off 
four inches, and then fold it croſs-wiſe, ſo as to leave a flap 
of two inches, of which hereafter ; then take eight or ten 
pieces of parchment, of ſeven inches by four, put them into 
the parchment or vellum, ſo folded, and ſew up the ends; 
then cut the flap rounding, and fold it down like a pocket- 
book: laſtly, you may, if you pleaſe, bind the ends and 
round the flap with red tape. W 1 40 
Into this caſe put lines, coiled up, ſpare links, ſingle 
hairs, hooks ready whipped and looped. EA :| 
And having ſeveral of theſe caſes, you may fill them with 
lines, Cc. proper for every kind of fiſhing ; always re- 
membering, to put into each of them a gorger, or ſmall 
piece of cane, of five-inches long, and a quarter of an inch 
wide, with a notch at each end ; with this, when a fiſh has 
gorged your hook, you may, by putting at down his throat 
till you feel the hook, and holding the line tight while you 
sit down, eafily diſengage it. 
And if you ſhould chance to break your top, or any other 
art of your rod, take the following directions for mend- 
ing it: Cut the two broken ends with a long flope, ſo that 
they fit neatly together; then ſpread ſome wax very thin on 
each flope, and, with waxed thread or filk, according as 
the fize of the broken part requires, bind them very neatly 
together: to faſten off, lay the fore-finger of your left-hand 
over the binding, and, with your right, make four terns of 
the thread over it; then paſs the end of your thread OTE 
* C 
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both honeſt men, and will fit an angler with 
what tackling he lacks “. bg 
ö Venat. 


the under-fide of your finger and the rod, and draw your 
fnger away; laſtly, with the fore-finger and thumb of your 
right-hand, take hold of the firſt of the turns, and gatheri ng 
as much of it as you can, bind on till the three remaining 
turns are wound off, and then take hold of the end, which 

u had hefore put through, and draw cloſe, See the work 

late X. Fig. 1, 2. 

For whipping on a hook take the following directions: 
Place the hook betwixt the fore- finger and thumb of your 
left-hand, and, with your right, give the waxed filk three or 
ſour turns round the ſhank of the hook: then lay the end 
of the harr on the infide of the ſhank, and, with your right- 
hand, whip down, as in Fig. 3. Plate X. when you are 
within about four turns of the bent of the hook, take the 
ſhank between the fore-finger and thumb of your left-hand, 
and place the end of the filk cloſe by it, holding them both 
Ught, and leaving the end to hang down; then draw the 

er part of the filk into a large loop, and, with your right- 
hand turning backwards, as in Fig. 4. Plate X. continue 
the whipping for four turns, and draw the end of the filk, 
which has all this while hung down under the root of your 
kft-thumb, cloſe, and twitch it off. | 

To tie a water-knot, lay the end of one of your hairs 
about five inches or leſs, over that of the other, and through 
the loop, which you would make to tie them in the common 
way, paſs the long and the ſhort end of the hairs, which 
will lie to the right of the loop, twice, and wetting the 
knot with your tongue, draw it cloſe, and cut off the ſpare 
hair. See Fig. 5. Plate X. 

* In fome former editions of this book the author has, in 
this place, mentioned Charles Kirby as a maker of excellent 
books; of whom take the following account: He was fa- 
mous for the neatneſs and form of his hooks, when being 
Introduced to prince Rupert, whoſe name frequently occurs 
in the hiſtory of king Charles the Firſt's reign, the prince 
communicated to him a method of tempering them, which 
has been continued in the family to this time; there being 


a lineal deſcendant of the above-named Charles * now 
iving 
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Venat. Then, good maſter, let it be at 
for he is neareſt to my dwelling, and [ 
pray let's meet there the ninth of May next, 
about two of the clock, and I'll want nothing 
that a fiſher ſhould be furniſhed with. - 

Piſc. Well, and I'Il not fail you, God willing, 
at the rime and place appointed. 

Yenat. I thank you, good maſter, and I will 
not fail you: and, good maſter, tell me what 
baits more you remember, for it will not now 
be long ere we ſhall be at Toſtenbam High croſi, 
and when we come thither I will make you ſome 
requital of your pains, by repeating as choice a 
copy of verſes, as any we have heard ſince we 
met together; and that is a proud word, for we 
have heard very good ones. 

Piſc. Well, ſcholar, and I ſhall, be then right 
glad to hear them; and I will as we walk, tell 
you whatſoever comes in my mind, that I think 
may. be worth your hearing. You may make 
another choice bait thus; take a handful or two 
of the beſt and biggeſt wheat you can get, boil 
it in a little milk, like as frumity is boiled; boil 
it fo till it be ſoft, and then fry it very leiſurely 
with honey and a little beaten ſaffron diſſolved 
in milk, and you will find this a choice bait, and 
good I think for any fiſh, eſpecially for Roach, 
Pace, Chub, or Grayling : I know not but that 


living in Crowther”s-well-alley near Alderſgate-fireet ; whoſe 
hooks, for their ſhape and temper, exceed all others. This 
Rory is the more likely to be true, as it is well known that 
the German nobility, in the laſt century, were much addicted 
to chemiſtry ; and that to this prince Rupert the world 13 
indebted for the invention of ſcraping in mezzotinto. See 
a head of his ſcraping in Evelyn's Sculpiura. 
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it may be as good for a river Carp, and eſpecially 
if the ground be a little baited with it. 

And you may alſo note, that the ſpawn of 
moſt fiſh is a very tempting bait, being a little 
hardened on a warm tile, and cut into fit pieces “. 
Nay, mulberries, and thoſe black-berries which 
grow upon briers, be good baits for Chubs or 
Carps; with theſe many have been taken in ponds, 
and in ſome rivers where ſuch trees have grown 
near the water, and the fruits cuſtomarily dropt 
into it; and there be a hundred other baits more 
than can be well named, which, by conſtant 
baiting the water, will become a tempting bait 
for any fiſh in it. | 

You are alſo to know, that there be divers 
kinds of cadis, or caſe-worms, that are to be 
found in this nation, in ſeveral diſtin& counties, 
and in ſeveral little brooks that relate to bigger 
riversz as namely, one cadis called a piper, 
whoſe huſk or caſe is a piece of reed about an 
inch long or longer, and as big about as the com- 
paſs of a two-pence ; theſe worms being kept 
three or four days in a woollen bag with ſand at 
the bottom of it, and the bag wet once a day, 
will in three or four days turn to be yellow; and 
theſe be a choice bait for the Chub or Chavender, 
or indeed for any great fiſh, for it is a large bait. 

There is alſo a leſſer cadis-worm, called a 
cock-ſpur, being in faſhion like the ſpur of a 
cock, ſharp at one end, and the caſe or houſe 
in which this dwells is made of ſmall huſks, and 
gravel, and ſlime, moſt curiouſly made of theſe, 
even ſo as to be wondered at, but not to be made 
by man no more than a king-fiſher's neſt can, 


See the note in page 251. 


which 
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which is made of little fiſhes bones, and have 
ſuch a geometrical interweaving and connection, 
as the hke 1s not to be done by the art of man: 
this kind of cadis 1s a choice bait for any float-fiſh, 
it is much leſs than the piper-cadis, and to be ſo 
ordered; and theſe may be preſerved ten, fif- 
teen, or twenty days, or it may be longer *. 
There is alſo another cadis,. called by fome a 
ſtraw- worm, and by fome a ruff-coar, whoſe 
houſe or caſe is made of little pieces of bents, 
and ruſhes, and ſtraws, and water-weeds, and [ 
know not what, which are ſo knit together with 
condenſed ſlime, that they ſtick about her huſk 
or caſe, not unlike the briſtles of a hedge-hog; 
theſe three cadis's are commonly taken in the 
beginning of ſummer, and are good indeed to 
take any kind of fiſh with float or otherwiſe, I 
might tell you of many more, which as theſe 
do early, ſo thoſe have their time alſo of turning 
to be flies later in ſummer; but I might loſe 
myſelf, and tire you by ſuch a diſcourſe ; I ſhall 
therefore but remember you, that to know theſe 
and their ſeveral kinds, and to: what flies every 
particular cadis turns, and then how to uſe them, 


* To preſerve eadis, graſhoppers, caterpillars, oak- 
worms, or natural flies, the following is an excellent me- 
thod: Cut a round bough of fine green-barked withy, 
about the thickneſs of half one's arm, and taking off the 
bark about a foot in length, turn both ends together, into 
the form of an hoop, and faſten them with a pack-needle 
and thread; then ſtop up the bottom with a bung-cork ; 
into this put your baits, tie it over with- a colewort-leaf, 
and, with a red-hot wire, bore the bark full of holes, ſee 
Plate X. Fig. & and lay it in the graſs every night; in 
this manner cadis may be kept till they turn to flies. To 


graſhoppers you may put graſs. 
firſt 
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firſt as they be cadis, and after as they be flies, 
is an art, and an art that every one that profeſſes 
to be an angler has not leiſure to ſearch after, 

and if he had is not capable of learning *, 
| Pl 


* The ſeveral ſorts of phryganea, oi cadews, 1 wut. 
nympha, or maggot ſtate, thus houſe themſelves ; one ſort 
in ſtraws, called from thence ftraw-worms ; others in two 
or more ſticks, laid parallel to one another, creeping at the 
bottom of brooks ; others, with a ſmall bundle of pieces of 
ruſhes, duck-weed, flicks, &c. glued together, wherewith 
they float on the top, and can row themſelves therein about 
the waters, with the help of their feet: both theſe are called 
cad-bait. Divers ſorts there are, which the reader may ſee 
a ſummary of, from Mr. Willoughby, in Raii Method. Inſect. 
p. 12. together with a good, though very brief deſcription 
of the papilionaceous fly, that comes from the cad-bait 
cadew. It is a notable architectonick faculty, which all 
the variety of theſe animals have, to gather ſuch bodies as are 
fitteſt for their purpoſe, and then to glue them together; 
ſome to be heavier than water, that the animal may re- 
main at bottom, where its food is ; (for which purpoſe they 
uſe ſtones, together with ſticks, ruſhes, &c.) and ſome to be 
lighter than water, to float on the top, and gather its food 
from thence, Theſe little houſes look coarſe, and ſhew no 
great artifice outwardly ; but are well tunnelled, and made 
within with a hard tough paſte, into which the hinder part 
of the maggot is ſo fixed that it can draw its cell after it 
any where, without danger of leaving it behind, as alſo 
thruſt its body to reach what it wanteth, or withdraw it 
Into its cell to guard it againſt harms. Phy/. Theol. 234. 

Thus much of cadis in general, as an illuſtration of what 
— author has ſaid on that ſubject; but to be more parti- 
cular. | 

That which Valton calls the piper-cadis, I have never 
ſeen; but a very learned and ingenious friend of mine, who 
has, for fifty years paſt, been an angler, and a curious ob- 
ſerver of aquatick productions, has furniſhed me with an 
account of that inſet ; which I ſhall give the reader in 
nearly his own words : 
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Pn tell you, ſcholar, ſeveral countries have 
ſeveral kinds of cadis's, that indeed differ as 
much as dogs do: that is to ſay, as much as a 
yery cur and a grey hound do. Theſe be uſu- 
ally bred in the very little rills or ditches that 

run 


The piper-cadis I take to be the largeſt of the tribe, 
and that it takes its name not from any ſound, but figure. 
I never met with it but in rivers running upon beds of 
lime- ſtone, or large pebbles ; they are common in Nor- 
© thern and Welch ftreams. The cadew itſelf is about an 
« inch long, and in ſome above. The caſe is ſtrait and 
„ rough, the outward ſurface covered with gravel or ſand ; 
te the fiſtula, or pipe, in which it is contained, ſeems to be 
« a ſmall Rick, of which the pith was quite decayed, before 
*« the inſeQ, in its ſtate immediately ſucceeding the egg, 
« lodged itſelf, Advanced to an aurelia, which is gene- 
« rally in April, or the beginning of May, it leaves ics caſe 
« and laſt covering, a ſort of thin ſkin, reſembling a fiſh's 
« bladder (and this is likewiſe the method of the whole 
« genus, as far as I could ever obſerve) and immediately 
« paddles upon the top of the water with its many legs. 
« Tt ſeldom flies, though it has four wings; and of theſe 
„ wings it is to be obſerved, that in the infant- ſtate of the 
5 inſect, wiz. for a week or longer, they are ſhorter than 
© the body, but afterwards they grow to be full as long or 
« longer: this 1s uſually called by ſportſmen the ſtone- fly; 
« in J/ales they name it the water-cricket ; the ſize and 
colour being like that inſect.“ | 

As to the cock-ſpur, Boauller expreſſy ſays, in his Art of 
Angling, p. 70. that it produces the May-fly, or yellow-ca- 
dew ; which I have ever underſtood to be the green-drake. 

That which Walton calls the ſtraw-worm, or ruff-coat, 
though, by the way, he certainly errs in making theſe terms 
ſynonimous, as will hereafter be made to appear, and which 
is deſcribed in Ray's Methodus Inſectorum, p. 12. is, I take it, 
the moſt common of any, and is found in the river Colne, near 
Uxbridge ; the New River, near London; the Wandle, which 
runs through Carſhalton in Surry ; and in moſt other rivers. 
Two of this ſpecies of inſects, drawn from nature, are given 
Plate XI. Fig. 4 and 5. and Fig. 6, is the appearance of = 
cadis 
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run into bigger rivers, and I think a more pro- 
per bait for thoſe very rivers than any other. I 
know not how or of what this cadis receives life, 
or what coloured fly it turns to; but doubtleſs, 
they are the death of many Trouts, and this is 


one killing way. 
Take 


cadis when pulled out of its caſe. As to the ſtraw-worm, 
Iam aſſured, by my friend above-mentioned, that it produces 
many and various flies, namely, that which is called about 
London the withy-fly, aſh-coloured duns, of ſeveral ſhapes 
and dimenſions, as alſo light and dark browns ; all of 
them affording great diverſion in Northern ſtreams, 

It now remains to ſpeak of the ruff-coat, which ſeems to 
anſwer ſo nearly to the deſcription which Walton has given 
af the cock-ſpur, wiz. that the caſe or houſe in which it 
« dwells, is made of ſmall huſks, and gravel and ſlime, moſt 
« curiouſly ;*” that there is no accounting for his making 
the term ſynonimous with that of the ſtraw - worm, which it 
does not in the leaſt reſemble: and yet that the ru-coat 
and the cock · ſpur produce different flies, notwithſtanding 
their ſeeming reſemblance, muſt be taken for granted, un- 
leſs we will reje&t Bowlker's authority, when he ſays the 
cock-ſpur produces the May-fly, or yellow cadew ; which, 
I own, I ſee no reaſon to do. 

But, that I may not miflead the reader, I muft inform 
him, that I take the ruff-coat to be a ſpecies of cadis in- 
cloſed in a huſk about an inch long, ſurrounded by bits of 
ſtone, flints, bits of tile, &c. very near equal in their ſizes, 
and moſt curiouſly compaQed together like moſaick. 

In the month of May 1759, I took one of the inſects laſt 
above deſcribed, which had been found in the river Vanale 
in Surry, and put it into a ſmall box, with ſand at the bot- 
tom, and wetted it five or fix times a day, for two days ; at 
the end whereof, to my great amazement, it produced a 
lovely large fly, nearly of the ſhape of, but leſs than a com- 
mon white butterfly, with two pair of cloak wings, and of a 
light cinnamon-colour : the figure of the huſk, and alſo of 
the fly, in two poſitions, is given in Plate XI. Fig. 1, 2, 3. 
This fly, upon enquiry, I find is called, in the North, the 
large light — in * and ſome other places, it 

- 3 
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Take one, or more if need be, of theſe large 
yellow cadis, pull off his head, and with it pull 
out his black gut, put the body, as little bruiſed 
as is poſſible, on a very little hook, armed on 
with a red hair, which will ſhew like the cadis- 
head, and a very little thin lead, fo put upon 
the ſhank of the hook that it may ſink preſently 
throw this bait thus ordered, which will look 
very yellow, into any great ſtill hole where a 
Trout is, and he will preſently venture his life 
for it, *tis not to be doubted, if you be not 
eſpied; and that the bait firſt touch the water, 
before the line; and this will do beſt in the 
deepeſt ſtilleſt water, 


Next let me tell you, I have been much pleaſed 
to walk quietly by a brook with a little ſtick in 


has the name of the flame-coloured brown: and the me- 
thod of making it, is given in the additional lift of flies for 
September; where, from its ſmell, the reader will find it 
called the large fœtid light brown. 

And there are many other kinds of theſe wonderful crea- 
tures, as may be ſeen in Monſ. De Reaumur's Memoires pour 
fervir à P Hiſtoire des Inſectes, Tome III. from which, for the 
reader's greater ſatisfaction, the figures 7, 8, , 10. in 
Plate XI. are accurately delineated. 

It is greatly to be wiſhed, that none had undertaken to 
write on this ſubje& of aquatick inſeQs, but men converſant 
in the ſtudy of natural hiſtory ; as Ray, Derham, Swam- 
merdam, Reaumur, and others were; the conſequence of 
which would have been, that theſe creatures would have had 
names aſſigned them which would at once have characterized 
them, and kept the ſeveral ſpecies diſtin& from each other; 
whereas the ſeveral illiberal terms of cadis, cadew, cod-bait, 
cad-bait, caſe-worm, and cod-worm, each of which, in ſome 
Places, means two or three, and in others, all the different 
ſorts of theſe creatures yet known, has been productive of 
inextricable confuſion, and will, I fear, oblige us to conſider 
their biſtory as among the deſiderata of this curious art. 
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my hand, with which I might eaſily take theſe, 
and conſider the curioſity of their compoſure; 
and if you ſhall ever like to do ſo, then note, 
that your ſtick muſt be a little haſel or willow, 
cleft, or have a nick at one end of it; by which 
means, you may with eaſe take many of them in 
that nick out of the water, before you have any 
occaſion to uſe them. Theſe, my honeſt ſcholar, 
are ſome obſervations told to you as they now 
come ſuddenly into my memory, of which you 
may make ſome uſe: but for the practical part, 
it is that that makes an angler: it is diligence, 
and obſervation, and practice, and an ambition 
to be the beſt in the · art that muſt do it ®, 1 

will 


* The author has now done deſcribing the ſeveral kinds 
of fiſh, excepting the few little ones that follow, with the 
different methods of taking them, but has ſaid little or 
nothing of float-fiſhing : it may therefore not be amiſs here 
to lay down ſome rules about it. 

Let the rod be light and ſtiff, and withal ſo ſmart in the 
ſpring, as to ſtrike at the tip of the whalebone : from four- 
teen to fifteen feet 1s a good length. 

In places where you ſometimes meet with Barbel, as at 
Shepperton and Hampton, in Middleſex, the fitteſt line is one 
of fix or ſeven hairs at top; and ſo diminifhing for two 
_ let the reſt be ſtrong /ndian-graſs, to within about 

alf a yard of the hook, which may be whipped to a fine 
graſs or ſilk-worm gut; and this line will kill a fiſh of fix 
pounds weight, 

But for mere Roach and Dace-fiſhing, accuſtom yourſelf 
to a ſingle-hair line, with which an artiſt may kill a fiſh 
of a pound and a half weight. 

For your float, in flow ſtreams, a neat round gooſe- 
quill is proper, but for deep or rapid rivers, or in an eddy, 
the cork, ſhaped like a pear, is indiſputably the beſt ; which 
ſhould not, in general, exceed the ſize of a nutmeg ; let not 
the quill, which you put through it, be more than half an 

84 | inch 
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will tell you, ſcholar, I once heard one ſay, « | 
* envy not him that eats better meat than I do, 
% nor him that is richer, or that wears better 
& clothes than I do; I envy no body but him, 
ce and him only, that catches more fiſh than [ 
&« do.” And ſuch a man is like to prove an 
angler, and this noble emulation I wiſh to you 
and all young anglers. | | 


inch above and below the cork ; and this float, though ſome 
prefer a ſwan's-quill, has great advantage over a bare quill; 
for the quill being defended from the water by the cork, 
does not ſoften, and the cork enables you to lead your line 
ſo heavily, as that the hook ſinks almoſt as ſoon as you put it 
into the water; whereas, when you lead but lightly, it does 
not get to the bottom till it is near the end of your ſwim. 
See the form of the float, Plate IX. Fig. 16, and, in leading 
your lines, be careful to balance them ſo nicely, that a very 
ſmall touch will fink them; ſome uſe for this purpoſe lead 
ſhaped like a barley-corn, but there is nothing better to lead 
with than ſhot, which you muſt have ready cleft always with 
you, remembering, that when you fiſh fine, it 1s better to have 
on your line a great number of ſmall than a few large ſhot. 

Whip the end of the quill round the plug with fine ſilk, 
well waxed ; this will keep the water out of your float, and 
preſerve it greatly. 

In fiſhing with a float, your line ſhould be about a foot 
ſhorter than your rod; for if it is longer, you cannot ſo well 
command your hook when you come to diſengage the fiſh. 

Pearch and Chub are caught with a float, — alſo Gud- 
geons, and ſometimes Barbel and Grayling. 

For Carp and Tench, which are ſeldom caught but in 
ponds, uſe a very ſmall gooſe or a duck- quill float; and for 
ground-bait throw in, every now and then, a bit of chewed 
bread. | 

For Barbel, the place ſhould be baited the night before you 
fiſh, with graves; which are the ediment of melted tallow, 
and may be had at the tallow-chatWlers : uſe the ſame ground- 
bait while you are fiſhing, as for Roach and Dace. 

In fiſhing with a float for Chub, in warm weather, fiſh 

at mid-water, in cool lower, and in cold at the ground. 


CHAP. 


_ 
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c HAP. XVIII. 


Of the Mix NOW, or PEN Ek, of the Loacn, 
and of the But 1.-#s av, or MiLLeR's- 
THUMB, 2 


PISCAT OR. 


HERE be alſo three or four other little 
” fiſh that I had almoſt forgot, that are 
all without ſcales, and may for excel- 
lency of meat be compared to any fiſh of greateſt 
value and largeſt ſize. They be uſually full of 
eggs or ſpawn all the months of ſummer ; for 
they breed often, as tis obſerved mice and many 
of the ſmaller four-footed creatures of the earth 
do; and as thoſe, ſo theſe, come quickly to their 
full growth and perfection. And it is needful 
that they breed both often and numerouſly, for 
they be, beſides other accidents of ruin, both a 
prey and baits for other fiſh. And firſt, I ſhall 
tell you of the Minnow or Penk. 

The Minnow hath, when he is in perfect ſea- 
ſon and not ſick, which is only preſently after 
ſpawning, a kind of dappled or waved colour, 
like to a panther, on his ſides, inclining to a 
greeniſh and ſky-colour, his belly being milk- 
white, and his back almoſt black or blackiſh. 
He is a ſharp biter at a ſmall worm, and in hot 
weather makes excellent ſport for young anglers, 
or boys, or women that love that recreation, and 
in the ſpring they make of them excellent Min- 
now-tanſies; for being waſhed well in ſalt, es 

their 


- 
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their heads and tails cut off, and their guts taken 
out, and not waſhed after, they prove excellent 
for that uſe; that is, being fried with yolks of 
eggs, the flowers of cowſlips, and of primroſes, 
and a little tanſy; thus uſed, they make a dainty 
diſh of meat. 

The Loach is, as I told you, a moſt dainty 
fiſh ; he breeds and feeds in little and clear ſwift 
brooks or rills, and lives there upon the gravel, 
and in the ſharpeſt ſtreams : he grows not to be 
above a finger long, and no thicker than is ſuit- 

able to that length. This 


is not unlike the ſhape of the Eel: he has a 
| beard or wattles like a Barbel. He has two fins 
' | at his ſides, four at his belly, and one at his tail; 
he is dappled with many black or brown ſpots; 
his mouth is Barbel-like under his noſe. This 
fiſh is uſually full of eggs or ſpawn, and is by 
Geſner and other learned phyſicians, commended 


for great nouriſhment, and to be very __ 
ot 


o 
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both to the palate and ſtomach of ſick perſons ; 
he is to be fiſhed for with a very ſmall worm at 
the bottom, for he very ſeldom or never riſes 
above the gravel, on which I told you he uſually 
ets his living. 

The Miller's-thumb, or Bull-head, is a fiſh of 
no pleaſing, ſhape. He is by Geſner compared 
to the Sea-toad-fiſh, for his ſimilitude and ſhape. 
It has a head big and flat, much greater than 
ſuitable to his body; a mouth very wide and 
uſually gaping. He is without teeth, but his 
lips are very rough, much like to a file; he hath 
two fins near to his gills, which be roundiſh or 
creſted, two fins allo under the belly, two on the 
back, one below the vent, and the fin of his tail is 
round. Nature hath painted the body of this fiſh 
with whitiſh, blackiſh, browniſh ſpots. They 
be uſually full of eggs or ſpawn all the ſummer, 
] mean the females, and thoſe eggs ſwell their 
vents almoſt into the form of a dug. They be- 
gin to ſpawn about April, and, as I told you, 
ſpawn ſeveral months in the ſummer; and * a 
| the 


®* Since Walton wrote, there has been brought into Eng- 
land, from Germany, a ſpecies of ſmall fiſh, reſembling Carp 
in ſhape and colour, called Crucians; with which many 
ponds are now plentifully ſtocked. 
There has alſo been lately brought hither, from China, 
thoſe beantiful creatares Gold and Silver Fiſh ; the firſt are 


ol an orange-colour, with ver ſhining ſcales, and finely va- 


riegated with black and dark brown ; the Silver Fiſh are of 
the colour of ſilver tiſſue with ſcarlet fins, with which colour 
they are curiouſly marked in ſeveral parts of the body. 
Theſe fiſh are uſually kept in ponds, baſons, and ſmall 
reſervoirs of water, to which they are a delightful ornament ; 
and I have known a few of them kept for years in a large 


glaſs veſſel like a punch-bowl, with fine gravel ſtrewed at 
x | the 
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the winter the Minnnow, and Loach, and Bull. 
head dwell.in the mud as the Eel doth, or we 
know not where-z no more than we know where 
the cuckow and {wallow, and other halt-year. 
birds, which firſt appear to us in April, ſpend 
their fix cold, winter, melancholy months, This 


BULI-HEAD 


1 
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does uſually dwell and hide himſelf in holes, or 
amongſt ſtones in clear water; and in very hot 
days will lie a long time very ſtill, and fun him- 
felf, and will be caſy to be ſeen upon any flat 
Kone, or any gravel; at which time, he will ſut- 
ter an angler to put a hook baited with a ſmall 
worm, very near unto his very mouth, and he 
never refules to bite, nor indeed to be caught 


the bottom ; they may be ſo kept by frequently changing 
the water, and feeding them with bread and gentles. 
Thoſe who can take more pleaſure in angling for, than 
in beholding them, which I confeſs I could never do, may 
catch them with gentles; but though coſtly, they are but 
coarſe food. : 
with 
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with the worſt of anglers. Matthiolus * com- 
mends him much more for his taſte and nouriſh- 
ment, than for his ſhape or beauty, 

There is alſo a little fiſh called a Sticklebag : a 
fin without ſcales, but hath his body fenced with 
fveral prickles. 1 know not where he dwells 
in winter, nor what he is good for in ſummer, 
but only to make ſport for boys and women- 
anglers, and to feed other fiſh that be fiſh of 
prey; as Trouts in particular, who will bite at 
him as at a Penk, and better, if your hook be 
iehtly baited with him; for he may be ſo baited 
$ his tail turning hike” the fail of a wind- mill, 
vill make him turn more quick than any Penk 
r Minnow can. For note, that the nimble 
wrning of kat or the Minnow, is the perfection 
of Minnow-fifhing. To which end, if you 
put your hook into- his mouth and out at his 
tail, and then having firſt tied him with. white 
thread a little above his tail, and placed him after 
ſuch a manner on your hook as he is like to turn, 
then ſew up his, mouth to your line, and he is 
Ike to turn quick, and tempt any Trout; but 
he do not turn quick, then turn his tail a little 
More or leſs towards the inner part, or towards 
the fide of the hook, or put the Minnow or 
ducklebag a little more crooked or more ſtrair 
In your hook, until it will turn both true and 
aſt; and then doubt not but to tempt any great 
rout that lies in a ſwift ſtream. And the 
Loach that I told you of, will do the like : no 
at is more tempting, provided the Loach be 
ot too big. 


34 etrus Andreas Maithiclus, of Sienna, an eminent phy- 
clan of the ſixteenth century, famous for his commen- 
nes on ſome of the writings of Dre/corides. 

And 
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And now, ſcholar, with the help of this fine 
morning, and your patient attention, I have (aig 
all that my preſent memory will afford me, con. 
cerning moſt of the ſeveral fiſh that are uſually 
fiſhed for in freſh waters. 

Venat. But maſter, you have by your former 
civility made me hope, that you will make good 
your promiſe, and ſay ſomething of the ſeveral 
rivers that be of moſt note in this nation; and 
alſo of fiſh-ponds, and the ordering of them; 
and do it I pray, good maſter, for love any dif. 
courſe of rivers, and fiſh and fiſhing, the time 
ſpent in ſuch diſcourſe paſſes away very plea. 
ſantly. 


i — CS 


CHAT. A. 


Of ſeveral RiveRs, and ſome Obſervatimt 
of FIS R. 


PISCATOR. 


ELL, ſcholar, ſince the ways and 

weather do both favour us, and that ve fu 
yet ſee not Tottenham-croſs, you (hall 3 
ſee my willingneſs to ſatisfy your deſire. Anal © 
firſt, for the rivers of this nation, there be, vl La 
you may note out of Doctor Heylin's geograpiſl © 
and others, in number 325, but thoſe of chietel 

note he reckons and deſcribes as followeth. 
The chief is Thame/is, compounded of tw 
rivers, Thame and Js; whereof the former, f 
ſing ſomewhat beyond Thame in Buckingham 1 
| 6 an 
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and the latter near Cirenceſter in Glouceſterſhire, 
meet together about Dorcheſter in Oxfordſbire; 
the iſſue of which happy conjunction is the 
Thame/ts, or Thames; hence it flieth betwixt Berks, 
guc king hamſbire, Middleſex, Surry, Kent, and 
Eſſex, and ſo weddeth himſelf to the Kentiſh 
Medway, in the very jaws of the ocean : this 
glorious river feeleth the violence and benefit of 
the ſea more than any river in Europe, ebbing and 
flowing twice a day more than fixty miles; about 
whoſe banks are ſo many fair towns and-princely 
palaces, that a German poet thus truly ſpake : 


Tot Campos, Ce. 


We ſaw ſo many woods and princely bowers, 
Sweet fields, brave palaces, and ſtately towers; 
So many gardens dreſt with curious care, 

That Thames with royal Tiber may compare *. 


2. The 


* Though the current opinion is, that the Thames had its 
name from the conjunction of Thame and js, it plainly ap- 
pears that the Is was always called Thames, or T ems, before 
tcame near the Tame. Gibſon's Camd. Edit. 1753. p. 99. 

and And as to the head of the Thame, although it is generally 
t ve foppoſed to be in Oxfora/bire, Camden (whom we may ſup- 
hall * Walton followed) Brit. 315. ſays it is in Puckingham- 

re, . 

And But what ſhall we ſay to the following account, which 
, U Lambarde has adopted ? ** Tame (faith Leland) ſpringeth 
aphy * out of the hills of Hertforaſpire, at a place called Bul- 
efek * bourne, a few miles from Penlye, (the houſe of a family of 
* gentlemen called Verneys) it runneth from thence to 

* Alefbury in Buckinghamfhire, and to Tame (a market- 

; (WORE © town in Oæxfbrdſbire, whereunto in giveth the name) then 
r, . paffing under Whatley-bridge, it cometh to Derchefter, 
(bir and hard by joineth with I/, or Ouſe, and from that 
ff place joineth with it in name alſo.” Dictienarium Topo. 
aua raphicum voce T H AME. 


Unfor- 
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2. The ſecond river of note is Sabrina, or 
Sovern : it hath its beginning in Plinilimmon-}il! 
in Monigomeryſpire, and his end ſeven mile 
from Briſtol, waſhing in the mean ſpace the wall 
of Shrewſbury, Worceſter, and Glouceſter, and di. 
vers other places and palaces of note. 

3. Trent, ſo called for thirty kind of fiſhes 
that are found in it, or for that it receiveth thirty 
leſſer rivers, who having his fountain in S. 
fordſbire, and gliding through the counties of 
| Nottingham, Lincoln, Leiceſter, and York, aug- 
| menteth the turbulent current of Humber, the 
molt violent ſtream of all the iſle. This Hun- 
ber is not, to ſay truth, a diſtinct river, having 
a ſpring-head of his own, but it is rather the 


Unfortunately Leland's manuſcript has loſt twenty-five 
leaves, in that part of it where one might expect to find this 
paſſage. But the following extract, from an author of great 
authority, and who had a ſeat in the county of Hertford, 
will determine the queſtion. : 2 

« The Thame (the moſt famous river of Exgland) iſſues 
* from three heads, in the pariſh of Fring; the firſt riſes 
in an orchard, near the parſonage-houſe ; the ſecond in 
% a place called Dundell; and the other proceeds from a 
« ſpring named Bulbourne; which laſt ſtream joins the 
* other waters at a place called New-mzill, whence all, 
„ pliding together in one current, through Puttenham in 
this county, paſs by Ayleſbury (a fair market town in 
« Buckinghamſhire) to Etherop (an ancient pleaſant ſeat of 
“% that noble family of the Dormers, earls of Caernarven) 
« and crofling that county by Notley-abbey to Thame, (a 
% market-town in Oxford/pire, which borrows its name 
„ from this river) haſteneth away by Whately- bridge to 
« Dorcheſter, (an ancient epiſcopal ſeat) and thence 
„ congratulates the %s; but both emulating each other 
«« for the name, and neither yielding, they are compli- 
« cated by that of Thamiſi.“ Sir Henry Chauncy's Hiſto- | 
r!cal Antiquities of Her!ford/bire, p. 2. See alſo the later 
maps of Her!ferdfhire and Buckinghamhire. 

I mouth, 
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mouth, or Aſtuarium, of divers rivers here con- 
fluent and meeting together z namely, your Der- 
went, and eſpecially of Ouſe and Trent; and (as 
the Danow, having received into its channel, the 
river Dravus, Savus, Tibiſcus, and divers others) 
changeth his name into this of Humberabus, as 
the old geographers call it. 

4. Medway, a Kentiſh river, famous for har» 
bouring the royal navy. 
5. 7: weed, the.north-eaſt bound of England, 
on whoſe northern banks is ſeated the ſtrong and 


impregnable town of Berwick. 


6. Tyne, famous for Newcaſtle, and her inex- 
hauſtible coal - pits. Theſe and the reſt of 
rincipal note, are thus comprehended in one of 
Mr. Drayton's ſonnets. 


Our floods queen; Thames, for ſhips and fewans 
is crown'd, | 
And ſtately Severn for her ſhore is prais'd 
The cryſtal Trent for fords and fiſh renown'd, 
And Avon's fame to Albion's cliffs is raisd, 


It would have been beſide the anthor's purpoſe, and, 
Indeed inconſiſtent with the brevity of his work, to have given 
ſuch a deſcription and hiſtory of the rivers of this kingdom 
as ſome readers would with for: ſuch, however, may find, 
in Se/zen's notes on the. Polyolbion, a great variety of curious 
and uſeful learning on the ſubject. And it were to be wiſh'd 
that ſome perſon, ſkilled like Leland, Camden, Lambardt, 
or that excellent perſon above-mentioned, in the antiquities 
of this country, 1f any ſuch there are, would undertake the 
delightful taſk of ſurveying them, and giving their hiſtory. 

In the mean while we would recommend to our angler 
the uſe of a map of the county where he fiſnes; by means 
whereof he may ſee the rivers contained in it; with their 
courſes; which is, perhaps, as much as a mere angler need 
know about the matter, | 
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Carlegion Cheſter vaunts her holy Dee, 
York many wonders of her Ouſe can tell, 
The Peak her Dove, whoſe banks ſo fertile be, 
And Kent will ſay her Medway doth excel], 
Cotſwold commends her Iſis to the Tame, 
Our northern borders boaſt of Tweed's fair flood, 
Our weſtern parts extol their Willy's fame, 
And the old Lea brags of the Daniſh Blond“. 
Theſe 


* LEE flu. Lyxan, Saxon. Luy, Mar. Lea, Po- 

« Ilydoro. The name of the water which (runnyn betwene 
Mare and London) devydethe, for a great part of the way, 
„ Efjex and Heri fordſbyre. It begynnethe near a place 
% called Whitchurche, and from thence, paſſinge by Hert- 
„ford, Ware and Waltham, openethe into the Thami/e, at 
; & Ham in Ex; wheare the place is, at this day, called 
| « Lee Mouthe. It hathe, of longe tyme, borne veſſells from 
4% London, 20 miles towarde the head; for, in tyme of 
„% Kinge Alfrede, the Danes entered Leymouthe, and fortified 
& at a place adjoyninge to this ryver, 20 myles from Lon- 
4 don; where, by fortune, king Afrede paſſinge by, eſpied 
« that the channell of the ryver might be in ſuche ſorte 
«& weakened, that they ſhould want water to returne withe 
„ their ſhippes ; he cauſed therefore the water to be abated 
« by two greate trenches, and ſettinge the Londoners upon 
% theim, he made them batteil; wherein they loſt four of 
* their capitaines, and a greate nomber of their common 
4 ſouldiers, the reſt flyinge into the caſtle which they had 
« builte. Not longe after they weare ſo preſſed, that they 
« forſoke all, and lefte their ſhippes as a pray to the Len- 
« doners, which breakinge ſome, and burninge other, con- 
e veyed the reaſt to London. This caſtle, for the diſtance 
„ might ſeme Hertforde; but it was ſome other upon that 
„ banke, which had no longe continuance; for Edward the 
«. elder, and ſon of this 4/frede, builded Hertford not longe 
„ after.” Vid. Lambarde's Difionarium  opegraphicum. 
Voce LEE. Drayton's Polyolbion, Song the twelfth, and 
the firſt note thereon. 
Other authors, who confirm this fact, alſo add, That | 
for the purpoſe aforeſaid he opened the mouth of the river. 


Vid. 


T. 
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Theſe obſervations are out of learned Dr. 
Heylin, and my old deceaſed friend Michael Dray- 
ton; and becauſe you ſay, you love ſuch dif- 
courſes as theſe of rivers and fiſh and fiſhing, I 
love you the better, and love the more to impart 
them to you: neyertheleſs, ſcholar, if I ſhould 
begin but to name the ſeveral forts of ſtrange 

| fiſh 


Vid. Sir William Dugdale's Hifory of the embanking and 
draining the fens, and Sir John Spelman's Life of Alfred 
the Great, publiſhed by Hearne, in 8vo, 1709. the peruſal 
of which laſt named author will leave the reader in very 
little doubt but that theſe trenches are the very ſame that 
now branch off from the river between Temple-Mills and 
Old. Ford, and, croſſing the Stratford road, enter the Thames 
together with the principal ſtream, a little below Blackawall. 
It is hardly ſuppoſeable, that every reader of this work is 
acquainted with the character of that excellent prince, whoſe 
wiſdom and policy are above celebrated. Let us there- 
fore ſtop a moment, to contemplate that venerable and 
amiable aſſemblage of regal and private virtues, which has 
hitherto diſtinguiſhed his name: and when we are told, 
that he was the founder of that excellent conſtitution, which 
even foreigners confeſs to be the beſt formed in the world for 
the purpoſes of government; that he eſtabliſhed, if not in- 
vented, the method of trial by juries ; that he built many cities 
and churches ; reſtored, if not founded, the univerſity of Ox- 
ford, and re-edified almoſt every monaſtery in his dominions ;. 
that he fought no leſs than fifty fix battles, including ſea- 
fights ; that he was prous, wiſe, chaſte, temperate, 3 
learned, munificent, and merciful; and that he delivered this 
country from the inſupportable tyranzy of the. Danes; who can 

reflect on his memory without gratitude and admiration ! 
Aſferius Menevenf/is, his hiſtorian, tells us, that, “ for 
dividing his time, and keeping an account of it, he cauſed 
wax-candles, to the number of fiz, to be made, each of 
them twelve inches long, on which he cauſed the inches 
to be marked ; and having ſound that one of them burnt 
juſt four hours, he committed them to the care of the 
* keepers of bis chapel, who, from time to time, gave him 
SI notice 


— 
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fiſh that are uſually taken in many of thoſe rivers 
that run into the ſea, I might beget wonder in 
you, or unbelief, or both; and yet J will ven- 
ture to tell you a real truth, concerning one lately 
diſſected by Dr. Wharton, a man of great learn- 
ing and experience, and of equal freedom to 
communicate it; one that loves me and my art, 
one to whom J have been beholden for many of 
the choiceſt obſervations that I have imparted to 
you. This good man, that dares do any thing 
rather than tell an untruth, did, I fay, tell me, 
he lately diſſected one ſtrange fiſh, and he thus 
deſcribed it to me. 5 


„ The fifh was almoſt a yard broad, and 
« twice that length; his mouth wide enough to 
« receive or take into it the head of a man, his 
4 ſtomach ſeven or eight inches broad: he is of 
& a {flow motion, and uſually hes or lurks clofe 
« in the mud, and has a moveable ſtring on his 


© notice how the hours went. But, as in windy weather 
* the candles were waſted by the impreſſion of the air on 
* the flame, he, to remedy this inconvenience, invented 
& lanthorns, there then being no glaſs in his dominions,” 

'The ſame author has given us the following pleaſant ſtory 
of him, which concludes this note. 

* Seeing his ſubjects fly the enemy, in the midſt of his 
* country, he took the diſguiſe of a common ſoldier, and 
committed himſelf to one who had the keeping of the 
« king's cows ; whoſe wife having one day ſet a cake of 
« bread to bake before the fire, where the king ſat trim- 
* ming his bow and arrows, the eake burnt, which the 
„ king heeded not, till the woman, enraged at his inacten- 
„tion, with all the fury of a good houſewife, called him 
an idle lubber; and gave him to underftand, that , he 
ce expefted to cat, he muſt work.” Vide Spelman's Life of 
Alfred aforeſaid. 

See an account of him, page 19, 


c head 
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« head about a ſpan, or near unto a quarter of 
« a yard long, by the moving of which, which 
4 js his natural bait, when he lies cloſe and 
« unſeen in the mud, he draws other ſmaller fiſn 


< ſo cloſe to him, that he can ſuck them into 
« his mouth, and ſo devours and digeſts them.“ 


And, ſcholar, do not wonder at this, for be- 
fides the credit -of the relator you are to note, 
many of theſe, and fiſhes which are of the like 
and more unuſual ſhapes, are very often taken 
on the mouths of our ſea-rivers, and on the ſea- 
ſhore; and this will be no wonder to any that 
have travelled Egypt, where *tis kaown the fa- 
mous river Nilus does not only breed fiſhes that 
yet want names, but, by the overflowing of that 
river, and the help of the ſun's heat on the fat 
flime which that river leaves on the banks, when 
it falls back into its natural channel, ſuch ſtrange 
fiſh and beaſts are alſo bred, that no man can 
give a name to, as Grotius, in his Sopham, and 
Others, have obſerved. 

But whither am J frayed in this diſcourſe ? IT 
will end it by telling you, that at the mouth of 
ſome of theſe rivers of ours, Herrings are ſo 
plentiful, as namely, near to Zarmouth in Nor- 
folk, and in the weſt-country, Pilchards ſo very 
plentiful, as you will wonder to read what our 
learned Camden relates of them in his Britannia, 
p. 178, 186. 

Well, ſcholar, I will ſtop here, and tell you 
what by reading and conference I have obſerved 
concerning fiſh-ponds. 


T 3 CHAP. 
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HA P. NOX; 
Of Fisu-PonDs, and how to order them, 


OCTOR Lebauli, the learned French- 

man, in his large diſcourſe of Maiſon 

Ruſtique, gives this direction for making 
of fiſh-ponds ; 1 ſhall refer you to him to read 
it at large, but I think J ſhall contract it, and 
yet make it as uſeful, 

He adviſeth, that when you have drained the 
ground, and made the earth firm where the head 
of the pond muſt be, that you muſt then in that 
place, drive in two or three rows of oak or elm 
piles, which ſhould be ſcorched in the fire, or half 
burnt before they be driven into the earth; for 
being thus uſed, it preſerves them much longer 
from rotting: and having done ſo, lay fagots or 
bavins of ſmaller wood betwixt them, and then 
earth betwixt and above them, and then 
having firſt very well rammed them and the 
earth, uſe another pile in like manner as the firſt 
were: and note, that the ſecond pile is to be of or 
about the height that you intend to make your 
ſluice or flood gate, or the vent that you intend 
ſhall convey the overflowings of your pond in 
any flood that ſhall endanger the breaking of the 
pond-dam. 

Then he adviſes that you plant willows or 
owlers about it, or both, and then caſt in bavins 
in ſome places not far from the ſide, and in the 

moſt ſandy Places, for fiſh both to ſpawn 120 
an 
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and to defend them and the young fry from the 
many fiſh, and alſo from vermin that lie at 
watch to deſtroy them, eſpecially the ſpawn of 
the Carp and Tench, when *tis left to the mercy 
of ducks or vermin. 

He and Dubravius, and all others adviſe, that 
you make choice of ſuch a place for your pond, 
that it may be refreſhed with a little rill, or with 
rain-water running or falling into it; by which 
fiſh are more inclined both to breed, and are alſo 
refreſhed and fed the better, and do prove to be 
of a much ſweeter and more pleaſant taſte. 

To which end it is obſerved, that ſuch pools 
as be large and have moſt gravel, and ſhallows 
where fiſh may ſport themſelves, do afford fiſh 
of the pureſt taſte. And note, that in all pools 
it is beſt for fiſh to have ſome retiring place; as 
namely hollow banks, or ſhelves, or roots of 
trees to keep them from danger ; and, when they 
think fit, from the extream heat of ſummer; as 
alſo, from the extremity of cold in winter. And 
note, that if many trees be growing about your 
pond, the leaves thereof falling into the water, 
make it nauſeous to the falh, and the fiſh to be ſo 
to the eater of it. 

*Tis noted that the Tench and Eel love mud, 
and the Carp loves gravelly ground, and in the 
hot months to feed on graſs: you are to cleanſe 
your pond, if you intend either profit or plea- 
ſure, once every three or four years, eſpecially 
ſome ponds, and then let it lie dry ſix or twelve 
months, both to kill the water-weeds, as water- 
lilies, candocks, reate and bulruſhes that 
breed there; and alſo that as theſe die for want 
GAS 1 of 
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of water, ſo graſs may grow in the ponds bot. 
tom, which Carps will eat greedily in all the hot 
months if the pond be clean. The letting your 
pond dry and ſowing oats in the bottom is alſo 
good, for the fiſh feed the faſter: and being 
ſometime let dry, you may obſerve what kind 
of fiſh either increaſes or thrives beſt in that 
water ; for they differ much both in their breed. 
ing and feeding. 9128 

Lebault alſo adviſes, that if your ponds be 
not very large and roomy, that you often feed 
your fiſh by throwing into them chippings of 
bread, curds, grains, or the entrails of chickens, 
or of any fowl or beaſt that you kill to feed your- 
ſelves; for theſe afford fiſh a great relief. He 
ſays that frogs and ducks do much harm, and 
devour both the ſpawn and the young fry of all 
fiſh, eſpecially of the Carp. And I have, be- 
ſides experience, many teſtimonies of it ; but Le- 
bault allows water-frogs to be good meat, eſpe- 
cially in ſome months, if they be fat: but you 
are to note, that he is a Frenchman, and we 
Engliſh will hardly believe him, though we know 
frogs are uſually eaten in his country : however, 
he adviſes to deſtroy them and Kking-fiſhers out 
of your ponds; and he adviſes, not to ſuffer 
much ſhooting at wild-fowl, for that he ſays 
affrightens, and harms and deſtroys the fiſh. 

Note, that Carps and Tench thrive and breed 
beſt when no other fiſh is put with them into the 
ſame pond ; for all other fiſh devour their ſpawn, 
or at leaſt the greateſt part of it. And note, 
that clods of graſs thrown into any pond, feed 
any Carps in ſummer; and that lag" 
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and parſley thrown into a pond, recovers and re- 
freſhes the ſick fiſh, And note, that when you 
ſtore your pond, you are to put into it two or 
three melters for one ſpawner, if you put them 
into a breeding-pond ; bur if into a nurſe-pond, 
or feeding-pond, in which they will not breed, 
then no care 1s to be taken, whether there be 
moſt male or female Carps *. 

It is obſerved, that the beſt ponds to breed 
Carps are thoſe that be ſtoney or ſandy, and are 
warm, and free from wind, and that are not 
deep, but have willow-trees and graſs on their 
ſides, over which the water does ſometimes flow: 
and note, that Carps do more uſually breed in 
marle-pits, or pits that have clean clay bottoms, 
or in new ponds, or ponds that he dry a winter 
ſeaſon, than in old ponds, that be full of mud 
and weeds. . 

Well, ſcholar, I have told you the ſubſtance 
of all that either obſervation or diſcourſe, or a 
diligent ſurvey of Dubravius and Lebault hath 
told me ; not that they in their long diſcourſes 

have not ſaid more, but the moſt of the reſt are 
ſo common obſervations, as if a man ſhould tell a 


The author has, p. 179. on the authority of Ge/zer, 
told us, that a Carp had been known to live, in the Pala- 
tinate, above an hundred years. The fact, as related by 
Ceſner, is ſo curious as to deſerve a more particular men- 
tion, and is as follows : 

In the year 1497, a fiſh was caught in a pond near 
« Haylprum in Suabia, with a braſs ring at his gills, in 
which were engraved theſe words: I am the firft ſiſp which 
Frederick the Second, governor of the world, put into thid 
* pond, the fifth of October 1233.” By which it appears, 
that, this fiſh had then lived two hundred and fixty odd 


years, 
good 
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ood arithmetician, that twice two is four. ] 
will therefore put an end to this diſcourſe, and 
we will here fit down and reſt us “. 


2 — 


3 


BA . XII. 


Directions for making of a Line, and for the 
colouring of both Rod and Line. 


PisCATOR. 


'7 ELL, ſcholar, I have held you too 
long about theſe cadis, and ſmaller fiſh, 
and rivers, 'and fiſh-ponds, and my 

ſpirits are almoſt ſpent, and fo I doubt is your 
patience; but being we are now almoſt at Tot- 
tenbam, where I firſt met you, and where we 

| are 


As the method of ordering fiſh-ponds is now very well 
known, and there are few books of gardening but what 
give ſome directions about it, it is hoped the reader will 
think the following quotation from Bowlker ſufficient, by 
way of annotation on this chapter, 

When you intend to ſtock a pool with Carp or Tench, 
«© make a cloſe ethering-hedge acroſs the head of the pool 
«© about a yard diſtance of the dam, and about three feet 
s above the water, which is the beſt refuge for them I know 
„ of, and the only method to preſerve pool-fiſh ; becauſe if 
any one attempts to rob the. pool, muddies the water, or 
© difturbs it with nets, molt of the fiſh, if not all, imme- 
t diately fly between the hedge and the dam, to preſerve 
themſelves; and in all pools, where there are ſuch ſhelters 


cc 


* and ſhades, the fiſh delight to ſwim backwards and for- 


«« wards, through and round the ſame, rubbing and ſporting 


„ themſelves therewith. This hedge ought to be made 
5 chiefly of orls, and not too cloſe, the boughs long and 
« ſtraggling 
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to part, I will loſe no time, but give you a 
little direction how to make and order your 
lines, and to colour the hair of which you make 


« ſtraggling towards the dam, by which means you may feed 


« and fatten them as you pleaſe. The beſt baits for drawing 


« them together at firſt, are, maggots or young waſps ; the 
« next are, bullock's brains and lob-worms chopped toge- 
« ther, and thrown into the pools in large quantities, about 
« two hours before ſun-ſet, ſummer and winter. By thus 
« uſing theſe ground-baits, once a day for a fortnight toge- 
« ther, the fiſh will come as conſtantly and naturally to the 
« place, as cattle to their fodder ; and to ſatisfy your curio- 
« fity, and convince you herein, after you have baited the 
pool for ſome time, as directed, take about the quantity 
« of a two-penny loaf of wheaten bread, cut it into ſlices 
« and wet it; then throw it into the pool where you had 
« baited, and the Carp will feed upon it: after you have 
« uſed the wet bread three or four mornings, then throw 
« ſome dry bread in, which will lie on the top of the water: 
and if you watch, out of fight of the fiſh, you will pre- 
e ſently ſee them ſwim to it and ſuck it in. I look upon 
« wheaten bread to be the beſt food for them, though barley 
% or oaten bread is very good, If there be Tench and 
% Pearch in the ſame pond, they will feed upon the four 
“ former baits, and not touch the bread. Indeed there is 
« no pool-fiſh ſo ſhy and nice as a Carp. When the water 
js difturbed, Carp will fly to the ſafeſt ſhelter they can; 
* which I one day obſerved, when aſſiſting a gentleman 
* to fiſh his pool; for another perſon diſturbed the water, 
* by throwing the caſting-net, but caught never a Carp; 
* whereupon two or three of us ſtripped, and went into the 
% pool, which was provided with ſuch a ſort of a hedge in 
it as is before deſcribed, whither the Carp had fled for 


* ſafety; then fiſhing with our hands on both ſides the 
* hedge, that is one on either ſide, we catched what quan- 


* tity of Carp was wanting.” Beowlker, 62. 

The reader may alſo conſult a book publiſhed about the 
year 1720, intitled, A di/cour/e of Fiſh and Fiſh ponds, by 
a perſon of honour ; who, I have been told by one that 
knew him, was the Hon. Roger North, author of The Life 
of the Lord Keeper Guilford, See p. 127. 
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your lines, for that is very needful to be known 
of an angler; and alſo how to paint your rod, 
eſpecially your top, for a right-grown top is a 
choice commodity, and ſhould be preſerved 
from the water ioaking into it, which makes it 
in wet weather to be heavy, ang fiſh ill-favour. 
edly, and not true, and alſo it rots quickly for 
want of painting : and I think a good top is 
worth preſerving, or I had not taken care to 
keep a top above twenty years. 

But 


* 'The author having ſaid nothing about chuſing or 
making rods in any part of his book, it was thought pro. 
per to inſert the following directions. For fiſhing at the 
bottom, whether with a running-line or float, the reed or 
cane-rod is, on account of its lightneſs and elaſticity, the 
beſt, eſpecially if you angle for thoſe fiſh which bite but 
tenderly, as Roach and Dace; and of theſe there are rod; 
that put up, and make a walking-ſtick : there are others, 
in many joints, that put up all together in a bag, and are 
therefore called bag-rods ; theſe laſt are very uſeful to trayel 
with, as they take up but little room. Next to theſe is the 
haſel, but that is more apt to warp than the cane: theſe, 
as alſo excellent fly-rods, are to be had at all the fiſhing- 
tackle ſhops in London, and therefore need no particular 
deſcription ; only be careful, whenever you beſpeak a rod 
of reed or cane, that the workman does not raſp down into 
the bark which grows round the joints, a fault which the 
makers of rods are often guilty of; the conſequence whereof 
is, that the rod is thereby made weaker at the joints than 
elſewhere ; and there being no bark to repel the wet, it 
ſoon rots, and, whenever you hook a large fiſh, certainly 
breaks. 

But if you live in the country, and are forced to make 
your own rods, take theſe directions: 

Between the latter end of November and Chriſtmas, when 
the ſap is gone down into. the roots of trees, gather the 
ſtraiteſt haſels you can find for ſtocks, and let them, at the 
greater end, be about an inch or more in diameter : at the 
ſame time gather ſhoots of a leſs ſize for middle-pieces and 
tops; tie them eogether in a bundle, and let them lie 3 : 
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But firſt for your line. Firſt, note, that you 
are to take care that your hair be round and 
clear, and free from galls or ſcabs, or frets; for 
a well-choſen, even, clear, round hair, of a kind 
of glaſs-colour, will prove as ſtrong as three un- 

| even 


dry floor ; at the end of fifteen months match them together, 
and to the ſlender end of the tops, after cutting off about 
eight or ten inches, whip a fine taper piece of whalebone of 
that length; then cut the ends of the ſtock, the middle-piece 
and the top with a long flant, ſo that they may join exactly 
to each other, and ſpread ſome ſhoemaker's-wax, very thin, 
over the ſlants; bind them neatly with ſtrong waxed thread: 
and laſtly, fix a ſtrong loop of horſe-hair to the whalebone; 
kt the rod, ſo made, lie a week to ſettle before you uſe it : 
in this manner alſo you are to make a fly-rod ; only ob- 
ſerve, that the latter muſt be much flenderer from the end 
of the ſtock than the former. 

But, for the neateſt fly-rod you can make, get a yellow 
whole-deal board that is free from knots, cut off about 
ſeven feet of the beſt end, and ſaw it into ſquare breadths; 
let a joiner plane off the angles, and make it perfectly round, 
alittle tapering, and this will ſerve for the flock : then piece 
to it a fine ſtrait haſel, of about ſix feet long, and then a 
delicate piece of fine-grained yew, planed round like an 
arrow, and tapering, with whalebone as before, of about 
wo feet in length: there is no determining preciſely the 
length of a fly-rod, but one of fourteen feet is as long as 
can be well managed with one hand. To colour the ſtock, 
dip a feather in aqua fortis, and, with your hand, chafe 
it into the deal, and it will be of a cinnamon colour, 

But before you attempt this ſort of work, you muſt be 
able to bind neatly, and faſten off; for which directions 
are given in the notes on Chap. XVII. 

When the ſeaſon is over, and you have done with your 
rods, take them to pieces, and bind the joints to a ſtrait 
pole, and let them continue ſo bound till the ſeaſon returns 
for uſing them again. See more directions about the fly- 
rod, Part II. Chap. V. 

Rods for Barbel, Carp, and other large fiſn, ſnould be of 
haſel, and proportionably ſtronger than thoſe for 3 

an 
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even ſcabby hairs, that are ill choſen, and full of 

alls or unevenneſs. You ſhall ſeldom find x 
black hair but it is round, but many white are flat 
and une ven; therefore if you get a lock of right, 
round, clear, glaſs- colour hair, make much of it. 

And for making your line, obſerve this rule; 
firſt let your hair be clean waſhed ere you go 
about to twiſt it: and then chuſe not only the 
cleareſt hair for it, but hairs that be of an equal 
bigneſs, for ſuch do uſually ſtretch all together, 


and Dace : and note, that for fly-fiſhing the bamboo: cane 
is excellent. Screws to rods are not only heavy, and apt 
to be out of repair, but they are abſolutely unneceſſary ; 
and the common way of inſerting one joint in another is 
ſufficiently ſecure, if the work be true. 

Our forefathers were wont to purſue even their amuſe. 
ments with great formality. An angler of the laſt age muſt 
have his fiſhing-coat, which, if not black, was, at leaſt, of 
a very dark colour; a black velvet cap, like thoſe which 
jockeys now wear, only larger, and a rod with a ſtock as 
long as a halbert; and thus equipped, would he ſtalk 
Forth with the eyes of a whole neighbourhood upon him, 

But in theſe later days bag-rods have been invented, 
which the angler may eaſily conceal, and do not proclaim 
to all the world where he is going: thoſe for float-fiſhing 
are now become common, but this invention has lately been 
extended to rods for fly-fiſhing ; and here follows a de- 
ſcription of ſuch a neat, portable, and uſeful one, as no 
angler, that has once tried it, will ever be without. 

Let the joints be four in number, and made of hiccary, 
or ſome ſuch very tough wood, and two feet four inches in 
length, the largeſt joint not exceeding half an inch in 
thickneſs. The top muſt be bamboo fhaved ; and for the 
ſock let it be of aſh, full in the graſp, of an equal length 
with the other joints, and with a ſtrong ferrel at the ſmaller 
end, made to receive the large joint, which muſt be well 
ſhouldered, and fitted to it with the utmoſt exactneſs. 

This rod will go into a bag, and lie very well concealed 
in a pocket, in the lining of your coat on the left-ſide, 
made ſtrait on purpoſe to receive it. 4 
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and break all together, which hairs of an un- 
equal bigneſs never do, but break ſingly, and 
ſo deceive the angler that truſts to them. 

When you have twiſted your links, lay them 
in water for a quarter of an hour at leaſt, and 
then twiſt them over again before you tie them 
into a line: for thoſe that do not ſo, ſhall uſu- 
ally find their line to have a hair or two ſhrink, 
and be ſhorter than the reſt at the firſt fiſhing 
with it, which is ſo much of the ſtrength of the 
line loſt for want of firſt watering it, and then 
re-twiſting it; and this is moſt viſible in a ſeven- 
hair line, one of thoſe which hath always a black 
hair in the middle “. 

And 


* Your line, whether it be a running-line, or for float- 


fiſhing, had beſt be of hair, unleſs you fiſh for Barbel, 
and then it muſt be of ſtrong filk ; and the latter muſt be 
proportioned to the general ſize of the fiſh you expect; 
always remembering, that the fingle hair is to be pre- 
ferred for Roach or Dace-fifhing : but the fly-line 1s to be 
very ſtrong, and, for the greater facility in throwing, 
ſhould be eighteen or twenty hairs at the top, and ſo di- 
miniſhing inſenfibly to the hook. There are lines now to 
be had, at the fiſhing-tackle ſhops, that have no joints, 
but wove in one piece, 

But notwithſtanding this, and other improvements, per- 
haps, ſome may ſtill chuſe to make their own lines; in 
which caſe, if they prefer thoſe twiſted with the fingers, 
they need only obſerve the rules given by the author for 
that purpoſe : but, for greater neatneſs and expedition, I 
would recommend an engine lately invented, which 1s now 
to be had at almoſt any fiſhing-tackle ſhop in London; it 
conſiſts of a large horizontal wheel, and three very ſmall 
ones, incloſed in a braſs box about a quarter of an inch 
thick, and two inches in diameter ; the axis of each of the 
{ſmall wheels is continued through the under-fide of the 
box, and is formed into a hook: by means of a ſtrong 
ſcrew it may be fixed in any poſt or partition, and is ſet in 
motion by a ſmall winch in the centre of the box, D 
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And for dyeing of your hairs, do it thus: 
take a pint of ſtrong ale, half a pound of ſoot, 
and a little quantity of the juice of walnut. 
tree leaves, and an equal quantity of allum 


put 


To twiſt links with this engine, take as many hairs as you 
Intend each ſhall conſiſt of, and, dividing them into three 


parts, tie each parcel to a bit of fine twine, about ſix inches 


ong, doubled, and put through the aforeſaid hooks ; then 
take a piece of lead, of a conical figure, two inches high, 
and two m diameter at the baſe, with a hook at the apex, 
or point ; tie your three parcels of hair into one knot, and 
to this, by the hook, hang the weight. 
Laſtly, Take a common bottle-cork, and cut into the 
fides, at equal diſtances, three grooves; and placing it ſo as 
to receive each diviſion of hair, begin to twiſt ; you will find 


the link begin to twiſt with yon evennels at the lead; as it 


grows tighter, ſhift the cork a little upwards; and when 
the whole is ſufficiently twiſted, take out the cork, and tie 
the link into a knot ; and ſo proceed till you have twiſted 
links ſufficient for your line, obſerving to lefſen the num- 
ber of hairs in each link in ſuch proportion as that the line 
may be taper. See the engine, Plate X. Fig. 7. Fig. 8. 
is the form of the cork. 
When you uſe the fly, you will find it neceſſary to eon- 
tinue your line to a greater degree of fineneſs; in order to 
which, ſuppoſing the line to be eight yards in length, faſten 
a piece of three or four twiſted links, tapering till it be- 
comes of the ſize of a fine graſs, and to the end of this fix 
your hook-link, which ſhould be either of very fine graſs, 
or filk-worm gut. A week's practice well enable a learner 
to throw one of theſe lines; and he may lengthen it, by a 
yard at a time, at the greater end, till he can throw fifteen 
yards neatly ; till when he is to reckon himſelf but a novice, 
For the colour, you muſt be determined by that of the 
river you fiſh in : but I have found that a line of the colour 
of pepper and ſalt, when mixed, will ſuit any water. 
Many inconveniencies attend the uſe of twiſted hairs for 
our hook-line ; ſee Part II. Chap. V. Silk-worm gut is 
th fine and very ſtrong, but then it is apt to fray ; though 
this may, in ſome meaſure, be prevented by waxing it well. 


7 ndians 
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ut theſe together into a pot, pan, or pipkin, and 
boil them half an hour; and having ſo done, let 
it cool; and being cold,. put your hair into it, 
and there let it lie; it will turn your hair to be a 
kind of water or glaſs- colour, or greeniſh, and 
the longer you let it lie, the deeper coloured it 
will bez you might be taught to make many 
other colours, but it is to little purpoſe ; for 
doubtleſs the water-colour, or glaſs-coloured hair, 
is the moſt choice and moſt uſeful for an angler ; 
but let it not be too green. 


But if you deſire to colour hair greener, then 
do it thus: take a quart of ſmall ale, half a 
pound of allum; then put theſe into a pan, or 
pipkin, and your hair into it with them; then 


Indian, or ſea-graſs, makes excellent hook-lines ; and 
though ſome object to it, as being apt to grow brittle, and 
to ſtink in uſing, with proper management it 1s the beſt 
material for the purpoſe yet known, eſpecially if ordered 
in the following manner : | 

Take as many of the fineſt you can get, as you pleaſe, put 
them into any veſlel, and pour therein the ſcummed fat of 
a pot wherein freſh, but by no means ſalt meat has been 
boiled ; when they have lain three or four hours, take them 
out one by one, and ſtripping the greaſe off with your finger 
and thumb, but do not wipe them, ſtretch each graſs as 
long as it will yield, -coil them up in rings, and lay them 
by, and you will find them become near as ſmall, full as 
round, and much ſtronger than the beſt ſingle hairs you 
can get, To preſerve them moiſt, keep them in a piece 
of bladder well oiled, and, before you uſe them, let them 
ſoak about half an hour in water; or, in your walk to the 
river-fide, put a length of it into your mouth. 

If your graſs is coarſe, it will fall heavily in the water, 
and ſcare away the fiſh ; on which account, gut has the ad- 


vantage, But, after all, if your graſs be fine and round, 
u is the beſt thing you can uſe. | 


U put 
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put it upon a fire, and let it boil ſoftly for half 
an hour; and then take out your hair, and let 
it dry ;, and having ſo done, then take a pot- 
tle of water, and put into it two handfuls of 
marigolds, and. cover it with a tile, or what 
you think, fit, and ſet it again on the fire, 
where it is to boil again ſoftly for half an hour, 
about which time the ſcum. will turn yellow; 
then put into. it half a. pound of copperas, beaten. 


ſmall, and with it the hair that you intend to 


colour; then let the hair be boiled ſoftly till 
half the liquor: be waſted,. and then let it cool 
three or four hours, with. your hair in it: and 
you are to obſerve, that the more copperas 
you put into it, the. greener it will be; but 
doubtleſs, the pale green is beſt : but if you. 
deſtre yellow hair, which: is only good when 
the weeds rot, then put in the more marigolds, 
and abate moſt of the copperas, or leave it 
quite out, and take a. little verdigreaſe inſtead 
of it. | | 

This for colouring your hair. And as for 
painting your rod, which muſt be in oil, you 
muſt firſt make a iize with glue and water boil - 
ed together until the glue be diſſolved, and the 
ſize of a lye colour; then ſtrike your ſize upon 
the wood with a briſtle, or a bruſh, or pencil, 
whilſt it is hot; that being quite dry, take 
white-lead, and a little wary, Fx, and a little 


goal - black, ſo much. as. all together will make 


an aſn · colour; grind: theſe all together with 
linſeed- oil; let it be thick, and lay it thin upon 
the wood with a bruſh or pencil; this do for the 
ground of any colour to lie upon. wood. 


1 For 
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For a green: take pink and verdigteaſe, and 
grind them together in linſeed-oil, as thin as 
you can well grind it; then lay it ſmoothly on 
with your bruſh, and drive it thin; once doing, 
for the moſt part will ſerve, if you lay it well; 
and if twice, be ſure your firſt colour be tho- 
roughly dry before you lay on a ſecond. 

Well, ſcholar, . baving now taught you to 
paint your rod, and we having ſtill a mile to 
Tottenham-high-croſs, Iwill, as we walk towards 
it, in the cool ſhade of this ſweet honeyſuckle 
hedge, mention to you fome of the thoughts and 
joys that have poſſeſt my ſou] ſince we two met 
together. And theſe thoughts ſhall be told you, 
that you alſo may join with me in thankfulneſs, 
to the Giver of every good and perfect gift, for 
our happineſs. And, that our preſent happineſs 
may appear to be the greater, and we the more 
thankful for it, I will beg you to conſider with 
me, how many do, even at this very time, lle 
under the torment of the ſtone, the gouß d 
tooth- ach; and this we are free from. And 
miſery that I miſs is a new mercy, and'therefo 
let us be thankful. There have been, ſince we © 
met; others that have met diſaſters of broken © 
limbs; ſome have been blaſted, others thunder- 
ſtrucken; and we have been freed from theſe, 
and all thoſe many other miſeries that threaten 
human nature; let us therefore rejoice and be 
thankful. Nay, which is a far greater mercy, 
ve are free from the unſupportable burthen of 
an acculing tormenting conſcience fa caiſery that 
none can bear, and therefore let us praiſe him 
for his preventing grace, and ſay, every miſery: 
"ES SS: that 
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that I miſs is a new mercy : nay, let me tell you, 
there be many that have forty times our eſtates, 
that would give the greateſt part of it to be 
healchful and chearful like us; who, with the 
expence of a little money, have eat and drank, 
and laught, and angled, and ſung, and ſlept ſe- 
curely ; and roſe next day, and caſt away care, 
and ſung, and laught, and angled again; which 
are bleſſings rich men cannot purchaſe with all 
their money; Let me tell you, ſcholar, I have 
a rich neighbour, that is always ſo buſy that he 
has no leiſure to laugh; the whole buſineſs of his 
life is to-get money, and more money, that he 
may {till get more and more money ; he is ſtill 
drudging on, and ſays, that Solomon ſays, The 
% diligent hand maketh rich:“ and it is true 
indeed ; but he conſiders not that 'tis not in the 
power of riches to make a man happy: for it 
was wiſely ſaid, by a man of great obſervation, 
„That there be as many miſeries beyond 
& riches, as on this ſide them 2” and yet God 
deliver us from pinching poverty; and grant, 
that having a competency, we may be content, 
and thankful. Let not us repine, or ſo much 
as think the gifts of God unequally dealt, if we 
ſee another abound with riches; when, as God 
knows, the cares, that are the keys that keep 
thoſe riches, hang often ſo heavily at the rich 
man's girdle, that they clog him with weary 
days and reſtleſs nights, even when others ſleep 
quietly, We ſee but the outſide of the rich 
man's happ:aeſs; few conſider. him to be like 
the ſilk-worm, that, when ſhe ſeems to play, is, 
at the very ſame time, ſpinning her own _— 
an 


l 
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and conſuming herſelf. And this many rich 
men do; loading themſelves with corroding 
cares, to keep what they have, probably, un- 
conſcionably got. Let us, therefore, be thank- 
ful for health and competence, and above all, for 
a quiet conſcience. 

Let me tell you, ſcholar, that Diogenes walk- 
ed on a day, with his friend, to ſee a country- 
fair; where he ſaw ribbons, and leoking-glaſſes, 
and nut crackers, and fiddles, and hobby -horſes, 


and many other gim-cracks; and having ob- 


ſerved them, and all the other finnimbruns that 


make 3. compleat country-fair, he ſaid to his 


friend, * Lord! how many things are there in 
this world of which Diogenes hath no need?“ 
And truly it is ſo, or migtft be fo, with very 
many who vex and toil themſelves to get what 
they have no need of. Can any man charge 
God, that he hath not given him enough to 
make his life happy? No, doubtleſs; for na- 
ture is content with a little: and yet you ſhall 
hardly meet with a man, that complains not of 
ſome want; though he, indeed, wants nothing 
but his will, it may be, nothing but his will of 
his poor neighbour, for not worſhipping, or not 
flattering him: and thus, when we might be 
happy and quiet, we create trouble to ourſelves. 
I have heard a man that was angry with him- 
ſelf becauſe he was no taller, and of a woman 
that broke her looking-glaſs becauſe it would not 
Mew her face to be as young and handiome as 
her next neighbour's was. And, 1 knew ano- 
ther, to whom' God had given health, and plen- 
ty; but a wife, that nature had made peeviſh, 
and her huſband's riches had made purſe-proud, 
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and muſt, becauſe ſhe was rich, and for no other 


virtue, ſit in the bigheſt pew in the church; 
which being denied her, ſhe engaged ber huſ- 
band into a contention for it, and at laſt into a 
law-ſuit, with a dogged neighbour who was as 
rich as he, and had a wite as peeviſh and purſe- 
roud as the other: and this law. ſuit begot 
higher oppoſitions, and actionable words, and 
more vexations and law-ſuits; for you muſt re- 
member that both were rich, and muſt there- 
fore have their wills. Well, this wilful purſe- 
proud law - ſuit, laſted during the life of the 
firſt huſband ; after which his wife vext and 
chid, and chid and vext, till ſhe alſo chid and 
vext herſelf into her grave: and ſo the wealth 
of theſe poor rich people was curſt into a puniſh- 
ment, becauſe they wanted meek and- thankful 
hearts; for thoſe only can make us happy. I 
knew a man that had health and riches, and ſe- 
veral houſes, all beautiful, and ready furniſhed, 
and would often trouble himſelf and family to 
be removing from one houſe to another; and 
being aſked by a friend, Why he removed ſo 
often from one houſe to another? replied, © It 
« was to find content in ſome one of them.” But 
his friend knowing his temper, told him, If he 
would find content in any of his houſes, he muſt 
leave himſelf behind him; for content will ne- 
ver dwell but in a meek and quiet foul. And 


this may appear, if we read and conſider what our 
Saviour ſays in St. Matthew's goſpel; for he 


there ſays, —4$lefled be the merciful, for they 
e ſhall obtain mercy.— Bleſſed be the pure in 
Ag heart, for they ſhall ſee God. Bleſſed be the 


1 Poor in ſpirit, for theirs is the kingdom of 


« heaven. 
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< heaven. And,—Blefſed be the meek, for 
„ they ſhall poſſeſs the earth.” Not that the 
meek ſhall not alſo obtain mercy, and ſee God, 
and be comforted, and at laſt come to the king- 
dom of heaven; but in the mean time he, and 
he only, poſſeſſes the earth as he goes toward 
that kingdom of heaven, by being humble and 
chearful, and content with what his good God 
has alloted him, He has no turbulent, repining, 
vexatious thoughts, that he deſerves better; nor 
is vext when he ſees others poſſeſt of more ho- 
nour or more riches than his wiſe God has ak 
dotted for his ſhare; but he poſſeſſes what he has 
with a meek and contented quietneſs, ſuch a 
quietneſs as makes his very dreams pleaſing, 
both to God and himſelf. 

My honeſt ſcholar, all this is told to incline 
you to thankfulneſs; and to incline you the more, 
let me tell you, that though the prophet David 
was guilty of murder and adultery, and many 
other of the moſt deadly fins, yet he was ſaid to 
be a man after God's own heart, becauſe he 
abounded more with thankfulneſs than any other 
that is mentioned in holy ſcripture, as may ap- 
pear in his book of Pſalms ; where there is ſuch 
a commixture of his confefling of his fins and 
unworthineſs, and ſuch thankfulneſs for God's 
pardon and mercies, as did make him to be ac- 
counted, even by God himſelf, to be a man after 
his own heart; and let us in that labour to be as 
like him as we can; let not the bleſſings we re- 
ceive daily from God, make us not to value, or 
fot praiſe him, becauſe they be common; let 
not us forget to praiſe him, for the innocent mirth 


and pleaſure we have met with ſince we met to- 
U 4 gether. 
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gether. What would a blind man give to ſee 
the pleaſant rivers, and meadows, and flowers, 
and fountains, that we have met with ſince we 
met together ?- I have been told, that if a man 
that was born blind, could obtain to have his 
ſight for but only one hour during his whole 
lite, and ſhould, at the firſt opening of his eyes, 
fix his ſight upon the ſun when it was in its full 
glory, either at the riſing or ſetting of it, he 
would be ſo tranſported and amazed, and ſo ad- 
mire the glory of it, that he would not willingly 
turn his eyes from that firſt raviſhing object, to 
behold all the other various beauties this world 
could preſent to him. And this, and many 
other like bleſſings, we enjoy daily; and for 
moſt of them, becauſe they be fo common, moſt 
men forget to pay their praiſes; but let not us, 
becauſe it is a ſacrifice ſo pleaſing to him that 
made the ſun and us, and ſtill protects us, and 
gives us flowers and ſhowers, and ſtomachs and 

meat, and content, and leiſure to go a fiſhing. 
Well, ſcholar, I have almoſt tired myſelf, 
and, I fear, more than almoſt tired you : but 
I now fee Tottenbam-high-croſs, and our” ſhort 
walk thither ſhall put a period to my too long 
diſcourſe; in which my meaning was and is, to 
plant that in your mind, with which I labour to 
poſſeſs my own ſoul: that is, a meek and thank- 
ful heart. And to that end, I have ſhew'd you 
that riches without them, do not make any man 
happy. But let me tell you, that riches with 
them remove many fears and cares: and there- 
tore my advice 1s, that you endeavour to be ho- 
neſtly rich, or contentedly poor: but be ſure 
that your riches be juſtly got, or you ſpoil all. 
| 5 For 
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For it is well ſaid by Cauſſin, © he that loſes his 
« conſcience, has nothing left that is worth kee 

« ing.” Therefore be ſure you look to that. And, 
in the next place, look to your health: and if 
you have it, praiſe God, and value it next to a 
good conſcience; for health is the ſecond bleſſin 
that we mortals are capable of; a bleſſing that 
money cannot buy, and therefore value it, and 
be thankful for it. As for money, which may 
be ſaid to be the third bleſſing, neglect it not: 
but note, that there is no neceſſity of being rich: 
for I told you, there be as many miſeries beyond 
riches, as on this ſide them: and, if you have a 
competence, enjoy it with a meek, chearful, 
thankful heart, I will tell you, ſcholar, I have 
heard a grave divine ſay, that God has two dwell- 
ings, one in heaven, and the other in a meek 
and thankful heart, Which almighty God 
grant to me, and to my honeſt ſcholar : and ſq_ 
you are welcome to Tottenham-high-croſs. 

Jenat. Well maſter, I thank you for all your 
good directions, but for none more than this laſt 
of thankfulneſs, which I hope I ſhall never for- 
get. And pray let's now reſt ourſelves in this 
ſweet ſhady arbour, which nature herſelf has 
woven with her own fingers; *tis ſuch a con- 
texture of woodbines, ſweet-brier, jeſſamin, and 
myrtle, and ſo interwoven, as will ſecure us 


® Nicholas Cauſſin, a native of Troyes in Champagne, wrote 

a book called, The Holy Court ; of which there is an Engliſh 

tranſlation in folio, He was eſteemed a perſon of great pro- 

bity, and of ſuch a ſpirit, that he attempted to diſplace car- 

dinal Richlieu ; but that miniſter proved too hard for him, 

and pot him baniſhed. The ſentiment above quoted from 
bim is worthy of Marcus Antoninus himſelf, 


both 
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both from the ſun's violent heat, and from the 
approaching ſhower; and, being ſat down, I 
will requite a part of your courteſies with a bottle 
of ſack, milk, -oranges, and ſugar; which all 
put together, make a drink like nectar, indeed, 
too good for any body but us anglers; and fo, 
maſter, here is a full glaſs to you of that liquor; 
and when you have pledged me, I will repeat 
the verſes which I promiſed you: it is a copy 
printed amongſt ſome of Sir Henry Wotton's , 
and doubtleſs made either by him, or by a lover 
of zogling. Come, maſter, now drink a glaſs 
to me, and then I will pledge you, and fall to 
my repetition ; it is a deſcription of ſuch country 
recreations, as | have enjoyed ſince 1 had the 
happineſs to fall into your company. 


Quivering fears, heart-tearing cares, 
Anxious ſig bs, untimely tears, 
Fly, fly to courts, 
Fly to fond worldling*s ſports, 
Where ſtrain d Sardonick ſmiles are gloing fliil, 
And grief is ford to laugh againſt ber will. 
Where mirth's but mummery, | 
And ſorrows only real be. 


Fly from our country paſtimes, fly, 
Sad troops of human miſery, 
Come ſerene locks, 
Clear as the cryſtal brooks, 
Or the pure azur'd heaven that ſmiles to ſee 
The rich attendance on our poverty ; 
Peace and a ſecure mind, 


_ Which all men ſeck, we only find. 
See Reliquie Moitenianæ, 8 vo, 1685, Page 390. 
Abuſed 
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Abuſed mortals, did you know 

I here joy, heart's-eaſe and comforts grow, 
You'd ſcorn proud towers, | 
And ſeek them in theſe bowers, 

N. "I _ ſometimes our woods perhaps may 

ate, 

But bluſt ring care could never tempeſt mow, 

Nor murmurs &er come nigh us, 


Saving of fountains that glide by us, 


_—_ s no fantaſtick maſt nor dance, 
But of our kids that friſk and OY ; 
Nor wars are ſeen, 
Unleſs upon the green 
Two harmleſs lambs are butting one the other, 
Which done, both bleating run each to bis _— 
And wounds are never found, 


Save what the plough-ſhare gives the ground, 


Here are no entrapping batts 


To haſten to, too haſty fates, 
Unleſs it be 


The fond credulity 
Of /illy fiſh, which, wworldling like, ſtill look 
Upon the bait, but never on the hook : 

Nor envy, 15 among 


The birds for price of their feveet ſongs 


Go, let the diving negro ſeek 
For gems hid in ſome forlorn creek : 
We all pearls ſcorn, 
Save what the dewy morn 
Congeals upon each little ſpire of prafs, 
Which careleſs ſnepherds beat down as they paſs : 
And gold n&er here appears, 
Save what the yellow Ceres bears. 


Bleft 
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Bleſt filent groves, ob may you be 
For ever mirth's beſt nurſery ! 
May pure contents 
For ever pitch their tents 
- Upon theſe downs, theſe meads, theſe racks, theſe 
mountains, : . 

Aud peace ſtill flumber by theſe purling fountains : 
Which we may every year | : 
Meet when we tome a fiſhing here. 

: | 3 : | 

Piſc. Truſt me, ſcholar, I thank you heartily 
for theſe verſes, they be choicely good, and 
doubtleſs made by a lover of angling : come, 
now, drink a glaſs to me, and I will requite you 
with another very good copy: it is a farewel to 
the vanities of the world, and ſame ſay written 
by Sir Harry Wooton, who I told you was an ex- 
cellent angler. But let them be writ by whom 
they will, he that writ them had a brave ſoul, 
and muſt needs be poſſeſt with happy thoughts 
at the time of their compoſure, N 


Farewel, ye pilded follies, plegſing troubles ; 
 Farewel, ye honour'd rags, ye Per bubbles ; 
Fame's but a hollow eccho, gold pure clay; 
Flonour the darling but of one fhort day. 
Beauty, tb' eye's idol, but a damaſ#d ſhin ; 
State but a golden priſon to live in, 
Aud torture free born minds : embroidered trains 
Merely but pageants for proud felling veins ; 
And bload ally'd to,greatneſs, is alone 
_ Inherited, not 2g las d 40 our OWN, 
. Fame, honour, beauty, ſtate, train, blood and birth, 
Alte but the fading bloſſoms of the earth. 
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I would be great, but that the ſun doth ſtill 

Level his rays againſt the riſing hill : 

I would be high, but ſee the proudeſt oak 

Moſt ſubject to the rending thunder-ſtroak : 

I would be rich, but ſee men, too unkind, 

Dig in the bowels of the richeſt mind 

1 would be wiſe, but that I often ſee 

The fox ſuſpected, whilſt the aſs goes free : 

1 would be fair, but fee the fair and proud, 

Like the bright ſun, oft ſetting in a cloud : 

1 would be poor, but know the humble graſs 

Still trampled on by each unworthy afs : 

Rich hated : wiſe ſuſpected: ſcorn'd if poor: 

Great fear d: fair tempted: high ſtill envy'd more: 
T have wiſh'd all; but now I wiſh for neither 
Great, high, rich, wiſe, nor fair; poor Pll be 

rather, 

Would the world now adopt me for her heir, 

Would beauty's queen entitle me the fair, 

Fame ſpeak me fortune's minion, could I vie 

Angels with India, with a ſpeaking eye 

Command bareheads,bow'd knees, flrike juſtice dumb, 

As well as blind and lame, or give a tongue 

To ſtones by epitaphs : be call'd great maſter 

In the looſe rhimes of every poetaſter ? 

Could I be more than any man that lives, 

Great, fair, rich, wiſe, all in ſuperlatives : 

Yet I more freely would theſe gifts reſign, 

Than ever fortune would have made them mine, 
And hold one minute of this holy leiſure, 
Beyond the riches of this empty pleaſure. 


Welcome pure thoughts, welcome ye filent groves, 
Theſe gueſts, theſe courts, my ſoul moſt dearly loves: 


ou 
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Now the wing d people of the ſey ſhall ſing 
My chearful ef — to the gladſome ſpring : 
A prayer-book now, ſhall be my looking-glojs, 
In which I will adore ſweet virtue's face. 
Here dwell no hateful looks, no palace-cares, * 
No broken vows dwell here, nor pale-fac'd fears: 
Then here Pl fit, and ſigb my hot love's folly, 
And learn Paffets an tak melancholy ; 

And if contentment: be a ſtranger then, 

ITA n&er look Lad it, but in heaven again. 


Venat. Well, line, theſe verſes be worthy to 
keep a room in every man's memory. I 3 
you for them; and I thank you for your many 
inſtructions, which God willing, Iwill not forget: 
and as St. Auſtin in his confeſſions, book 4. chap. 
3. commemorates the kindneſs of his friend Ve- 


recundus, for lending him and his companion a 


country houſe, becauſe there they reſted and en- 
joyed themſelves free from the troubles of the 


world; fo, having had the like advantage, both 


by your converſation and the art you have taught 


me, I oughtever to do the like: for indeed, your 
” _ company and diſcourſe have been ſo uſeful and 
1 +. that I may truly ſay, I have only lived 


enjoyed them and turned angler, and not 
before. Nevertheleſs, here I muſt part with you, 


here in this now ſad place, where I was ſo happy 
as firſt to meet you; but I ſhall long for the ninth 
of May, for then I hope again to enjoy your be- 
by & loved company at the appointed time and place. 


now I wiſh tor ſome fomniferous potion, 
might force me to ſleep away the inter- 


Fe ed time, which will paſs away with me as 


tediouſly, as it does with men in ſorrow; never- 
Re | theleſs, 
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theleſs I will make it as ſhort as I can by my hopes 
and wiſhes. And my good maſter, I will not 
forget the doctrine which you told me Socrates 
taught his ſcholars, that they ſhould not think 
to be honoured ſo much for being philoſophers, 
2 to honour philoſophy by their virtuous lives, 
You advifed me to the like concerning angling, 
and I will endeavour to do ſo, and to live like 
thoſe many worthy men, of which you made 
mention in the former part of your diſcourſe. 
This is my firm reſolution ; and as a pious man 
adviſed his friend, that to beget mortification he 
hould frequent churches, and view monuments, 
and charnel-houſes, and then and there conſider, 
how many dead bodies time had piled up at the 
gates of death: ſo when I would beget content, 
and increaſe confidence in the power, and wiſ- 
dom, and providence of almighty God, I will 
walk the meadows by fome gliding ſtream, and 
there contemplate the lilies that take no care, 
and thoſe very many other various little living 
creatures, that are not only created but fed, man 
knows not how, by the goodneſs of the God of 
pature, and therefore truſt in him. This is my 
purpoſe ; and ſo, let every thing that hath breath 

raiſe the Lord: and let the bleſſing of St, 

zter's maſter be with mine. 

Piſc. And upon all that are lovers of virtue, 
and dare truſt in his providence, and be quiet, 
and go an angling. 

« Study to be quiet,” x Theſſ. iv, 11. 


The END of the FIRST Parr. 
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T ts imagined that the ſeveral deſcriptions of 

River-fiſh, contained in the foregoing pages, are 
abundantly ſufficient for the information of any mere 
angler: but thoſe who are curious to know the 
eſſential differences between the various ſpecies, art 
hereby recommended to a poſthumous <vork of that 
learned man and excellent naturaliſt, the Reverend 
Mr. John Ray, entitled Synopſis Methodica 
Avium & Piſcium, publiſhed by Dr. Derham, in 


Octavo, 1713. 
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OF THE 


LIFE au WRITINGS 
Or 


CHARLES COTTON, Eſq; 


ina LETTER to the Epiros 


of ThE COMPLETE ANGLER. - 


H E pleaſure we conceive at the 
N revival of ſome good old books 
we have formerly read, by fair 

and accurate editions, ſome what 
— methinks, that which ve feel 
on the return of our hearty old friends 
and acquaintance to town, from their rural 
retreats” and receſſes, where they have 
been thought loſt in obſcurity,” and worn 
aut of memory; till finding, by their 
X 2 freſh 


8 » N 790. N ib) 


gehe and florid aſpects, at their reviſit "0 
they have'been growing youthful in age, and 

renewed, as it were, a leaſe for years, we 
then receive them, not with that diffidence 

and reſerve wherewith new faces and ſtran- 
gers are at firſt commonly admitted, but 
with that ready, free, and familiar chear- 
fulneſs, or good-will, which we ſhew to 
thoſt in whom we may confide; having be- 
fore, in a manner, peruſed and been pleaſ- 
ed with their delightful 1 dire con- 
tent. 

Such is the citation ! 3 myſelf 
upon a new impreſſion, from your hands, 
of Mr. Walton and Mr. Cotton's Dialogues 
of, ick the two beſt performances on 
that topick, in our tongue. But as the former 
did alſo oblige the publick with the lives ef 
ſeveral eminent men, tis mudh that ſome 
little hiſtarigal monument has not, in grate- 
ful retaliation, been raiſed and devoted to 
his memory the few materials I; long ſince, 
F e e ch, gathered up concerning 
n. you, have ſeen, and extrached, I hope, 
— 800 found neceſſary for, the purpoſe I 
intended them. And as; Mc, Cotton allo, 
though a more-yoluminous writer, has been 
v0 leſs neglęcted, mc her ag berbefrempt, 
ed in remembrance of his life and works, 1 
was deſirous of trying how far I could like- 
ani make © ſome RECAYETY thereof, BY 

| is 


1 
This gentleman, deſcended of a worthy 
and honourable: family, was the grandſon of 
Sir George Cotton, Knight, a younger branch 
thereof, ſometime at Soutbampton; who 
dying about the year 1613, left by his wife 
Caſſandra, daughter and heireſs of the noble 
family of M.Milliams, two children, name- 
ly, Caſſandra, who died unmarried ; and 
Charles Cotton, of Ovingden, in the county 
of Suſſex, Eſqʒ who married the daughter 
of Sir John Stanbope, of Elvaſton, in Derby- 
ſbire, Knight *, and half-brother to Philip, 
the firſt earl of CH ter field + ; which ra 
ter Sir John had by Olive, his firſt wife, the 
daughter and heireſs of Edward Beresford, of 
Beresford and Enſon in Staſfordſbire, and of 
Bentley in the county of Derby 4, deſcend- 
ed of the lords of Beresford, &c. as is alſo 
the preſent earl of Tyrone, This lady, 
Olive Stanbape, died in 1614, aged about 


* The Viſctation of Staffordſhire, in 1663 and 1664, 
oy Dugdale, Eſq; Norroy king at arms. In 
the Coll. of Arms, C. 36. Fol. 114. * te 
!. +, The Peerage of Ireland, by Mr. John Lodge, 
4744. Vol. II. p. 410. . 

t This Sir John, who died in April 1648, by his 
ſecond wife ary, daughter of Sir John life, „of 
Oatſal in Lancaſhire, Knight, was great grandfather 
of William earl of Harrington, lord lieutenant of 

* Treland;” ſays Mr. Lodge, as above: but Dugdale 
calls it Ordſal, in that county; perhaps it is in Ner- 
tinghamſhire. Vid. J. Adams's Index Villaris, Fol. 
1680, Pe 164. * TEIN my . £ | RN. 
80 X 3 thirty- 
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thirty-three years; and Michael Drayton, 
a- poet then in ne-fmall requeſt, among his - 
| elegies, has one in her commendation. Her 
daughter, named likewiſe O/ve, heireſs to 
her mother, left by her huſband Charles, be- 
fore-mentioned, one ſon; named alſo Charles 
Cotton, of Beresford,. Eſq; who is the ſub- 

ject of the enſuing narrative. | 
He was born on the 28th of a 1630, 
and received, it ſeems, his education at 
Cambridge, as his father had alſo before 
him; che particulars and productions whereof 
may, probably, more diſtinctly appear, when 
the publick (hall be obliged with thoſe many 
and much deſired. volumes, wherein have 
been preſerved the writers of that univerſity, 
by a late learned and elaborate member 
thereof“. Of which univerſity ſoever he 
was, he has, in a moſt cordial and grateful 
manner, remembered his tutor; and having 
alſo named him, he ſhould ſeem to be that 
fellow of Brazen- Noſe college in Oxford, 
named Ralph Rawſon, who was ejected from 
bis fellowſhip by the parliament viſitors, in 
.1648, and ſuffered great hardſhips till after 
the reſtoration : yet then could only get re- 
ſtored, but never preferred F. This circum- 
ſtance, I think, tallies very well with Mr. 


*The Rey. Mr. Thomas Baker. 


+ Athen, Oxon, Vol. II. Col. 1044. 
Wu: 8 Cotton s 


td af 
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Cotton's tranſlation of an ode in Joannes Se- 
cundus, and his inſcription thereof to his dear 
tutor, Mr. Ralph Rawſon ; declaring what 
contrarieties or inconſiſtencies ſhould diſ- 
concert or diſorder the courſe and frame of 
nature, before he would neglect to take care 
of him, alive or dead *. If Mr. Cotton was 
his pupil at Oxford, he ſhould have been 
regiſtered among the Oxontan writers; if he 
received his inſtruction at Cambridge, as it is 
moſt likely he did, Mr. Rauſon might have 
removed thither after his ejectment, and 
been his inſtructor in that univerſity; or he 
might be fo at his own habitation, unde 
the eye of his father. | 

Beſides his academick or claffical learning, 
he was happy in a graceful addreſs, and well 
verſed in the modern languages; accompliſh- 
ments, which, as they are not always the 
fruits either of domeſtick or collegiate cul- 
tivation, we may ſuppoſe he acquired by 
travel; and indeed he himſelf mentions his 
having been in France, and other foreign 
countries ＋. e 5 

Tis evident that after he came to be ſet -; 
tled at home, he was early in much eſteem, 
and converſant with many ingenious per- 
ſons of high rank and repute; more eſpe- 


(. Cotton's Poems on ſeveral occaſions, Cc. p. 547. 
＋ In his book of. Angling, alſo in the volume afore- 


| ſaid of his poems, &c. . 


85 1 7 
cially with his couſin, . Sir Afton Cockayne, 
Bart. of Pooleyin Warwickſhire, and Aſhbourn 
in the Peak; who was.well known to the not- 
ed poets and other wits of his time, and had 
a poetical genius himſelf; alſo with. Thomas 
Flatman, Eſq; barriſter of the Inner Temple; 
Mr. Thomas Bancroft, of Sarſton; Alexan- 
der Broome ; Iſaac Walton, and others; by 
all whom he has had commendatory verſes, 
letters, and characters, Beſtowed on him for 
-the virtues of his mind, and the productions 
of his pen. Gerard Langbaine has men- 
tioned two other poets among thoſe who 
have written verſes in his praiſe; the one is 
Thomas Herrich, Eſq; who, in his book of 
poems, has indeed one copy to his honoured 
and moſt ingenious friend Mr. Charles Cot- 
- Fon ; but this I take ta be addreſſed ra- 
ther to the father than the ſon. The other 
1s colonel Richard Lovelace; and I remem- 
ber, in a volume of his poems, one named 
The Graſzhopper, inſcribed: to. his noble 
friend Mr. Charles Cotton; and another on 
on the death of Mrs. Caſſandra Cotton, 
only ſiſter to Mr. Charles Corton: and both 
theſe poems were written before, or in 
the year 1649 +. But though it has been 


KR. Herrick's Heſperides, 8vo, 1648. p. 352. 
- + See colonel Lovelace s Lucafia, &c. 12mo,, 1649. 
P. 345 Ts 


thought. 


| (any - 
thought they were addreſſed to Charles 
Cotton the younger, by Langbaine * and 
others, who never knew the character of the 
elder, or had read the pedigree of the fami- 
ly ; yet, by thoſe who have been acquainted 
with both, it may be perceived that both 
thoſe poems were inſcribed to the father, 
eſpecially by the elegy on his fiſter before- 
mentioned; of whoſe name, or any other, 
it appears not that he had a daughter. Not 
but the youger Cotton acknowledges how 
durably he was commemorated in the chro- 
nicle of fame, by that accompliſhed gentle- 
man colonel Lovelace; whoſe fortunes, in- 
deed, though in greater extremes, did much 
reſemble his own ; and regrets that he can- 
not make him an adequate return, though 
it is apparent that he was doing it at the 
fame time +. There are moreover, in be- 
ing, ſeveral manuſcript letters, written by 


Mr. Charles Cotton to Mr. Philip Kynder, 


whoſe natural hiſtory of Derby/hire, or ra- 
ther proluſion to an intended one , and ſeve- 
ral other difcourſes, remain alſo unprinted F. 


In his Engiiſb-dramatick poets, &c. 8vo, 1691. 
1 Poems, p. 481. to the memory of his 
worthy friend — Richard Lovelace, (who died 
1 ' 272 Engliſh Hiſtorical Library, Fol. 173K 
5 Lin the A/molean library at Ox 7 d. But 

| u 
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But thoſe letters, we 2 were written 
by Mr. Cotton, the father, and, probably, 
upon the ſubject of that hiſtory; he being 
endowed. with ſuch excellent talents in the 
deſcription of rural fituations, as to have 
been coupled therein, by a competent judge, 
with Sir Philiþ Sidney . We may alſo 
find, that one of the cantos in Sir William 
Daveneant's moſt noted poem ., written 
partly while he was priſoner in the Tower 
of London, Anno 1652, was dedicated, or 
directed, to the ſame Mr. Cotton the elder, 
as his ſon informs us; who has recited ſe- 
yen ſtanzas of it, and in acknowledgment 
of the honour done to his father, by pre- 
ſerving his name among the heroes revived 
through his pen, has, with his wonted libe- 
rality of mind, returned Sir William an in- 
genious anſwer, equal to, if not ſurpaſſing 
his pattern; alſo in ſeven ſtanzas, and in his 
own manner of alternate verſe F. 

From hence, and other inſtances that 
might be produced, as well as from the pub- 
lick encomiums ſo early beſtowed upon him, 
it is eaſy enough to be gathered, that he ad- 
dicted himſelf betimes to the moſt elegant 


* Mr. Taac Walton, in a note, p. 26. of De Com- 
plete Angler, Part II. printed in 1676. 

+ See Sir William Davenant's works, Fol. 1673, in 
his Gondibert, Lib. 3. Canto 7. 

+ Cotton's Poems, p. 372, 374. 
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entertainments of literature; and alſo to the 
delightful amuſements of planting, garden- 
ing, and above all, the ſober recreation of 
angling, as what would give the greateſt 
latitude and indulgence to contemplation, 
relieve his mind after ſevere ſtudy, ſequeſter 
him from, impertinent company, moderate 
the inclination to ambitious purſuits, and 
promote the habits of peace and patience, 
under great diſappointments. And therein 
he became, by long practice and experience, 
moſt eminently expert. 

It no where appears, that he was, in the 
former part of his life, very forward or ſoli- 
citous to advance himſelf in the world; 
and I meet with. no account of any pre- 
terment,: that he then either enjoyed or 
fought; though he had relations, friends, and 
intereſt enough among men of quality and 
power, to have procured ſuch advancement 
as would both have given authority to, and 
received-luſtre from, his parts and abilities. 
And even afterwards, when his hoſpitality, 
and other freedoms with his eſtate, founded 
en too much confidence in the honour and 
integrityof thoſe who were partakers thereof, 
had much involved or intangled, and redu- 
eedit, though obliged, ſomewhat reluctantly, 
to procure ſuch addition or recruits to his re- 
venue, he ſtill ſeemed, in all the little intervals 
of unmoleſted quiet he could obtain, to pre- 


fer 
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fer a private to a publick life, and a calm 
retifement with the muſes to the buſtle of 
buſineſs; or ſwimming along with the 
eourtly ſhoal of competitors for promotion, 
profit, and precedency, through the active 
torrent -of employment; wherein tho' he 
might live according to the ſenſe of Seneca, 
more extenſively known to others, he thought 
he ſhould but die more ignorant of himſelf. 
And in his praiſe of Contentation, to his old 
friend or father Walton, beſides others of his 
poetical pieces, he often ſpeaks in his own 
ſenſe to the ſame purpoſe ®, -:. 


The firſt or more juvenile exerciſes of his 


pen, were, it ſeems, in poetry; and if his 
elegy on the earl of Derby + was not writ- 
teu, as perhaps it was, earlier than a twelve- 
month after that nobleman was beheaded, 
it gives, at leaſt, a ſpecimen of his poetical 
qualifications, by the time he was twenty- 
two years of age. His father, who was 
himſelf a man of bright parts and engaging 
accompliſhments, gave him themes, and 
authors, whereon to exerciſe his judgment 
and learning, beſides the topicks he volunta- 
rily enjoined himſelf, even to the time that 
he entered into the ſtate of matrimony : but 
I do not find that any of his performances 
appeared from the preſs, till fome few years 


after the reſtoration. 
His Poems, p. 252. + Idem, p. 411. 


Among 
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Among his poems are divers odes, ſongs, 
and' other love-verſes to ladies, of whom 
thoſe with black hair and eyes generally ſeem 
to have engaged moſt of his praiſe and admi- 
ration. But in his two poems, ſtiled The Se- 
poration, he deſcribes one lady, * with the 
« ſweeteſt perſon, and faireſt mind,” —** who 
met him with an equal flame: never- 
« theleſs, the ſuperſtitious law would di- 
« yide their bloods, becauſe too near.” _ 
He has another poem, printed before. 
theſe; but when written appears not, in- 
titled La Illuſtriſſima, on his fair and 
dear filter Mrs. Anne King; and he be- 
ſtows ſuch tranſcendent applauſes on her, as 
would incline us to believe this was the 
lady ſpoken of in the other two poems ; 
but that, ſays he, no love inhabits her 
% breaſt:” and yet it might, if this laſt 
poem was written before the two former. 
Though no ſiſter of his is mentioned in the 
= before referred to. | 
However this was, about the year 16 56, 
he married Iſabella, daughter of Sir Thomas 
Hutchinſon, of Owthorp in the county of 
Nottingham, Knt. by whom he had Bereſ- 
fard Cotton, born in 1657, or the following 
year, and Charles, born about ſeven or eight 
years after, beſides Olive and Catherine * ; 


The pedigree of Cotton, in Dugdale's Viſit. as 
before, 
| . alfo 
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alſo other daughters, born, it ſeems, after the 
above-mentioned viſitation was made. Mr. 
Cotton married to his ſecond wife, Mary, the 
daughter of Sir William Ruſſel, of Stenſbam- 
Court in Worceſterſhire, and widow of Wing. 
Field Cromwell, earl of Ardglaſi, by whom he 
had no iflue *. And as it will appear that 
this counteſs, his ſecond wife, ſurvived Mr. 
Cotton, I ſee not what room or authority there 
can be for giving him a third, as a late editor 
of The Complete Angler has done; who, in his 
own preface to the work, ſpeaking of Wal- 
ron, and ſoon after of Cotton, ſays, that he 
«© married a daughter of Walton,” I ſuſpe& 
that this aſſertion has no better foundation, 
than Cotton's dedication of the ſecond part; 
which, by the way, the gentleman above- 
mentioned has omitted to publiſh, wherein 
he calls Mr. Jſaac Walton his father. The 
reader will hereafter ſee very good reaſon to 
believe, that Cotten was nothing morethan an 
adopted ſon of Walton's; and Cotton himſelf 
claims no other relation to him +, where he 
fays, © he gives me leave to call him father, 
and I hope he is not aſhamed to own me 
« for his adopted ſon.” It is true that Wal- 
ron had a daughter, but ſhe was otherwiſe 


. * Mr. Lodge's Peerage of Ireland; as aboye. Query 
if i Counteſs of Ardglaſs who died in Dublin 
1710 ; 
5 Comp. Hagl. Part II. Page 6. Edit. 1676. : 
"> | diſ- 
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Sifpoſed/ of, as appears in the life of Mr. 
Walton, prefixed to theſe dialogues &. In 
what harmony he lived with either or both 
his ladies, is now perhaps but indiſtinctly to 
be remembered ; but his general opinion of 
the matrimonial ſtate, may appear in his 
poems; eſpecially one, not the leaſt noted 


' among them, which he ironically calls, 


The joys of marriage ; wherein after having, 
to the various perfections of all the ſex, op- 
ſed the extreams of their contraſting qua- 
ities, and allowed the golden mean to none ; 
and after a ſhort declaration, that in reſpect 
to his own choice he had no cauſe to com- 
plain, though his very love created his woe; 
yet he concludes in every part, and the whole, 
upon the uneaſineſs of a married life. 
The father of Mr. Cotton, who had long 
lived in great reſpect among perſons of the 
higheſt rank and reputation, died in the year 


1658 T. There is a curious portrait of his 


character, in a late poſthumous publication, 
drawn by the hand of a moſt delicate intel- 
lectual limner, no leſs a one than the famous 
earl of C/arendon ; and tho' it bears in many 
parts ſo ſtrong a reſemblance of the fon, 


* See alſo a ſhort account of the life of Dr. Thomas 
Kenn, late biſhop of Bath and Mells, by William Huws 
tins, Eſq; of the Middle Temple, 8vo, 1713, Ec. 

+ Cotton's Poems, p. 36. 

1 Dugdale's Viſit. as before, 
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efpecially in his latter fortunes, as to induce 
a ſuppoſition that it was intended for him; 
yet 28. the noble author could not know the 
latter part of the ſon's life, as he died thir- 
teen years before him, in his exile at Rouen, 
it muſt; be beheld as his lordſhip's genuine 
draught of the father. : 

Ihe reader will find by the character it. 
ſelf, which we ſhall give in the noble au- 
thor's on words, that the elder Mr. Cotton 
Was a gentleman of no ordinary accompliſh- 
ments; and his opinion of him will be very 
much raiſed, when he finds he was one of 
that learned and ingenious ſociety, to whoſe 
company and converſation his lordſhip, as 
well for his improvement as delight, while a 
ſtudent, devoted his leiſure hours; it con- 
4ted of the following eminent perſons, 
namely, Ben Fobnhn, Mr. Selden, Mr. Cot- 
ton, Mr. Jobu Vaughan, afterwards chief juſ- 
tice of the common pleas, Sir Kenelm Dig- 
fy, Mr. Thomas May, the tranſlator of Lu- 
can, and others. His lordſhip has drawn 
their characters in his uſual maſterly way, 
and that of Mr. Coton is as follows: 
„ CHARLES Cor ro was a gentleman, 
* born to a competent fortune; and ſo qua- 
44 lified in his perſon and education, that, 
* for many years, he continued the greateſt 
« Ornament of the town, in the eſteem of 
„ thoſe who had been beſt bred, His __ 
| «© tura 
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« tural parts were very great; his wit flow. 
« ing, in all the parts of converſation; the 
cc ſuperſtructure. of lear ning not raiſed to a 
« conſiderable height; but having paſſed 
« ſome years in Cambridge, and then in 
« France, and always with learned men, 
« his expreſſions were ever proper and ſig- 
« nificant, and gave a great luſtre to his 
« diſcourſe upon any argument; ſo that he 
© was thought, by thoſe who were not in- 
« timate with him, to have been much bet- 
* ter acquainted with books than he was. 
% He had all thoſe qualities, which, in 


« youth, raiſe men to the reputation of be- 


ing fine gentlemen; ſuch a pleaſantneſs 
« and gaiety of humour, ſuch a ſweetneſs 
* and gentleneſs of nature; and ſuch a ci- 
« vility and delightfulneſs in converſation, 
© that no man, in the court or out of it, 
« appeared a more 'accompliſhed perſon, all 
e theſe extraordinary qualifications being 
« ſupported by as extraordinary clearneſs of 
* courage and fearleſſneſs of ' ſpirit ;- of 
©* which he gave too often manifeſtation. 
e Some unhappy ſuits in law, and waſte of 
« his fortune in thoſe ſuits, made ſome im- 
% preſſion upon his mind, which being im- 
« proved by domeſtick afflictions, and thoſe 

* indulgencies to himſelf which naturally 
« attend thoſe afflictions, rendered his age 
** leſs reyerenced than his youth had been, 
* Y * « and 
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*. and gave his beſt friends cauſe to have 
«- wiſhed, that he had not lived fo long *. 

Though Mr. Cotton might have recom- 
mended ſeveral books and tracts, before he 
died, to the peruſal of his fon ; and ſome 
were written or tranflated by him under his 
father's direction, yet have I met with no- 
thing of his in print till the fourth year after 
the reſtoration ; and then came out in a ſmall 


volume, The Moral Philoſophy of the Stoicks, 


tranſlated from the French 1 Monſ. de Vaix, 
prefident of the parliament at Provence. It 
is dedicated to his couſin Jabn Ferrar, Eſq; 
is dated in Feb. 1663, and printed in a thin 
Octavo, 1664 +; but was tranflated ſeven 
years before, at his father's command, as 
he informed us himſelf F, This book had 
been tranſlated by Dr. Thomas James, the 
firſt keeper of the Bodloian eh above 
rs before. 

Some panegyrick he had written, whether 
the King's Return, or not, I am not 
certain; all that I have ſeen of his on that 
ſubje&, being only an invitation of ſome 
friend to a merry meeting on: that joyful oc- 
on, and no e r ; yet, whoever it 


* Lise of — Earl of Clarendon, | in Folio, 
Oxferd, 1759. P. #6. 

+ Alſo again in 1667, 1671, Cc. 
T In the ſaid dedication.. 
A London, do 1598. 
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was he ſo celebrated, it not being perform- ' 
ed in ſuch a manner as was expected, a 
line of cenſure was thrown out at it, in a 
certain lebelling Se/ton of the Poets: but as 
Mr. Waller ſeems to have had no hand in this 
lampoon, it was not that, but his Panegy- 
rick on Oliver Cromwell *, which moved Mr. 
Cotton to inſcribea ſatire to him, as others had 
alſo done. But Cotton in the Sęſſions afore- 
ſaid, is allowed to have made amends, how- 
ever unlikely the method, by repreſenting a 
part of the graveſt and greateſt poet among 
the Romans, in a kind of maſquerade dreſs }, 
which next appeared under the title of Scar- 
ronides, or Virgil Traveſtie: being the firſt 
book of Virgil's Æneis, in Engliſh Burleſque, 
Octavo, 1664. "170 | 
It would be an excurſion that might lead 

me away even up to the times of antiquity, 
and fo be thought too tedious for an epiſto- 
lary diſcourſe, 'to trace the ſtile, humours, 
and other liberties of Traveſty, Parody, Bur- 
leſque, Doggrel, and ſuch like poetical writ- 
ings to their ſources: therefore it may be 
enough in this place to deduce a few de- 
tached hints, that may perhaps ſuggeſt, or 
lead to ſome rules of direction; and eſpeci- 
ally to obſerve, in behalf of Mr. Cotton, that 


* Cotton's Poems, p. 483. 

+ Atben. Oxon, Vol. 11. Col. 25. | 

t Vid, State Poems, 8vo, Vol, I, 17c 3. p. 206. 
TN. he 
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he has im his compoſitions of this caſt and 
complexion, taken no greater freedom with 
Virgil, than others likewiſe with ſucceſs had 
done before him; as they had alſo with Ho- 
mer, Horace, Ovid, Lucan, Claudian, and 
others of the ancient claſſicks. For indeed, 
all ages and countries have produced wits 
diſpoſed to turn grave, ſolid, and lofty ar- 
guments or characters, into thoſe that are 
lepid, ludicrous, and groteſque ;. or rapreſent 
ſerious and elevated actions in jocular, fami- 
liar, and fantaſtick phraſes; as in Scarron and 
Cot tons Traveſizes, or Fobn Philips, the ne- 
phew of Milton, in his Maronides. And 
not only to veſt Apollo in the jacket of Har- 
leguin, but alſo, on the contrary, to diveſt 
mean petty perſons, and trite or trivial to- 


picks and events, of their plain, proper, and 


ſuitable trappings, to bedizen them out in 
Pimlico, or bloat them up with turgid bom- 


baſt, or deck them in all the gorgeous and 


glittering robes of majeſtick ſtile and ſenti- 
ment; as in Taſſone s Secchia. Rapita, Boileau's 
Lutrin, and Jobn Pbilips, of Hereford, in 
his Cyder and. Splendid Shilling. 


In either attire, burleſque is moſtly deſign- 
ed to be a kind of comick ſatire in comical 
verſe; and that conſiſting much in the ſur - 
prize created by ſuch new, ſtrange, and un- 

expected, yet ſignificant rhimes, as were 


ſcarcely ever harneſſed together befor. 
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A delicate burleſque, is perhaps as hard to 
be produced as an exact epick poem; it has 
many improprieties to avoid. A ſingle pe- 
riod of ſterling wit and humour, is not com- 
mon in proſe, but a cluſter and continuation 
of them in verſe is rare indeed! 'tis hard in 
this path for the muſe to keep a graceful 
pace long, without tripping ; and moſt com- 
poſed minds look upon this freakiſh kind of 
poetry, but as the froth of the Caſtalian 
ring, which will often break and fly off 
want of ſpirits to ſupport it. To paint 
even the foam of Pegaſus in perfection, 
may be as difficult, as Apelles found it to 
draw only that of Bucephalus, when he per- 
formed in deſpair, at laſt by chance, what 
he could not do with all his art. 

However it may be of good or bad ten- 
dency and conſequence, according as when, 
where, how, on what, or at, to, and by 
whom it is aimed or applied; it may be a 
uſeful inſtrument, rightly conducted, to ex- 
poſe fraud and impoſture, enthuſiaſm, hy- 
pocriſy, ſuperſtition, chicanery, .quackery, 
pedantry ; with many affectations and vani- 
ties, faſhions and follies, failings and foibles 
of life, uſually below the ſharp heavy 
ſcourge of ſatire, and often more effeftually 
reforming by ſuch kinds of pleaſant and 
palatable raillery, than the moſt ſevere and 
ſermonizing reaſon ; as, on the other hand, 
T 3 it 
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it may be a miſchievous weapon, no leſs 
ſubject to offend and degrade religion, go- 
vernment, laws, morals, manners, eſpeci- 
ally chaſtity and reputation; even juſtice, 
truth, and publick virtue itſelf. But as the 
general end of ſhewing the muſe thus in her 
trolicks and vagaries, is, or ſhould be, no 
more than innocent and inoffenſive diverſion, 
by agreeably variegating our ideas, as ſome 
glaſſes may be held in ſuch a poſition, as 
to invert their objects; there requires great 
delicacy and diſcretion to keep within the li- 
mits of decency and decorum, that no part 
degenerates into any thing profane, obſcene, 
ſcurrilous, or bordering upon the defiling 
manners, and low, vulgar cant, or other 
tainted terms of Billingſgate. Mannersthem- 
ſelves may be better reformed than by un- 
mannerly means, wherein the very ſalve 
might poiſon the ſore, It is true, he muſt 
be a cynick indeed, who can endure no tale 
to be told on a proper occaſion, and in fit 
company, after a droll manner ; but to found 
a profeſſorſhip of mockery, or buffoonery, 
and commence a doctor of drollery, upon 
all ſubjects, before all perſons, and in all 
places, muſt reduce a man to a monkey, 
and expoſe him more contemptibly than a 
mountebank. It were, ſurely, an abject 
ambition, never to be envied by refined and 
more rectified ſpirits, to ſurpaſs, in all their 

1 3 | moſt 
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moſt conſummate qualities, the bet Dutch 
pickle-herring, Scatcb metrry-andrew, or 
Engliſb jack-pudding, that ever exiſted. If 
parallels and deductions often yield con- 
vincing confirmations, and fromcompariſons, 
as philoſophers ſay, ariſe the greateſt part of 
our knowledge , it may be in the conduct 
of a man's thoughts, and expreſſions in his 
witings, much as in his carriage, his geſ- 
ture, his voice, and countenance, in his 
converſation. He need not have the faculties 
of his mind, no more than the features of 
his face, continually ſtarched and ſtiffened 
up with gravity, like Falſtaſ's men in 
buckram: yet is it preferable to ſee a vi- 
dage fixed like a vizard, or a buſto in plaiſ- 
ter of Paris, than always diſtorted, as if 
by convulſions, into ſcornful ſneer and gri- 
mace. Habit, in this humour, often 
ſtretches to exceſs; and, from moderate li- 
berties of this kind, men have, at laſt, be- 
come licentious. They may either quibble 
the characters of wit and wiſdom away in 
a few conundrums, or {cribble them away 
in two or three Santos of burleſque, as Are- 
tine, at a piece of ribaldry, loſt his life in a 
fit of laughter T. Many, through this vain 
paſſion of outſhining allothers, and making 


* Sir Tobie Matthews's Letters, publiſhed by Dr. 
J. Donne, the younger, 8vo, 1660. p. 169. — 
+ Bayle's Dictionary, in the article of P. Aretine. 
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themſelves moſt extravagantly entertaining, 
have ſo much unbridled and indulged this 
vein of ridicule, as to render themſelves ridi- 
culous; and by ever forcing either hearers 
br readers with their farcical mimickries, to an 
unwilling compliance of grinning, giggling, 
and laughing with them, have, in the end, 
ſunk ſo low or become ſo rude, as to be 
laughed at with ſcorn and abhorrence by 
them; eſpecially when they perceive, how 
likely it is to be their own caſe; and how 
much in danger themſelves, their reputations, 
or any of their company ever are, cither pre- 
ſent or abſent, under fuch diſpoſitions, to the 
like derifion and defamation: Such precau- 
tions may need ſo much more to be regarded, 
by how much ſtronger the temptations are 
to tranſgreſs them; and theſe general heads 
upon thoſe attractive topicks of burleſque in 
ſublime arguments, or banter in ſerious 
diſcourſe, inducing to ſome moderation, or 
reſtriction, and confinement of them to pro- 
pe objects, will not be thought to preſs too 
heavily upon them, by thofe who have read 
how they have been handled by Sir William 
Temple, Mr. Dryden, and other moſt able 
and approved judges, Much leſs is this di- 
greſſion meant to reflect, with the leaſt diſ- 
agreeable warmth, upon any performance of 
Mr. Cottor's in this kind, as he engaged his 
pen much more in ſober proſe, than in ou 
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his poetry : but, if kindly accepted, as it is 
intended, it may not altogether be unſer- 
viceable to thoſe whom hereafter it may 
more nearly concern. 

Yet a little further, and more particularly 
upon the progreſs and entrance into England 
of this exotick diſguiſe of wit, under the. 
title of burleſque, not improbably derived 
from the Italian Burla, or Burleſco. When 
it had revelled through Traly for above a 
century, and climbed over the Alps, it ſoon 
overrun France, found that rank or luxuri- 
ant ſoil fo thriving, and proved ſuch a dainty 
ragoo to their ſuperfine taſte, that there 
was no rooting it out, or bringing it under 
any moderate reduction, for twenty years at 
leaſt. In the midſt of this career we are 
told, the frenzy ran ſo high, that no book- 
ſeller would meddle with any poetical com- 
poſition without burleſque; inſomuch, 
that the Crucifixion itſelf could not eſcape 
it x. But how bold and alarming ſoever the 
title of that performance here referred to 
might appear, it proved but a deception to 
the libertine readers, when they found it 
a miſconſtruction, to conclude, that ſolemn 
ſubject was treated with levity and irreve- 


* La palſion de notre Seigneur. En vers burleſques, 
Paris, 8vo, 1649. See Rymer's Short View of Tra- 
gedy, cap. 1. Alſo Biograthia Gallica, Vel. 1. 8vo, 
1752. p. 118. ; 
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rence, becauſe the common idea or concep. 
tion of this ſtile might bear ſuch a ſportive 

implication; for at that time all the French 
verſification, which was confined to eight 
or nine ſyllables, eſpecially with ſo many of 
their diſſyllable, or double rhimes, was called 
burleſque verſe; and indeed their heroick 
verſe is little better for the ſame reaſon, and 
partly for their ill-choſen meaſure and ca- 
dence; as father Rapin, and others of their 
| beſt criticks, have obſerved. 

We are informed that this burleſque ile 
was begun in France by St. Amant ; and 
that it was accuſed, in him, with its moſt 
common defect, of being too low and vul- 
gar: but Scarron, ſtriking out a more po- 
lite ſpecies of it, heightened with a brighter 
mixture of wit and humour, about the 
beginning of our civil wars, recovered and 
eſtabliſhed its credit. It thence grew into 
ſuch bigh requeſt for its ſacceſsful opera- 
tions, that, like our ballads, it was uſed as 
a moſt ready expedient and effectual ca- 
tholicon, to aſſuage and appeaſe all turbulent 
humours of any party in the body politick, 
during all the wars of Paris, and the dit- 
putes of cardinal Mazarine's miniſtry, no- 
thing being equal to it for the diſpatch of 
buſineſs. It was uſed as a terrible artillery 
againſt that craſty /a/tan, and a 1play-footed 
chime came croſs him ſometimes, like a 

chain- 
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chain-ſhot, where a ſpeech in parliament 
dropped without execution. | 
And yet this meteor of burleſque did not 
blaze long in that horizon, after the death 
of Scarron ; but then it roſe in ours, with 
greater refulgence, in the matchleſs Hudi- 
bras. The firſt part of this poem was pub- 
liſhed about three years after Scarron'sdeath &, 
and about twelve months before Mr. Cotton's 
work appeared from the preſs; when the 
humour was ſo advantageouſly animated, 
and, as it were, naturalized, by Mr. Butler; 
and the taſte of the town ſo favourably pre- 
pared to receive and reliſh any tolerable imi- 
tations, that Mr. Cotton's performance was 
thought, by ſome, to meet, in part, with 
the ſucceſsful reception it did, for attending 
or coming forth, under the umbrage or 
protection, as it was beheld of that poem ; 
though its intrinſick merit, by others, was 
believed ſufficient to recommend it to the 
publick. Whether his ſecond book of Vir- 
gil, ſo converted, was printed while he liv- 
ed, I'know not; but read, that there was 
an edition of it after his death +: We are 
informed that, together with the firſt book 
of Virgil, he alſo found encouragement to 
publiſh the fourth, fo traveſtied, in Octavo, 


In Octavo, 1663. Jt 
+ Ini Octavo, 1692. Vid. Catal. Libr, Impreſſ in 
Bibl. Bodl. Fol, Oxon. 1738. p. 320. 


1667, 
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1657, and that this volume was reprinted 
ſome years after. Among the generality of 
readers, theſe poems, and others of his in 
this ſtile, were eſteemed equal with, if not 
beyond, what had appeared from the Ta- 
fans and the French among us; or in our 
other mock heroicks and counterfeits of 
Butler, whether in the Hogan-Moganides, 
or Dutch, the Scotch, Iriſh, Welch Hudibras, 
Butler's Ghoſt, or any other in this ſpecies 
of writing. The character which Langbaine 
has given us of Cotton's Scarronides, is as 
follows: Though the title ſeems to imply 
« as if this poem was an imitation of Scar- 
% ron, who has tranſlated eight books of 
Virgil in the ſame manner; yet thoſe 
<« who will compare both theſe pieces, will 
* peffibly find, that he has not only ex- 
4 ceeded the French, but all others that 
hape attempted in that kind, to the re- 
« ſerve of the incomparable Butler, the 
« famed author of Hudibras *. 

- Our author now applying his thoughts 
more ſedately, had undertaken in the leiſure 
of a country life, to tranſlate a curious and 
copious piece of French hiſtory ; but before 
he had gone through a fourth part of it, he 
was called away by ſome employment or 
poſt that was conferred upon him, as we 


* Dram, Poets, p. 76. | 
| may 
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may learn from his own words *. After he 
was diſcharged of that employment, he was 
again interrupted for ſome confiderable 
time, from proceeding upon the faid hiſtory, 
by a tedious and uncomfortable ſickneſs, 
which long indiſpofed him to: finiſh it; but 
he ſo earneſtly reſumed his deſign, after he 
was recovered of his diſorder, that before the 
end of 1669, he completed the tranſlation ; 
and it was publiſhed the next year, under the 
title of, The Hiftory of the Life of the Duke of 
Eſpernon, the great favourite of France, in 
twelve books, containing the Biſtoryf France, 
&c+. Engliſhed by Charles Cotton, Eſq; and 
printed in Folio, 1670. It was written by 
the duke's ſecretary, Monſieur Gerard; had 
been publiſhed about fifteen years before Mr. 


Cotton tranſlated it, and fince had other edi- 


ions in France; being accounted a faithful, 
accurate, and well-penned work. The Eng- 
Ii tranſlation is dedicated, by our author, 
to his countryman Gilbert Sheldon, arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury; becauſe, beſides the 
motives of his patron's great virtues, of 
affability and beneficence, he was alſo 
prompted thereto by an honeſt vanity, that 
it ſhould be known, how private ſoever his 


In his Pref. to The Life of the Duke of Eſpernon. 
+ From 1598, where D' Avilla ceaſes, to 1642. 
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life had been, he had not always converſed 
with obſcurity ; but that he had the honour 
to be ſome time known unto, and favoured. 
by one of the greateſt prelates, and beſt of 
men upon earth; and much to the ſame pur. 
poſe concludes, that, it has the better 
« title to his acceptance, as it is the fruit of 
« the moſt innocent part of his time; and 
* offered with a heart as grateful, for the 
% many favours he had received from his 
«« prace's bounty, and as full of honour and 
« reverence for his perſon and dignity, as 
any man, who in a better and more 
« ſtudied ſtile, may take the boldneſs to ſub- 
« ſcribe himſelf, &c *,” And further, in 
his intelligent preface, having ſpecified the 
common inducements of others for under- 
taking long labours of this nature, he de- 
clares, that none of them had prompted 
him to it, not even any view of advantage, 
that conſideration being ever very much be- 
low his thoughts: but what gave him the 
greateſt invitation was, the merits of his 
illuſtrious worthy, in the many and great 
examples of his ſurmounting all envy and 
oppoſition ; in diſtinguiſhing his incorrupti- 
ble loyalty, under all his diſtreſſes; and in a 


* Mr. Cotten's dedication to the archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury. 
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rich variety of other remar kable incidents, 


jelating as well to the publick, as his own 
perſonal hiſtorx. 

We may obſerve, that the employment 
he above mentions to have had he reſigned, 
or was diſmiſſed from, before he underwent 
the long fit of ſickneſs which enſued ; there- 
fore it was different from that which he 
had, ſoon after the publication of this hiſ- 
tory, as he elſewhere alſo informs us. For, 
being either in queſt of ſome property in 
Ireland, or upon duty in ſome ſervice there, 
having now a commiſſion in the army, he 
made a journey thither ; when he was, as 
he tells us, forty years of age. And in his 
way the mayor of Cheſter, ſeeing his glori- 
ous gold belt, and doubtleſs other ſuitable 
accoutrements, having invited him to ſup- 
per, and enquired what country he was of, 
in what eſtate and condition, and the cauſe 
of his journey ? he anſwered, that he was 
of Staffordſhire ; that he had lands good 
and bad, but a great part mortgaged : 
that he had a little ſmattering in the law, 
which he got by hearing of cauſes ; but 
had ever ſtudied arms more than arts, 
and was then raiſed by his deſerts, to the 


rank of a captain. But in his voyage 


over the IJriſb ſeas, he was encountered 
with ſuch a boiſterous ſtorm for ten hours, 
| | that 
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that he was driven back till the wind 
o 
se next publiſhed his tranflation of the 

Tragedy of Horace; from the French of Peter 
Corneille ; notwithſtanding that it had been 
tranſlated before by Sir Wilkam Lower, and 
Mrs. Catherine Philips, the celebrated Orinda. 
He is reckoned to have much ſurpaſſed the 
| knight's performance, and equalled at leaſt 
the lady's, though with great modeſty and 
generoſity he gives her's the preference. He 
did not ſend it to the preſs till five years 
after he had tranſlated it ; and he dedicates 
it to his dear ſiſter Mrs. St anbope Hutchinſon, 
perhaps the ſiſter he was ſo fond of. It was 
publiſhed in Quarto, 1671, being, perhaps, 
a more correct edition than that printed in 
a ſmaller form the year before. A more 

enlarged account of it may be ſeen in Lang- 
baine, and the names of thoſe ancient hiſto- 
rians, from whom the plot or argument is 
drawn +. I meet with no appearance that he 
made in print till three years after, and then 
came out his verſion of a little French novel, 
as I take it, named, The Farr One of Tunis, 
or the generous miſtreſs, Octavo, 1674. I do 
not now remember whether it is dedicated 

See his Voyage to Ireland, in three Cantos, bur- 


leſque, among his poems, from p, 168 to 211. 
+ Dram, Poets, p. 74, 75. 
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to any eminent perſon he was known to, 
not having ſeen it of many years. 

The fruits of his pen now appeared again 
in hiſtory ; and he obliged the publick with 
his tranſlation of the Clare of Blaiſe 
de Monluck, Mareſchal of France; wherein 
are ; 25 UE all the combats, rencounters, 


ſeirmiſhes, battles, ſieges, aſſaults, ſcalados; 


the taking and ſurpriſing of towns and for- 
treſſes ; as alſo the defences and aſſaults of the 


| befegea, &c. printed in Folio, 1674 K. The 


author was a vivacious enterpriſing Gaſton, 
and did command in ſome of the wars he 
treats of, He arrogates much ſometimes to 
his own ſagacious conduct; but his arts of 
magnifying little difficulties and deliverances, 
ae not imperceptible to diſcerning eyes, 
through all the lender cobwebs of his own 
political exaggerations. He had one gr 
more notable Fealtics of ſome modern war- 
nors; being very quick-ſighted in the ap- 
proach of danger, and very quick-footed to 
avaid it, For among his belt ſtratagems in 
the arts of war, his greaeſt dexterity ſeems 


to have lain ſometimes in the arts of fli ht, 


ot elſe he had never roſe to be Mareſchal 
of France, as he intimates himſelf: which is 
more particularlyexemplified in his runagate 
lfety at the ſiege of Boulogne, yet: an in 


x * Again, Fol. 1688. 
rh eeviting 
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reviling the Engliſb valour, and other gaſco- 
nades, the lord Herbert has very decently 
diſplayed “. Nor will Naudæus allow the 
affairs he has diſcribed are ſo wonderful as 
the author would have them believed: yet 
others agree that, with proper allowances 
for ſome parts, there are often good intelli- 
gences to be met with in thoſe commentaries, 
This verſion needs no encomiums here, after 
what has been ſaid by Mr. Flatman, in his 
verſes on the work of the author, to the 
worthy tranſlator +, C. Cotton, Eſq; 

In the next year appeared two little books 
more of his writing ; the firſt in proſe, called 
The Planter's Manual; being inflrufions 
for cultivating all ſorts of fruit-trees, 8vo, 
1675. relating to the propagation and im- 
provement of ſuch trees in their adapted 
ſoils ; a ſubject both natural and neceſſary, 
to engage the conſideration of all thoſe who 
are deſirous to enrich and adorn their gar- 

dens, orchards, and other 'incloſures about 
their eſtates. The other piece is wititten in 
verſe, and publiſhed under the title of, Bur- 
leſque upon Burleſque,” or the Scoffer Scoffed; 
being ſome of Lucian's Dialogues put into 


* Hiſt of K. Henry VIII. Fol. 1683. p. 585. Sub 
Ann $44. ff NN OV IP , E 5 

+ T. Flatman's Poems and Songs, 2d edit. c. 8v0, 
1676. p. 129. on which volume there is a commenda- 
tory poem prefixed, among others, by C. Cotton. 
1 ** 6 „ 8 Engliſh 
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Engliſh fuſtian; for the conſolation of thoſe 


who had rather /augh and be merry, than be 
merry and wiſe. Printed in 12970, 1675. As 
the author, who knew his own temper, calls 
himſelf, in his Fſeudologiſta, an incontinent 
laugher *; Caſper Barthius, who has given 
a moderate, and perhaps equitable character 
of his philoſophy, might have ſome foun- 
dation to call him, Deorum hominumque' ir- 
riforem : a derider both of gods and men. 
Thoſe dialogues, in Engliſb, have paſſed five 
editions at leaſt ; and our tranflator, in his 
Prologue, thought the ſcenes in them might 
paſs for plays, with thoſe which were writ- 
ten by a certain ducheſs, who was gone to 
write in a new world of her own making: 
by whom it is ſuppoſed, he meant the dutch- 
eſs of Newcaſtle ; who died about two years 
before this publication, and had partly writ 
a kind of play, among many others, called 
The Blazing IW orld +. As he hated all cor- 
rupters of manners, and the dialogues were 
wrote in haſte, he hopes ſome words, which 
might eſcape in the heat of fancy, may be 
winked at; and ſome of his readers have 
wiſhed, that he had omitted, or altered the 
dialogue between Apollo and Bacchus: how- 
ever, as he informs us in his Eprlogue, that all 


ua ple. 
+ Langbaine, p. 302, 393: 
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his other writings of this kind having met 
with publick approbation, he meant here- 
after, to ſet forth Lucian's Dialogues of the 
| fiend but they never appeared under his 
hand, whatever was performed afterwards 
of that kind, by Tom Brown, and others. 
But now, his old friend Mr. Walton hav- 
ing propoſed to publiſh a new edition of 
his book of Fiſhing, engaged Mr. Cotton to 
oblige all lovers of the ſport, with a com- 
munication of his long practice and obſer- 
vations thereon ; that the manner of exerci- 
log the art, with the different tackle, baits, 
and uſage thereof, in the more northern 
rivers, might be known, as well as in the 
ſouth. Accordingly, to Walton's Complete 
Angler, or Contemplative Man's Recreation, 
was added the ſecond part; being in/iructions 
how to angle for a Trout or Grayling in a clear 
fiream ; by Charles Cotton, of Beresford, in 
the Peak, Eſq; dedicated to that virtuous 
man, the father of all anglers, and they 
were printed together in Oavo, 1676 ; 
with the initial letters, engraved in the title 
page of Mr. Cotton's part, of both their 
names, interwoven in a cypher, as it was 
carved over the door of his Fiſbing- Houſe, 
on the ſwift and limpid 1 To 
| paſs any judgment here upon his perform- 
_ — — needleſs, or has 180 been 
faid in its praiſe by Walton himſelf, Lang- 


baine, 
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baine, and others, who have given us new 
impreſſions of it, or had occaſion, in other 
books on the ſame ſubject, to follow or 
confirm any inſtructions therein: among 
whom, I ſhall mention only one gentleman, 
who, ſpeaking occaſionally of this book, 
ſays of Mr. Cotton, that * he was, without 
« doubt, the moſt laborious Trout-catcher, 
e if not the moſt experienced angler, both 
« for Trout and Grayling, that England ever 
cc had *.“ 

Further to avoid the importunities which 
would ſometimes intrude too abruptly upon 
him, as he often pathetically complains, he 
would wander from the calm attractions of 
his ſmooth ſtreams and rivers, to the wilder, 
more rugged, and ſtupendous proſpects and 
productions of nature, ſo rife in the neigh- 
bourhood about him; advancing his inveſti- 
gations not only above, and upon, but under 
the earth; through the woods, mountains, 
rocks, caves, gulphs, mines, and quarries, 
which there, on every fide, ſurrounded him. 
Then ſeeing the bewildering growth towhich 
time had tuffered thoſe romantick ſcenes to 
ſhoot forth, he thought they would as pro- 
perly fall under the cognizance of poetry, as 
biſhop Nicholſon thinks they wo Id under 


* The Complete Fiſherman, &c. by James Saunders, 
Eſq; Octave, 1724. p. 94. 
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that of natural hiſtory * : fo in emulation 
of Mr. Hobbes's Latin poem, De Mirabilibus 
Pecci +, Mr. Cotton publiſhed his Engliſh 
one, containing, The Wonders of the Peak 4. 
"Tis written in good eaſy verſe of ten ſyl- 
hbles ; deſcribing the ſeven wonders ||, in a 
natural, lively, and pictureſque manner, as in 
ſo many landſkips. The ſeat and gardens at 
Chatfworth, with their noble lord, are prin- 
cipally celebrated ; alſo Mary queen of Scots, 
fome time abiding at Buxton, for the benefit 
of its medicinal waters; and there are three 
or four lines in praiſe of Mr. Hobbes, for 
the perſpicuity of his ſtyle, &c. 

But now, our author having preſcribed 
himſelf a more extenſive taſk, gave us a 
new verſion of all Montaigne s Eſſays : it 
made its appearance in three volumes OFavo, 
168 5; and was fo acceptably received, the 


firſt tranſlation by John Florto, being grown 


* Engl. Hiſt. Libr, p. 12. | 
+ Duarte, 1666. 2d edit. reprinted with an Engliſp 
tranſlation, by a perſon of quality, 4t9, 1678. There 
was alſo the Nenſuck Wonder of the Peak in Derbyſhire, 
by H. A. Bvo, 1669. 

t Duarte, 1681, 1683. afterwards with cuts, in 
8, the 5th edit. with Scarronides and Lucian, 
1 0 0 
g P Aides, Mons, Barathrum, binus Fons, Antraque bina. 

HoBBES. 
That is, Chatfworth-houſe, Mam-tor, Elden-hole, Bux- 
tan, and W/eedon-wells, the Devil"5-arſe, and Pool's-hole. 
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obſolete, that it afterwards ran through two 
or three editions more . There is a ſhort 
account of the French author, with a dedi- 
cation by Mr. Cotton, to Charles earl of 
Halifax, and a polite anſwer by his lord- 
ſhip to the tranſlator, prefixed, as Iremem- 
ber, for the work is not in any Engliſb 
edition now before me. 
_ Theſe are all the books of his I have met 
with, which were publiſhed by him during 
his life; but there are two poſthumous pub- 
lications of his writing, which for con- 
nexion ſake with his other performances, 
and leaſt the chain of his literary labours 
ſhould be unlinked or too much interrupted, 
may be here ſpoken of, before I mention the 
time of his death. One is, his Poems on ſe- 
veral Occaſions , often above referred to. 
They appear to be genuine; though porn 
too inadvertently, if not ſurceptitiouſly pu 
liſhed ; without that choice, correction, and 
order, in which the author's friends and fa- 
mily would have ſeen them ſent abroad. 
For the editor of the next book to be here 
ſpoken of, in his preface before it, has the 
following reflection upon the publiſher of 
theſe poems: © Had the perſon who diſpoſed 
© of them, conſulted Mr. Cotton's relations, 


* 1693, 1711, 1723, Ec. 
+ Printed 'a a large Octavo, 1693. 
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both his memory and the world had been 
t more obliged to him; having obſtructed 


4 


* 
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the publiſhing of a collection very diffe- 
« rent, and well-choſen by the author, 
« with a preface by himſelf, and all copied 
« for the prefs; which would have made 
te them as well received, as his other per- 
4 formances; who knew how to di lin- 
« guiſh between writing for his own diver- 
15 fon, and the entertainment of others; 
e and had a better judgment than to truſt 
« any thing abroad, unworthy himſelf or 
„ his readers.” 

Yet this collection, as it is, contains many 
inſtructive, ingenious, and agreeable poems 
in it. It may be perceived in many of them 
that he was an humane and hoſpitable, fo- 
. Ciable and pleaſant companion; but too im- 
provident in his oeconomy, which much 
embarraſſed and reduced his eftate. As he 
was virtuouſly trained, he was free from pride, 
fraud, and oppreſſion: fpeaks of his friends, 
dearly bought, and of his enemies, very 
movingly, that he had fhewed charity and 
compathon to thofe who had none for him; 
was ſtruggling under the ingratitude of fuch, 
whom he had bountifully befriended and 
truſted ; and ſueing to thofe who had been 
his ſuitors. That, though he had till left 
all competent or neceſſary accommodations, 


and wanted not the ſupports of life, yet * 
e 


L*! 

he denied the comforts of it; being enſnar- 
ed in bonds and eternal contention, by 
his clamorous and mercileſs creditors. Theſe 
bitter ſenſations and ſufferings of a gene- 
rous ſpirit, are too plainly viſible in ſome of 
his eclogues ® and odes; his admired ſtanzas 
on retirement , to his friend Walton; and 
more eſpecially, thoſe upon melancholy, hope, 
poverty t, &c 28 
There are alſo ſeveral poems in this vo- 
lume, written to, and upon divers noble 
and honourable, eminent and memorable 

erſons, relations and friends, befides thoſe 
before mentioned. Such as, his epiſtles to 
his friend John Bradſhaw, Eſq; one of 
them on his journey to Staffordſhire ; ano- 
ther on The great Froſt, &c. || ſeveral to Mr. 
Walton. To the counteſs of Chefterfield, on 
the birth of her firſt ſon. - On the death of 
Thomas earl of Oſſory, who died in 1680. 
But whether ſo well rewarded for it, as Mr. 
Flatman was for his elegy thereupon &, who 
received a preſent, in return of it, from his 


lordſhip's father, James duke of Ormond, 


* See his Poems, p. 108, in the character of 
Clotten. | 

+ 1dem, p. 133. 

+ bid. 263, 269, 303, Oc. 

| In 1683. 

In a Pindarick ode, Filio, 1681; reprinted in the 
third edition of his Poems, 8 vo, 1682. * 
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of a mourning ring, with a diamond in it, 
worth an hundred pounds *, I know not. 
His two poems on counſellar Marriot, the 
great cater of Gray s-Inn. Epitaph on his 
dear aunt, Anne Stanhope; highly in her 
praiſe. His journey into the Pee#, to Sir 
Aſton Cockaine ; and two more, on his plays, 
On the death of his dear uncle, Mr. Rad- 
cliffe Stanhope. To his friend Mr. Lely, on 
his picture of the excellently virtuous lady 
T/abella Thynn. That eminent artiſt, after- 
wards knighted, drew alſo the picture of 
Mr. Cotton, as 1 have heard +; and that it was 
not only ſometime in the poſſeſſion of Sir 
Aſton Cockaine, at Aſhburne, but is alſo till 
in being. Epitaph on Annis Robin, the 
hermaphrodite, who, as our poet ſays, got 
himſelf with child, firſt of a fon, and then 
a daughter. He was called by that nick- 
name, as I have read in other poems and 
pamphlets of thoſe times, from his ſelling 
drams of annis-ſeed water about the ſtreets. 
There are alſo ſome other characteriſtical 
poems; for which thoſe, whe are further cu- 
Tious about them, are hereby referred to the 


* Athen. Oxon. Vol. II. Col. 825. 

+ It is very true, that Sir Peter Lely painted Mr. Cot- 
ton's picture; and, through the favour of the proprietor 
thercof, Brooke Boothby, of Aſhburne-hall, Eſq ; we have 
been enabled to give the print prefixed to the ſecond 


part of this work. 


book 
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book itſelf. The tranſlations are chiefly from 
| Horace, Martial, Catullus, Auſonius, Foannes 
Secundus, Sir Thomas More, Buchanan, and 
ſeveral French poets, Italians, &c. The whole 
ends with The Battle of Yury in France, con- 
fiſting of near an hundred and twenty ſtan- 
| 228, of eight lines; with a poem prefixed, 
to his honoured friend the author, by Tho- 
mas Bancroft ; who tells him, that like a 
true bred Stanhope, he writes in ſtate with- 
out running into redundancies. Langbarne's 
ſhort character and diſtinction of him in 
theſe compoſitions, is, that he was an ex- 
| cellent lyrick poet; but particularly famous 
for burleſque, | 
His laſt performance was a tranſlation 
from the French, of The Memoirs of the 
Steur De Pontis, who ſerved in the army 
| fix and fifty years, under king Henry IV. 
Lewis XIII. and Lewrs XIV. containing 

many remarkable paſſages relating to the war, 
| the court, and the government of thoſe princes, 
faithfully Engliſhed, by Charles Cotton, 

; Eſq; *. The volume is dedicated by Bere/- 
; ford Cotton, to the duke of Ormond; the ſaid 
tranſlation having been recommended to, and 
requeſted of, Mr. Cotton, the editor's father, 


* Theſe Memoirs appeared not till ſome few years 
after the tranſlator's death. The Jmprimatur was 
_ in July 1993, and they were publiſhed in 

dio, 1694. 3 | 
by 
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by the old duke, his grace's grandfather. 
The author was a captain in the French 
king's guards, and commiſſary general of the 
Swoiſe troops. He paſſed his long life in camp 
and court, and died in religious retirement *, 
The editor in his ingenious preface, antici. 
pates and removes two objections. One is, 
the want of dignity, or high rank in the 
ſubje& of his memoirs; and the other, which 
we refer to, is the delay of publication. He 
has ſome ſenſible reflections upon the vulgar 
error of titles and preferments being thought 
the only marks or meaſures of merit, which 
would make undignified, or unſucceſsful 
virtue, none at all; and ſet Up chance, par- 
_ tiality, or a powerful intereſt, as the only 
ſtandard of judgment. But if true courage 
and conduct, inviolable fidelity and gene- 
rous friendſhip, be till characters of any fi- 
gure, theſe memoirs may have the advantage 
of many, written by more pompous writers. 
Thoſe engagements in life which are be- 
tween both extreams, produce directions 
more exemplary, applicable, and inſtruc- 
tive, to the conduct of the generality, 
That, worth is ta be reſpected, wherever we 
find it; and a noble foul is not the leſs, but 
the more fo, when it ſhines by its own light, 
without any of that borrowed luſtre, which 
is ſo often owing to greatneſs and fortune. 


* In the year 1670, and of his age 92. 
F ; Beſides, 
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Befides, twould be a double hardſhip, that, 
not only the author's fortunes in life, but 
his memory after it, ſhould ſuffer for thoſe 
difappointments, which were chiefly owin 
to his virtue and conſtancy, and the ſpitefi 
reſentments of an arbitrary and intriguing 
ſtateſman . To this purpoſe, writes the 
editor aforeſaid of theſe memoirs. Tis vi- 
ible that the concluſion of them was written 
byfome other hand, perhaps an eccleſiaſtick, 
who might teviſe the whole ; but whoever 
did, tis thought he was not altogether ſo 
correct in the chronology, or candid in ſome 
of the characters, as might be wiſhed ; and 
though the whole has been aſcribed to 
others Þ, it does not ſufficiently appear from 
undoubted authorities, but the Sieur de Pon- 
ts was the original author. 

This compendious review of thoſe books 
Mr.- Cotton compoſed or tranſlated, which 
haye come to my knowledge, is perhaps co- 
pious enough in this place. All that may 
be needful to add, are, a few circumſtances 
or events reported to have occurred in the 
courſe of his life ; which being ſuſtained 
only on the unſteady wings of tradition, or 
the memoirs of ſome communicative per- 


Card. Nichlieu. | 
+ See Langlet du Freſnoy's New Method of fludying 
Hiſtory. Tranſlated by Dr. Rich. Rawlinſon, Vol. Il. 
doe, 1728. p. 257. 
EEC. ſons, 
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ſons, who have converſed with ſeveral aged 
inhabitants in his neighbourhood, and haye 
not beea inſerted in this ſummary account 
for want of confirmation, and direction in 
what parts thereof to ſettle them, according 
to the regular order of time, they are here 
offered for ſuch admiſſion, when further 
enquiry and authority ſhall aſcertain their 
right-to the ſame. 

And firſt, we ſhould be willing to know 
what foundation there is for the report 
that an aunt of Mr. Cotton's was ſo diſoblig- 
ed at ſome reflection he had made upon 
her, in his burleſque poems, or elſewhere, 
that it loſt him five hundred pounds per an- 
num, which ſhe deſigned to have bequeathed 
him in her will That there was any thing 
ſo diſguſtful in his ſaying queen Dido's ruff 
was like Miſs Kokany's of the Peak, I can- 
not apprehend ; nor hes any diſagreeable ap- 

ication was intended, j in the repreſentation 
of that queen's hanging herſelf ; neither do 
1 remember any thing tending to ſuch dero- 

ion in his deſcriptive poem of the Peat; 
and yet, I have heard ſuch a report among 
ſome gentlemen in his neighbourhood, above 
thirty years paſt, and the lige from others 
in London ſince. Tis ſaid alſo, that his 
debts, incumbrances, and obligations, brought 
him for a while, under ſome reſtraint, at 


one of the counters.in this city; and that 
he 


Avi ! 


he inſcribed, over his apartment therein, a 
diſtich, importing, that it was a place where 
none could thrive; a grave for the living, and 
a hell "xp earth. If he was any time fo 
confined, and the thoughts of his condition 
any where exhaled in verſe, it might perhaps 
be in ſome of thoſe poems of complaint be- 


fore referred to; and ſome have believed him 


to be the witty author of The Counter- ſcuffle, 
That poem was printed twenty years before 
his death, and appears in a later edition to 
have been written by another hand *, much 
in the humour of Samuel Speed's King's-Bench 
Scuffie, or ſome among the poems of cap- 
tain Alexander Radcliffe of Gray's-Inn. And 
whether he was under any band be- 
fore, or after his marriage with his ſecond 
lady, we need not now be kept in ſuſpence 
to Giſcuſs, unleſs I had propoſed a larger 
plan for this little narrative ; but it is further 
reported, that this lady had a jointure of fif- 
teen hundred pounds a year, which ſhe ſha- 
red with him, and out of which the burden 
of | ſome engagements might poſſibly be 
lig htened. As for Mr. Beresford Cotton, who 
ſr forth his father's tranſlation of the me- 
moirs laſt mentioned, it is alſo ſaid, that he 
had a company of foot given him in the 


n. Counter-ſeuffte ; towhich is added, The Counter- 


Rat, by R. S. 4to, 1680, 1693. dee alſo Dryaen's 
Miſcellanies. 
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earl of Derbys new- raiſed regiment, in king 
William's wars; and that one of Mr. Charles 
Cotton's daughters was married to that emi- 
nent divine Dr. George Stanbope, dean of 
Canterbury. There is no will of his entered 
in che prerogative- office at Doctors Commons, 
but we find he died in the pariſh of St. 
James, Weſtminjier, and in the year before 
the revolution. A copy of the adminiſtra- 
tion act is as follows; Adminiſtration of 
« his goods was granted the 12th. of Sep- 
% tember 1687, to Elizabeth Bludworth, 
« his principal creditrix : the honourable 
« Mary, counteſs dowager of Ardglas, his 
« widow; Beresford Cotton, Eſq; Olive 
% Cotton, Catharine Cotton, Fane Cotton, 
te and Mary Cotton, his natural and lawful 
children, farſt renouncing.“ | 

More might have been added to this ſu- 
perficial eſſay; but it may be more eligible 
that it ſhould be aſked, why ſo ſcanty, than 
why ſuperfluous ? and, in a little repalt, 
intended only for refreſhment, it may be 
better that a gueſt ſhould riſe with an ap- 
petite, than a ſurfeit. Therefore I reſt, 


Sir, | Your's, &c. 


T9 


To my moft Worthy 
FATHER * and FRIEND, 


Mr. ISAAC WALTON, 
The N 


EIN G you were pleaſed, 
& ſome years paſt, to grant 
me your free leave to do 
what I have here at- 
tempted; and obſerving you never 
retract any promiſe, when made in 


* The reader will ſee the reaſon why Cotton calls 
| A Walton his father, in a ſubſequent note. 
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favour even of your meaneſt friends, 
1 accordingly expect to ſee theſe 
following particular directions for 
the taking of a Trout, to wait upon 
your better and more general rules 
for all ſorts of angling: and, though 
mine be neither ſo perfect, ſo well 
digeſted, nor indeed ſo handſomely 
eoucht, as they might have been, in 
ſo long a time as ſince your leave was 
granted, yet I dare affirm them to 
be generally true: and they had ap- 
peared too in ſomething a neater 
dreſs, but that I was ſurprized with 
the ſudden news of a ſudden new 
edition of your Complete Angler 3 ſo 
that, having but a little more than 
ten days time to turn me in, and rub 
up my memory; for, in truth, I 


have 
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have not, in all this long time, 
though I have often thought on't, 
and almoſt as often reſolved to go 
preſently about it, I was forc'd upon 
the inſtant to ſcribble what I here 
preſent you : which I have alſo en- 
deavoured to accommodate to your 
own method. And, if mine be clear 
enough for the honeſt brothers of the 
angle readily to underſtand, which is 
the only thing I aim at, then I have 
my end, and ſhall need to make no 
further apology ; a writing of this 
kind not requiring, if I were maſter 
of any ſuch thing, any eloquence to 
ſet it off, or recommend it: ſo that 
if you, in your better judgment, or 
kindneſs rather, can allow it paſſable, 


for a thing of this nature, you will 
A a 2 then 
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then do me honour if the cypher, 
fixed and carved in the front of my 
little fiſhing-houſe, may be here ex- 
plained: and to permit me to attend 
you in publick, who, in private, have 
ever been, am, and ever reſolve to 


be, 


81 R, 
Your moft aſtectionate Son, 


Berisford, 10th # . 
2 And Servant, 


Charles Cotton. 
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My moſt HonouRtD FRIEND, 


CHARLES COTTON, E/; 


SIR, 


PLES OU now ſee I have returned you 
| 5 your very pleaſant and uſeful diſ- 
&Þ courſe of The Art of Fly-fiſhing, 
d printed juſt as it was ſent me. 
Vor I have been ſo obedient to your deſires, as 
to endure all the praifes you have ventured to 
fix upon me in it. And, when I have thanked 
you ſor them, as the effetts of an undi/ſembled 
love ; then, let me tell you, Sir, that I will 
lag endeavour to live up to the character 
you have given of me, of there were no other 
reaſon, vet for this alone, that you, that love 
me ſo well, and always think what you ſpeak, 
may not, for my jake, ſuffer by a mijlake in 

your Judgment. 
And, Sir, I have ventured to fill a part of 
your margin, by way of paraphraſe, for the 


a 3 reader's 
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reader's clearer underſtanding the fituation, 
both of your fiſhing- houſe, and the pleaſant- 
neſs of that you dwell in. And ] have ven- 
tured alſo to give him a copy of verſes that you 
were pleaſed to ſend me, now ſome years paſt, 
in which be may ſee a good picture of both; 

and ſo much of your own mind too, as will 
make any reader, that is bleſt with a generous 
ſoul, to love you the better. I confeſs, that for 
doing this you may juſily judge me too bold; if 
you do, 1 will jay ſo too; and ſo far commute for 
my offence, that, though I be more than a bun- 
dred miles from you, and in the eighty-third 
year of my age, yet I will forget both, and 
next month begin a pilgrimage to beg your par- 


aon; for I would die in your favour, and till 
then will live, 


London, 
April 29, 1676. SI R, 


Your moſt affectionate 


Father and Friend, 


IS AAC WALTON, 


THE 
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RETIREMENT. 


STANZES IRREGULIERS, 
. 
Mr. ISAAC WALTON. 


1. 
WS oJ Cork Arewel, thou buſy world, and may 
S ne ſnever meet again: 
TM — * ere I can eat, and ſleep, and pray, 
id do more good in one ſhort day, 
Than he who his whole age out-wears 
Upou the moſt conſpicuous theatres, 
Where nought but vanity and vice appears. 


II. 
Good God! how feet are all things here! 
How beautiful the fields appear ! 
How cleanly do we feed and lie! 
Lord] what good hours do we keep ! 
How quietly we ſleep ! 
What peace ! what unanimity ! 
How innocent from the lewd faſbion 
Is all cur bufineſs, all our recreation 
Aa4 III. 
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Ob, how happy bere's our leiſure ! 
Oh, how innocent our pleaſure ! 
Ob, ye vallies, Oh, ye mountains! 
Ob, ye groves, and chryſtal fountains ! 
He I love at liberty, 
By turns to come and viſit ye! 


IV. 
Dear ſolitude, the ſoul's beſt friend, 
That man acquainted with himſelf doſt make; 
And, all his Maker's wonder to intend, 
With thee ] here converſe at will, 
And would be glad to do fo ſtill, 
For it is thou alone that keep'ſt the ſoul awake. 


v. 
Hew calm and quiet a delight 
Put, alone, 
To read, and meditate, and write, 
By none offended, and offending none ! 
To walk, ride, ft, , or ſleep at one's own eaſe ! 
Aud, pleaſing a man's ſelf, nene other to diſpteaſe. 


VI. 

Oh my beloved nymph, fair Dove 
Princeſs of rivers! het I love 
Upon thy flow'ry banks to lie, 

And view thy ſilver ſtream, 
When gilded by a ſummers beam ! 
And in it all thy wanton try, 

Playing at liberty : 
And with my angle upon them, 
The all of treachery 


Jever learnt, induſtriouſly to try. 
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VII. 
Such ſtreams, Rome's yellow Tyber cannot ſhow, 
The Iberian T agus, or Ligurian Po; 
The Maeſe, the Danube, and the Rhine, 
Are puddle-water all compar'd with thine : 
And Loire's pure ſtreams yet too polluted are 
With thine much purer to compare : 
The rapid Garonne, and the winding Seine, 
Are both too mean, 

Beloved Dove, with thee 

To vie priority: 
Nay, Tame and Iſis, when conjoin'd, ſubmit, 
And lay their trophies at thy filver feet. 


VIII. 
Oh my beloved rocks, that riſe 
To awe the eartk and brave the 
From ſome aſpirmg mountain's crown, 
How dearly do I love, 
Giddy with pleaſure to look down : 
And from the vales lo view the heights above! 
Ob my beloved caves ! from dog-ſtar's heat, 
And all anxicties, my ſafe retreat: 
What ſafety, privacy, what true delight, 
In. the artificial night, 
Your gloomy entrails make, 
Have I taken, do I take! 
How oft when grief has made me fly 
To hide me from ſociety, 
Ev'n of my deareſt friends, have 1 
In your receſſes friendly ſhade, 
All my ſorrows open laid, 


And my moſt ſecret woes intruſted to your privacy ! 


IX. 


[win ]- 
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Lord ! would men let me alone, 
What an over-happy one 

Should I think myſelf to be, 
Might I in this deſert place, 
Which moſt men in diſcourſe diſgrace, 

Live but undiſturb'd and free! 
Here in this deſpis'd receſs, 

Would I, maugre winter's cold, 
And the ſummer's worſt exceſs, 
Try to live out to ſixty full years old! 

And all the while, 

Without an envious eye, 

On any thriving under fortune”s ſmile, 
Contented live, and then contented die. 
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Contemplative Man's Recreation. 
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PART II. * 


EH F A 


P IS cATOR JuN TOR, and VIATOR. 
PISCAT OR. 


YOU are happily overtaken, Sir; 
may a man be ſo bold as to enquire 
how far you travel this way ? | 
Viator. Yes ſure, Sir, very freely; 
though it be a queſtion I eannot very 
well reſolve you, as not knowing mylelf how 
far it is to Aſoborn, where I intend to-night to 
take up my inn. 
: | Piſcat. 


* The reader will find this Second Part written in a more 
correct flile than that of Walton; which, though it has 


its 
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Piſcat Why. then, Sir, ſeeing I perceive you 
to be a ſtranger in theſe parts, I ſhall rake upon 
me to inform you, that from the town you laſt 
came through, called Brelsford *, it is five 
miles; and you are not yet above half a mile 
on this ſide. 

Viat. So much! I was told it was but ten 
miles from Derby; and methinks I have rode 
almoſt ſo far already. 

Piſcat. O, Sir, find no fault with large mea- 
ſure of good land, which Der5yfhrre abounds in, 
as much as moſt counties of England. 

Viat. It may be 10; and good land, I confeſs, 
affords a pleaſant prolpect: but by your good 
leave, Sir, large meaſure of foul way is not al- 
together ſo acceptable. 

Piſcat. True, Sir, but the foul way ſerves to 
juſtify the fertility of the ſoil, according to the 
proverb, There! is good land where there is 
« foul way;” and is of good uſe to inform you 
of the riches of the country you are come into, 
and of its continual travel and traffick to the 
country-rown you came from; which is alſo very 
obſervable by the fulneſs of its road, and the 
loaden horſes you mect every where upon the 
Way. | . 
Viat. Well, Sir, I will be content to think as 
well of your country as you would deſire; and! 
{hall have a great deal of reaſon both to think and 
its beauties, it muſt be confeſſed, is frequently looſe, and 
ſordetimes ungrammatical. An attempt to correct it would 
have led the editor, by inſenſible degrees, to forget that his 
author was a plain, artleſs, unaffected writer, and to have 
impoſed upon his readers that for Vallon's, which he would 
not have known were he living to read it. 
* * Bralesford. Spelman's Villare. 

| | to 
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to ſpeak very well of you, if I may obtain the 
ou WW happineſs of your company to the fore-mentioned 
on place, provided your affairs lead you that way, 
alt W and that they will permit you to ſlack your pace, 
Ve WW out of complacency to a traveller utterly a ſtran- 
ile ger in theſe parts, and who am till to wander 
turther out of my own knowledge. 
en Piſcat. Sir, you invite me to my own advan- 
de nge, and I am ready to attend you, my way 
lying through that town; but my buſineſs, that 
a- 8, my home, ſome miles beyond it: however, I 
in, ſhall have time enough to lodge you in your 
quarters, and afterwards to perform my own 
ls, journey. In the mean time, may I be ſo bold 


od as to enquire the end of your journey ? 
al- Viat. Tis imo Lancaſhire, Sir, and about 
| ſome bulineſs of concern to a near relation of 
(0 mine: for I aſſure you, I do not uſe to take fo 
he long journies as from Eſſex, upon the ſingle ac- 
* count of pleaſure. 
ou Piſcat. From thence, Sir! I do not then won- 
o, der you fhould appear diflatisfied with the length 
he of the miles, and the foulneſs of the way : though 
77 lam ſorry you ſhould begin to quarrel with them 
he ſo ſoon; for believe me, Sir, you will find the 
he miles much longer, and the way much worle, 
defore you come to your journey's end. 
as Viat. Why truly, Sir, for that I am prepared 
11 to expect the worſt; but methinks the way is 
nd mended, ſince I had the good fortune to fall into 
ind your good company. | 
uld Piſcat. You are not obliged to my company - 
1 for that; but becauſe you are already paſt the 
11g worſt, and the greatelt part of your way to your 
lodging. | 


Viat. 
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Viat. I am very glad to hear it, both for the 
eaſe of myſelf and my horſe; but eſpecially 
becauſe I may then expect a freer enjoyment of 
your converſation; though the ſhortneſs of the 
way will, I fear, make me loſe it the ſooner, 

Piſcat. That, Sir, is not worth your care; and 
I am ſure you deſerve much better, for bein 
content with ſo ill company: but we have al- 
ready talked away two miles of your journey; 
for, from the brook before us, that runs at the 
foot of this ſandy hill, you have but three miles 
to Aſhborn. 

Viat. I meet every where in this country with 
theſe little brooks, and they look as if they were 
full of fiſh; have they not Trouts in them ? 

Piſcat. That 1s a queſtion which 1s to be ex- 
cuſed in a ſtranger, as you are; otherwiſe, give 
me leave to tell you, it would ſeem a kind of 
affront to our country, to make a doubt of what 
we pretend to be famous for, next, if not before, 
our malt, wool, lead, and coal; for you are to 
underſtand, that we think we have as many fine 
rivers, rivulets and brooks, as any country what- 
ever; and they are all full of Trouts, and ſome 
of them the beſt, it is ſaid, by many degrees, 
in England. 

Viat. I was firſt, Sir, in love with you; and. 
now ſhall be ſo enamoured of your country, by 
this account you give me of it, as to wiſh myſelt 
a Derbyſhire man, or at leaſt that I might live in 
it: for you muſt know I am a pretender to the 
angle, and, doubtleſs, a Trout affords the molt 
plcafure to the angler of any fort of fiſh what- 
ever; and the beſt Trouts muſt needs make 
the beſt ſport: but this brook, and ſome 8 
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1 have met with upon this way, are too full of 
wood for that recreation. 

Piſcat. This, Sir! why this, and ſeveral others 
like it, which you have paſt, and ſome that you 
are like to paſs, have ſcarce any name amongſt 
us: but we can ſhew you as fine rivers, and as 
clear from wood, or any other incumbrance to 
hinder an angler, as any you ever ſaw; and for 
clear beautiful ſtreams, Haniſbire itſelf, by Mr. 
Jaac Walton's good leave, can ſhew none ſuch, 
nor 1 think any country in Europe. 

Viat. You go far, Sir, in the praife of your 
country rivers, and I perceive have read Mr. 
Walton's Complete Angler, by your naming of 
Haniſbire; and I pray what is your opinion of 
that book ? 

Piſcat. My opinion of Mr. Walton's book is 
the ſame with every man's that underſtands any 
thing of the art of angling, that it is an excel- 
lent good one, and that the fore- mentioned gen- 
tleman underſtands as much of fiſh, and fiſhing, 
as any man living : but I muſt tell you further, 
that I have the happineſs to know his perſon, 
and to be intimately acquainted with him, and 
in him to know the worthieſt man, and to enjoy 
the beſt, and the trueſt friend any man ever 
had: nay, I fhall yer acquaint you further, that 
he gives me leave to call him father, and I hops 
is not yet aſhamed to own me for his adopted 
lon “. 


Viat, 


* Tt was a conſtant practice with thoſe who had made diſ- 
coveries in chemiſtry and judicial aſtrology, to adopt fa- 
vourite perſons for their ſons, to whom they imparted their 
ſecrets, 4/omole, in bis Diary, p. 25. fays, * Mr. Back- 


66 houſe, 
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Viat. In earneſt, Sir, I am raviſhed to meet 
with a friend of Mr. 1/aac Walton's, and one 
that does him ſo much right in ſo good and true 
a character; for I muſt boaſt to you, that I have 
the good fortune to know him too, and came ac- 
quainted with him much after the ſame manner [ 
do with you; that he was my maſter who firſt 
taught me to love angling, and then to become 
an angler ; and to be plain with you, I am the 
very man deciphered in his book under the name 
of Venator; for I was wholly addicted to the 
chace, till he taught me as good, a more quiet, 
innccent, and leſs dangerous diverſion. 

Piſcat. Sir, I think myſelf happy in your ac- 
quaintance, and before we part ſhall entreat leave 
to embrace you; you have faid enough to re- 

commend you to my belt opinion: for my father 
Walton will be ſeen twice in no man's company 
he does not like, and likes none but ſuch as he 
believes to be very honeſt men ; which is one of 
the beſt arguments, or at leaſt of the beſt teſti- 
monies I have, that I either am, or that he 
thinks me, one of "thoſe, ſeeing I have not yet 
found him weary of me. _— | 

Viat. You ſpeak like a true friend, and in 

doing fo render yourſelf worthy of his friend- 


* houſe told me, I muſt now needs be his ſon, becauſe he 
% had communicated ſo many ſecrets to me.” And, a little 
after, p. 27. ** My father Backhouſe, lying fiek in Fleet- 
frreet, told me, in ſyllables, the true matter of the philo- 
„ ſopher's ſtone, which he bequeathed to me as a legacy.” 
And, in imitation of this practice, Ben Johnſon had ſeve- 
ral Adopted ſons, to the number of twelve or fourteen ; 
among whom were, Cartwright, Randolph, and Alexander 
Brome ; and it ſhould ſeem by the text, that Walton fol- 

lowed it, by adopting Cotton for his ſan, HOY 
6 ſhip. 
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ſhip. . May I be ſo bold as to aſk your 
name ? s 

. Piſcat. Yes ſurely, Sir, and if you pleaſe, a 
much nicer queſtion, my name is——and I intend 
to ſtay long enough in your company, if 1 find 
you do not diſlike mine, to aſk your's too. In the 
mean time, becauſe we are now almoſt at Aſ»horn, 
I ſhall freely and bluntly tell you, that I am a 
brother of the angle too, and, peradventure, can 
give you ſome inſtructions how to angle for a 
Trout in a clear river, that my father Walton him- 
ſelf will not diſapprove, though he did either 
purpoſely omit, or did not remember them, when 
you and he fat diſcourſing under the ſycamore- 
tree. And being you have already told me 
whither your journey is intended, and that I am 
better acquainted with the country than you are, 
I will heartily and earneſtly entreat, you will not 
think of ſtaying at this town; but go on with me 
fix miles further, to my houſe, where you ſhall 
be extreamly welcome; it is directly in your way; 
we have day enough to perform our journey, and 
as you like your entertainment, you may there 
repoſe yourſelf a day or cwo, or as many more as 
your occaſions will permit, to recompenſe the 
trouble of ſo much a longer journey. 
Viat. Sir, you ſurpriſe me with ſo friendly an 
invitation upon ſo ſhort acquaintance : but how 
advantageous ſoever it would be to me, and that 
my haſte, perhaps, is not fo great, but it might 


diſpenſe with ſuch a divertiſement as I promiſe 


myſelf in your company ; yet I cannot, in mo- 
deſty, accept your offer, and muſt therefore beg 
your pardon : I could otherwiſe, 1 confeſs, be 


See Part I. Page 105. 
B b glad 
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glad to wait upon you, if upon no other ac- 
count but to talk of Mr. Jaac Walton, and to 
receive thofe inſtructions you ſay you are able to 
give me for the deceiving a Trout; in which art 
I will not deny, but that I have an ambition to 
be one of the greateſt deceivers ; though I can- 
not forbear freely to tell you, that I think it hard 
to ſay much more than has been read to me 
upon that ſubject. 

Piſcat. Well, Sir, I grant that too; but you 
muſt know that the variety of rivers require dif- 
ferent ways of angling : however, you ſhall 
have the beſt rules I am able to give, and I will 
tell you nothing I have not made myſelf as certain 
of, as any man can be in thirty years experience, 
for ſo long I kave been a dabbler in that art; and 
that if you pleaſe to ftay a few days, you ſhall 
in a very great meaſure fee made good to you. 
But of that hereafter ; and now, Sir, if | am not 
miſtaken, I have half overcome you; and that! 
may wholly conquer that modeſty of your's, I 
will take upon me to be ſo familiar as to ſay, you 
muſt accept my invitation; which, that you may 
the more eaſily be perſuaded to do, I will tell you 
that my houſe ſtands upon the margin of one of 
the fineſt rivers for Trouts and Grayling in Eng- 
land; that I have lately built a little fiſning- houſe 
upon it, dedicated to anglers, over the door of 
which you will ſee the two firſt letters of my fa- 
1 ther Waltons name and mine twiſted 
77 — in Cypher “; that you ſhall lie in the 
98 ſame bed he has ſometimes been con- 
tented with, and have ſuch country entertain- 
ment as my friends ſometimes accept; and be as 
welcome too as the beſt friend of them all. 


6 : Viet. 
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Viat. No doubt, Sir, but my maſter Walton 
found good reaſon to be ſatisfied with his enter- 
tainment in your houſe; for you who are fo 
friendly to a mere ſtranger, who deſerves ſo little, 
muſt needs be exceeding kind and free to him 
who deſerves fo much, 

Piſcat, Believe me, no; and ſuch as are inti- 
mately acquainted with that gentleman, know 
him to be a man, who will not endure to be treat- 
ed like a ſtranger, So that his acceptation of my 
poor entertainments, has ever been a pure effe& 
of his own humility and good-nature, and nothin 
elſe. But, Sir, we are now going down the Spittle- 
hill into the town; and therefore let me impor- 
tune you ſuddenly to reſolve, and moſt earneſtly 
not to deny me. | 

Viat. In truth, Sir, I am ſo overcome by your 
bounty, that I find I cannor, but muſt render my- 
ſelf wholly to be diſpoſed by you. 1 

Piſcat. Why that's heartily and kindly ſpoken, 
and 1 as heartily thank you; and being you have 
abandoned yourſelf to my conduct, we will only 
call and drink a glaſs on horſeback at the Talbot, 
and away. 

Viat. I attend you; but what pretty river is 
this, that runs under this ſtone bridge? has it 
a name? + 

Piſcat. Yes, *tis called Henmore, and has in it 
both Trout and Grayling ; but you will meet 
with one or two better anon. And ſo ſoon as we 
are paſt through the town, I will endeavour, by 


ſuch diſcourſe as beſt likes you, to paſs away the 


time till you come to your ill quarters. Ny 
Viat. We can talk of nothing with which I ſhall 
be more delighted than of rivers and angling. 
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Piſcat. Let thoſe be the ſubjects then; but we 
are now come to the Talbot; What will you 
drink, Sir, ale or wine? 

Viat. Nay, I am for the country liquor, Derby- 
Hire ale, if you pleaſe; for a man ſhould nor, 
methinks, come from London to drink wine in 
the Peak. 

Piſcat. Youare in the right; and yet let me tell 

you, you may drink worſe French wine in many 
taverns in London, than they have ſometimes at 
this houſe. What hoe! bring us a flaggon of your 
beſt ale; and now, Sir, my ſervice to you, a good 
health to the honeft gentleman you know of, 
and you are welcome into the Peak. 

Viat. IT thank you, Sir, and preſent you my 
ſervice again, and to all the honeſt brothers of 
the angle. | | 

Piſcat. Il pledge you, Sir: fo, there's for your 
ale, and farewel. Come, Sir, let us be going, for 
the fun grows low, and I would have you look 
about you as you ride; for you will ſee an odd 
country, and fights that will ſeem ſtrange to 
you. 


CHAP. IL 


PISCATOR. 


O, Sir, now we have got to the top of the 

8 hill out of town, look about you, and tell 
me how you like the country. 

Fiat. Bleſs me, what mountains are here! 

are we not in Males ? 


Piſcat. 
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Piſcat. No, but in almoſt as mountainous a 
country; and yet theſe hills, though high, bleak, 
and craggy, breed and feed good beef and mut- 
ton, above ground, and afford good ſtore of 
lead within. | 1 

Viat. They had need of all thoſe commodities 
to make amends for the ill landſkip: but 1 
hope our way does not lie over any of theſe, for 
I dread a precipice. 5 

Piſcat. Believe me, but it does, and down one 
eſpecially, that will appear a little terrible to a 
ſtranger : though the way is paſſable enough, 
and ſo paſſable, that we who are natives of theſe 
mountains, and acquainted with them, diſdain 
to alight. 5 

Viat. I hope though, that a foreigner is pri- 
vileged to uſe his own diſcretion, and that 1 
may have the liberty to entruſt my neck to the 
fidelity of my own feer, rather than to thoſe of my 
horſe, for I have no more at home. | 

Piſcat. *T were hard elſe. But in the mean 
time, I think 'twere beſt, while this way 1s pretty 
even, to mend our pace, that we may be paſt 
that hill J ſpeak of; to the end your apprehen- 
ſion may not be doubled, for want of light to 
diſcern the eaſineſs of the deſcent. ; 

Viat. I am willing to put forward as faſt as my 

beaſt will give me leave, though I fear nothing 
in your company. But what pretty river is this 
we are going into ? 
Piſcat. Why this, Sir, is called Bently- brook, 
and is full of very good Trout and Grayling; but 
ſo encumbered with wood in many places, as s 
tr oubleſome to an angler. | 
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Viat. Here are the prettieſt rivers, and the 
ao of them in this country that ever I ſaw; 
5 oa know how many you have in the coun- 


15e I know them all, and they were not hard 
to reckon, were it 9 the trouble, but the 
moſt conſiderable of them I will preſently name 
you, And to begin where we now are, for you 
muſt know we are now upon the very ſkirts of 
Derbyſhire , we have firſt the river Dove, that we 
ſhall come to by and by, which divides the two 
counties of Derby and Stafford for many miles 
together; and is ſo called from the ſwiftneſs of its 
current, and that ſwiftneſs occaſioned by the de- 
clivity of its courſe, and by being ſo ſtrained in 
that courſe betwixt the rocks; by which, and 
thoſe very high ones, it is hereabout, for four or 
five miles, confined in a very narrow ſtream. 
A river that from a contemptible fountain, which 
J can cover with my hat, by the confluence of 
other rivers, rivulets, brooks, and rills, is ſwell- 
ed, before it falls into Trent, a little below Eg- 
gington, where it loſes the name, to ſueh a breadth 
and depth, as to be in moſt places navigable, 
were not the paſſages frequently interrupted with 
fords and wears, and has as fertile banks as any 
river in England, none excepted. And this river, 
from its head, for a mile or two, is a black water, 
as all the reſt of the Derbyſhire rivers of note ori- 
ginally are, for they all ſpring from the moſſes ; 
but is in a few miles travel, ſo clarified by the 
addition of ſeveral clear and very great ſprings, 
bigger than itſelf, which guſh out of the lime- 
ſtone rocks, that before it comes to my houſe, 
which Is but ſix or ſeven miles from its ſource, 
| you 
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vou will find it one of the pureſt cryſtaline 
ſtreams you have ſeen. | | 
Viat. Does Trent ſpring in theſe parts ? 
Piſcat. Yes, 1n thele parts; not in this county, 
but ſomewhere towards the upper end of Stafford- 
ſhire, I think not far from a place called Trencham, 
and thence runs down not far from Stafford to 
Wolſy-bridge, and waſhing the ſkirts and purlieus 
of the foreſt of Needwood, runs down to Burton in 
the ſame county; thence it comes into this where 
we now are, and running by $zarkftoy and Dun- 
nington, receives Derwent at Mildon, and fo to 
Nottingham, thence to Newark, and by Gainſbo- 
rough to Kingſion upon Hull, where it takes the 
name of Humber, and thence falls into the ſea 
but that the map will beſt inform you. 
Viat. Know you whence this river Trent de- 
rives its name ? 
Piſcat. No, indeed; and yet I have heard it 
often diſcours'd upon, when ſome have given its 
denomination from the fore- named Trentham, 
though that ſeems rather a derivative from it; 
others have ſaid it is ſo called from thirty rivers 
that fall into it, and there loſe their names; which 
cannot be neither, becauſe it carries that name 
from its very fountain, before any other rivers 
fall into it; others derive it from thirty ſeveral 
ſorts of fiſh that breed there; and that is the moſt 
likely derivation : but be it howit will, it is doubt- 
leſs one of the fineſt rivers in the world, and 
the moſt abounding with excellent Salmon, and 
all forts of delicate fiſh. Sa | 
Viat. Pardon me, Sir, for tempting you into 
this digreſſion, and then proceed to your other 
| ; B b 4. rivers, 
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rivers, for J am mightily delighted with this 
diſcourſe. 

Piſcat. It was no interruption, but a very ſea- 
ſonable queſtion ; for Trent is not only one of our 
Derbyſvirc rivers, but the chief of them, and 
into which all the ref pay the tribute of their 
names; which I had, perhaps, forgot to infiſt up- 
ON, being got to the other end of the county, had 

you not awoke my memory. But I will now 
proceed; and the next river of note, for J will 
take them as they lie eaſtward from us, is the 
river Wye; 1 ſay of note, for we have two leſſer 
betwixt us and it, namely, Lathkin and Bradford; 
of which Lathkin i is, by many degrees, the pureſt 

and moſt tranſparent ſtream that I ever yet ſaw, 
either at home or abroad; and breeds, tis ſaid, the 
reddeſt, and the beſt Trouts in England; but 
neither of thele are to be reputed rivers, being no 
better than great ſprings. The river HMye then 
has its ſource near unto Buxton, a town ſome ten 
miles from hence, famous for a warm bath, and 
| which you are to ride through in your way to 
- Mancheſter; a black water too at the fountain, 
but by the ſame reaſon with Dove, becomes very 
ſoon a moſt delicate clear river, and breeds ad- 
mirable Trout and Grayling, reputed by thoſe, 
who, by living upon its banks are partial to it, 
the beſt of any; and this running down by Afford, 
Bakewell, and Hadden, at a town a little lower, 
called Roweſley, falls into Derwert, and there loſes 
its name“. The next in order i is Derwent, a black 


water 


By this i it appears, that there are two rivers in England 
that bear the name of Vie; the former Wye, occaſionally 
| | men- 


nt KK 
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water too, and that not only from its fountain, 
but quite through its progreſs, not having theſe 
cryſtal ſprings to waſh and cleanſe it which 
the two fore-mentioned have; but abounds with 
Trout and Grayling, ſuch as they are, towards 
its ſource, and with Salmon below; and this 
river, from the upper and utmoſt part of this 
county, where it ſprings, taking its courſe b 


'Chatfworth, Darley, Matloct, Derby, Burrow- Aſh, 


and Awberſon, falls into Trent at a place called 
Wildon, and there loſes its name. The eaſt ſide 
of this county of Derby is bounded by little in- 


conſiderable rivers, as Awber, Erotvays, and the 
like, ſcarce worth naming, hut trouty too; and 


further we are not to enquire. But, Sir, I have 
carried you, as a man may ſay, by water, till we 
are now come to the deſcent of the formidable 
hill T told you of, at the foot of which runs the 
river Dove, which I cannot but love above all 


the reſt, and therefore prepare yourſelf to be a 


little frighted, 


Viat. Sir, I ſee you would fortify me, that I 
ſhould not ſhame myſelf; but I dare follow 


mentioned, p. 143, 149, 153, and elſewhere in this work, 


has, as well as the Severn, its head in the Plinilimmon hills, 
on the borders of Montgomery and Cardiganſhires ; from 
whence, as its Latin name, Vaga, imports, wandering 
through part of Brecknockfhire, it, near the Hay, enters He- 
refordſbire, and at Mordiford, within four miles of Hereford, 
receives the Lug; from thence, paſſing on to Ry/, it enters 
Monmouthſhire, and falls into the Severn below Chepſtoæu. 
It abounds with that ſmall ſpecies of fiſh called Laſt 
ſpring ; for which ſee page 153 ; and alſo with Grayling. 
And here it may bs neceſſary to remark, that the names 
of Avon, Ouſe, Stoure, and ſome others, are common to 
many rivers in England, as that of Dulas is to numbers in 
Wales. See notes on the Polyolbion, ſong the fixth. 


where 
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where you pleaſe to lead me, and I ſee no danger 
yet; for the deſcent, methinks, 1 is thus far green, 
even, and eaſy. 

Piſcat. You will like it worſe preſently, when 
you come to the brow of the hill; and now we 
are there, what think you ? 

Viat. What do | think? Why I think i it the 
ſtrangeſt place that ever, ſure, men and horſes 
went down; and that, if there be any ſafety at 
all, the ſafeſt way is to alight. 
| Piſcat. I think ſo too for you, who are mount- 
ed upon a beaſt not acquainted with theſe ſlip- 
1 ſtones; and though l frequently ride down, 

ill alight too to bear you company, and to 

lead you the way; and, if you pleaſe, my man 
ſhall lead your horſe. 
Viat. Marry, Sir, and thank you too; for ! 
am afraid I ſhall have enough to do to look to 
myſelf; and with my horſe in my hand ſhould 
be in a double fear, Les. of breaking my neck, 
and my horſe's falling on me; for it is as ſteep 
as a penthouſe. 

Piſcat, To look down from * it appears 
ſo, I confeſs ; but the path winds and turns, and 
will not be found fo troubleſome. 

Viat, Would I were well down though! 
Hoilt thee ! there's one fair *ſcape! theſe ſtones 
are ſo ſlippery I cannot ſtand ! yet again ! I think 
J were belt lay my heels | in my neck, and tumble 
down. 

Piſcat. If you think your heels will defend 
your neck, that is the way to be ſoon at the bot- 
tom; but give me your hand at this broad ſtone, 
and hen the worſt ts Paſt, 
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* Viat. 1 thank you, Sir, I am now paſt it, I can 
eo myſelf. What's here, the ſign of a bridge? 
en Do you uſe to travel with wheelbarrows in this 
we country ? | 

Piſcat. Not that I ever ſaw, Sir. Why do you 

the ak that queſtion? | 
6 Viat. Becauſe this bridge certainly was made 
at I for nothing elſe; why a mouſe can hardly go 


over it: *tis not two fingers broad. 

Piſcat. You are pleaſant, and I am glad to 
ſee you ſo : but J have rid over the bridge many 
a dark night, 

Viat. Why acccording to the French proverb, 
and *tis a good one among a great many of 
worſe ſenſe and found that language abounds 
in, Ce que Dieu garde, eſt bien garde, They whom 
God takes care of are in ſaſe protection: but, 
let me tell you, I would not ride over it for a 
thouſand pounds, nor fall off it for two; and 
yet I think dare venture on foot, though if you 
were not by to laugh at me, I ſhould do it on 
all four. 

Piſcat. Well Sir, your mirth becomes you, 
and I am glad to ſee you ſafe over; and now you 
are welcome into Staffordſhire. 

Viat. How, Staffordſhire! What do I there 
trow! there is not a word of Staffordſbire in all 
my direction. | 
Piſcat. You ſee you are betrayed into it; but 
it ſhall be in order to ſomething that will make 
amends, and *tis but an ill mile or two out of 
r 
Viat. I believe all things, Sir, and doubt no- 
thing. Is this your beloved river Dove? Tis 
it, clear and ſwift indeed, but a very little one. 
. : | Piſcat, 
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Piſcat. You ſee it here at the worſt; we ſhall I 

come to it anon again after two miles riding, MW 

and ſo near as to lie upon the very banks. 

Vist. Would we were there once; but ! nope 
we have no more of theſe Alps to paſs over. 

Piſcat. No, no, Sir, only this aſcent before 
you, which you ſee is not very uneaſy, and then 
you will no more quarrel with your way. 

Viat. Well, if ever I come to London, of which 
many a man there, if he were in my place, would 
make a queſtion, 1 will fit down and write my 
travels, and, like Tom Corzate, print them at my 
own cbarge . Pray what do you call this hill we 
came down ? 

Piſcat, 


® Tom Coriate lived in the reign of king James the fir, Ne 
and, as Weed calls him, was the wherfone of all the wits of Will 
that age; and indeed, the alluſions to him, and to the fin- 
gular oddneſs of his character, are numberleſs. He travelled 
almoſt over Exrope on foot, and in that tour walked goo WIN 
miles with one pair of ſhoes, which he got mended at Zu. Wh 
rich. Afterwards he viſited Turkey, Per/ia, and the Great 
Mogul's dominions, travelling in ſo frugal a manner, that, 
as he tells his mother, in a letter to her in his ten months 
travels, between Alepppe and the Magul's court, he ſpent but 
three pounds flerling, living reaſonably well for about u- 
pence ſterling a day. He was a redoubted champion for 
the Chriftian religion, againſt the Mahometans and Pagan: ; 
in the defence whereof. he ſometimes riſqued his life. In 
Turkey, when a prieſt, as the cuſtom is, was proclaiming 
from a moſque-rower that Mahomet was a true prophet, 
Tom, in the 5 of his zeal, and in the face of the whole 
city, told the prieft be yd, and that his prophet was an in- 
poftor : and, at a City called Mollan, in the Eaft- Indies, he, 
in publick, made a ſet ſpeech to a Mahometan, who had called 
him giaur, or infidel, which he began thus: But, I pray 
« thee, tell me, thou Mahometan, 4% thou in ſadneſs call mt 
2 your That I do quoth he: Then, quoth I, in very. ſi- 
% ber ſadneſs J retort that ſhameful word in thy throat, and 
re tell thee plainly, that I am a muſſulman, and thou art 
. g 


* 
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Picat. We call it Hanfon-Toot. 
t I. i. Why, farewel Hanſon-Toot, I'll no more 
hall Non thee 3 I'll go twenty miles about frſt: Puh! 
8 NI ſweat, that my ſhirt ſticks to my back. 
Piſcat. Come, Sir, now we are up the hill, 
ope Mand now how do you? 

Viat. Why very well, I kbumbly thank you, Sir, 
fore ¶ nd warm enough, I aſſure you. What have we 
here, a church? As I'm an honeſt man, a very 
pretty church! Have you churches in this 
country, Sir ? 

Piſcat. You ſee we have: but had you ſeen 
zone, why ſhould you make that doubt, Sir? 

Viat. Why, if you will not be angry, I'II tell 
jou I thought myſelf a ſtage or two beyond 
Uriſtendam. 


Piſcat. Come, come, we'll reconcile you to 


| dur country before we part with you, if ſhew- 
% Nee you good ſport with angling will do it. 
"Iles WY Viat. My reſpect to you, and that together 


may do much, Sir; otherwiſe, to be plain with 
you, I do not find myſelf much inclined that way. 


@ giaur.“ He concludes thus: G to then, thou falſe 
" believer, fince by thy injurious imputation laid on me, in that 
" thou calked/# me giaur, thou haſt provoked me to ſpeak thus. 
I pray thee, let this mine ar/wer be a warning for thee not 
to ſeandalize me in the like manner any more; for the Chriſ- 
dan religion, which I profeſs, it /o dear and tender unto 
In ge, that neither thou, nor any other Mahometan, Hall, 
* ſcot-free, call me giaur, but that I ſhall quit you with an 
' anſaver much to the wonder of thoſe Mahometans.” Dixi. 
He died of the flux, occaſioned by drinking ſack at Surat, 
11617; having publiſhed his travels in a quarto volume, 
dich he called his Crudities; and to this circumſtance the 
aſape in the text is a manifeſt alluſion. See Aiben. Oxon, 
ol. I. Col. 422. Purchaſes Pilgrim, Part I. Book 4. 
hap. 17. Coriaze's letter from the court of the Great Mogu/, 


uarto, 1616. Pi 
iſcdſ. 
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Piſcat. Well, Sir, your raillery upon out 
mountains has brought us almoſt home; and 
look you where the ſame river of Dove has! again 
met us to bid you welcome, and to invite you 
to a diſh of Trouts to-morrow. 

Viat. 1s this the ſame we ſaw at the foot of 
Penmen-Maure ? It is a much finer river here, 

Piſcat. It will appear yet much finer to- mor. 
row. But look you, Sir, here appears the houſe, 
that is now like to be your inn, for want of x 
better. 

Viat. It appears on a ſudden, but not befor 
*twas looked for; it ſtands prettily, and here' 
wood about it too, but ſo young, as appears to 
be of your bwn planting. 

Piſcat. It is ſo; will it pleaſe you to alight 
Sir; and now permit me, after all your pains and 
dangers to take you in my arms, and to aſſure 
you; that you are infinitely welcome. 

Viat. I thank you, Sir, and am glad with all 
my heart I am here; for, in downright truth, 
I am exceeding weary. 

Piſcat. You will fleep ſo much the better; 
you ſhall preſently have a light ſupper, and to 
bed. Come, Sirs, lay the cloth, and bring what 
you have preſently, and let the gentleman” s bed be 
made-ready in the mean time, in my father Mal 
ton's chamber; and now, Sir, here is my ſervic 
to you, and once more welcome. 

Viat. Ay marry, Sir, this glaſs of good ſack 
has refreſhed me, and Fl make as bold with you 
meat, for the trot has got me a good ſtomach. 

Piſcat. Come, Sir, fall to then, you ſee m 
little ſupper is always ready when 1 come home; 
and ['Il make no ſtranger of you, 


- 


Fit 


Vit 
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Viat. That your meal is fo ſoon ready is a ſign 
our ſervants know your certain hours, Sir; 1 
confeſs I did not expect it ſo ſoon; but now *tis 
here, you fhall ſee I will make myfelf no ſtranger. 
Piſcat. Much good do your heart, and I thank 
you for that friendly word : and now, Sir, my 
ſervice to you in a cup of More-Land's ale: for 
ou are now in the More- Lands, but within a ſpit 


and a ſtride of the Peak ;*fill my friend his glals. 


Viat. Believe me you have good ale in the 
More-Lands, far better than that at Aſbbern. 
Piſcat. That it may ſoon be: for Aſpborn has, 
which is a kind of a riddle, always in it the beſt 
malt, and the worſt ale in England. Come, take 
away, and bring us ſome pipes, and a bottle of 
ale, and go to your own ſuppers. Are you for 
this diet, Sir ? 3 
Viat. Yes, Sir, I am for one pipe of tobacco; 
and I perceive your's is very good by the ſmell. 
Piſcat. The beſt I can get in London, I aſſure 
you *. But, Sir, now you have thus far com- 
$515: er l8 I pled 


* It ſhould ſeem, by what Walton ſays, Chap. X. that he 
was a ſmoaker: and the reader fees, by the paſſage 1a the 
text, that Piſcator, by whom we are to anderſtand Cotton 
bimſelf, is ſo curious as to have his tobacco from London. 
But our piſcatory diſciple may do as he pleaſes. 

Smoking, or, as the phraſe was, taking tobacco, was, 
in queen E/2ateth's and her incceffor's time, eſteemed 
the greateſt of all foppery. Ben Jobnſon, who mortally hated 
it, has numberleſs ſarcaſms againſt ſmoaking and ſmoakers ; 
all which are nothing, compared to thoſe” contained in that 
elegant work of our King James the firſt, intitled, 4 Counter 
blaſt io tobacco. Nor was the ordinary converſatron of this 


ſapient monarch leſs fraught with cogent reaſons and witty : - 


javectives againſt the uſe of that weed, as will appear from 


the following ſaying of his, extracted from 4 Collection of 
pgs witty 


iv 
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plied with my deſigns, as to take a troubleſome 
Journey into an ill country, only to ſatisfy me; 
how long may I hope to enjoy you? 

Viat. Why truly, Sir, as long as I conveniently 
can; and longer, I think, you would not have me. 

Piſcat. Not to your inconvenience by any 
means, Sir; but I ſee you are weary, and therefore 
I will preſently wait on you to your chamber, 
where take counſel of your pillow, and to-mor- 
row refolve me. Here, take the lights, and pray 
follow them, Sir. Here you are like to lie, and 
now I have ſhewed you your lodging, I be- 
ſeech you, command any thing you want, and 


ſo I wiſh you good reſt. 


Viat. Good night, Sir. 


witty apophthegms, delivered by him and others, at ſeveral 
times, and on ſundry occaſions, publiſhed in 12mo, 1671. 

«© That tobacco was the lively image and pattern of hell; 
« for that it had, by alluſion, init all the parts and vices of 
« the world whereby hell may be gained; to wit: Firſt, I. 
« avas a ſmoak ; 10 are the vanities of this world. Secondly, 
« If delighteth them who take it; ſo do the pleaſures of the 
« world delight the men of the world. Thirdly, I math 
c men drunken, and light in the bead; ſo do the vanities of 
« the world, men are drunken therewith, Fourthly, He 
« that taketh tobacco ſaith he cannot leave it, it doth bewitch 
« him: even 10 the pleaſures of the world make men loath 
« to leave them, they are for the moſt part ſo inchanted 
« with them: and further, beſides all this, Ir is lite hell 
« jn the very ſubſtance of it, for it is a flinking loath/one 


4 thing; and fo is hell. And further, his majeſty profeſ- 


« ſed that, were be to invite the devil to dinner, he ſhould 
« have three diſhes; 1. A pig; 2. A pole of ling and mu/- 
« tard; and 3. A pipe of tobacco for digeſture.” 

How ſententious and logical does this reaſoning appear ; 
nay, and how wittily is his majeſty's ridicule applied for 
the preſervation of the ſouls, as well as bodies, of his good 
ſubje&s ! 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. III. 
P1SCATOR. 


'O OD morrow, Sir; what! up and dreſt 
ſo early ? 

Viat. Yes, Sir, I have been dreſt this 
half hour; for I reſted ſo well, and have ſo 
great a mind either to take, or to ſee a Trout 
taken in your fine river, that I could no longer 
lie a bed. 

Piſcat. I am glad to ſee you ſo briſk this morn- 
ing, and ſo eager of ſport ; though I muſt tell 
you, this day proves ſo calm, and the ſun riſes 
ſo bright, as promiſes no great ſucceſs to the 
angler : but, however, we'll try, and, one way 


or other, we ſhall ſure do ſomething. What 


will you have to your breakfaſt, or what will 
you drink this morning ? | 1 
Viat. For breakfaſt, I never eat any, and for 
drink am very indifferent; but if you pleaſe to 
call for a glaſs of ale, I'm for you; and let it 
be quickly, if you pleaſe, for I long to ſee the 
__ fiſhing-houſe you ſpoke of, and to be at my 
eſſon. WW 
Piſcat. Well, Sir, you ſee the ale is come 
without calling; for though I do not know your's, 
my people know my diet, which 1s always one 
bal ſo ſoon as I am dreſt, and no more till 
inner; and ſo my ſervants have ſerved you. 
Viat. My thanks, and now, if you pleaſe, let 
us look out this fine morning. 
Piſcat. With all my heart; boy! take the key 
of my fiſhing · houſe, and carry down thoſe two 
C c angle- 
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angle-rods in the hall-window thither, with my 
fiſh-pannier, pouch, and landing- net; and ſtay 
you there till we come. Come, Sir, we'll walk 
after; where, by the way, I expe& you ſhould 
raiſe all the exceptions againſt our country you 
Can. 

Viat. Nay, Sir, do not think me fo ill- natured, 
nor ſo uncivil; 1 only made a httle bold with ir 
laſt night to divert you, and was only in jeſt. 

Pifcat. You were then in as good earneſt as! 
am now with you : but had you been really angry 
at it, I could not blame you: for, to ſay the 
truth, it is not very taking at firſt fight. But 
look you, Sir, now you are abroad, does not the 
ſun ſhine as bright here as in Eſſex, Middleſex, or 
Kent, or any of your ſouthern counties? 

Viat. Tis a delicate morning, indeed; and! 
now think this a marvellous pretty place. 

* Piſcat. Whether you think ſo or no, you can- 
not oblige me more than to fay ſo; and thoſe of 
my friends who know my humour, and are fo 
kind as to comply with it, uſually flatter me 
that way. But look you, Sir, now you are at 
the brink of the hill, how do you like my river, 
the vale it winds through like a ſnake, and the 
ſituation of my little Gſhing-houſe ? 

Viat. Froſt me, tis all very fine, and the houſe 
ſeems at this diſtance a neat building. 

Piſcat. Good enough for that purpoſe ; and 
here is a bowling-green too, cloſe by it; ſo though 
I am myſelf no very good bowler, I am not to- 
. rally devoted to my own pleaſure, but that 1 
have alſo ſome regard to other men's. And now, 
Sir, you are to come to the door, pray walk in, and 
there we will fir, and talk as long as you * 
_— tat, 
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iat. 
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— Viat. Stay, what's here over the door? Pisca- 
LY 

poor "JAY 4 2 the * * There is under this 
here; for I am one of them, tioned in the title- 
though one of the worſt; and Page, and ſome part 


— | th ing-hou 
here below it is the cypher too 4 n 


you ſpoke of, and tis prettily 3 the pleaſantne/3 
contrived. Has my maſter of the river, moun- 
Walton ever been here to ſee , and meadows 


it, for it ſeems new built + ? 77 07 Philip Sid. 


ney, or Mr. Cotton's father, were again alive to do it. 


Piſcat. Yes, he ſaw it cut in the ſtone before 
it was ſet up, but never in the poſture it now 
ſtands: for the houſe was but building when hewas 
laft here, and not raiſed ſo high as the arch of 
the door, and I am afraid he will not ſee it yet; 
: q 


F + Having been informed that the fiſhing-houſe here men- 
. fioned was yet ſtanding, I employed a very ingenious gentle- 
man, well known for the many excellent views he has given 
the publick of the Pea, and parts adjacent, to make a draw- 
- Ing of that and alſo of Pike pool, with the rock riſing in the 
. midſt thereof; both which are deſcribed Chap. VI. this he 
d accordingly did with great accuracy ; and from his drawings, 
the plate in the oppoſite page was engraved ; which it is 
' "imagined the reader will be pleaſed with, as it exhibits the 
very ſcene where this dialogue is ſuppoſed to have been 
held, and where, as we are aſſured, Cotton and Walton uſed 
to fiſh. Fa. ; 
On the outſide of the fiſhing-houſe are theportraits, as 
they are called, of Charles Cotton, Eſq; his ſervant the 
boy, and Mr. 1/aac Walton, painted in freſco : but, be- o 
ſides that, the habits beſpeak them to have been dran many 
years after their deaths : they are ſo wretchedly execured 
that it would have diſgraced this work to have inſerted 
them. A N OE 


— 
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for he has lately writ me word, he doubts his 
coming down this ſummer; which, I do aſſure 
you, was the worlt news he could poſſibly have 
ſent me. 

Viat. Men muit ſometimes mind their affairs 
to make more room for their pleaſures ; and *tis 
odds he is as much diſpleaſed with the buſineſs 
that keeps him from you, as you are that he 
comes not. But T am the moſt pleaſed with 
this little houfe, of any thing I ever ſaw : it ſtands 
in a kind of peninſula too, with a delicate clear 
river about it. I dare hardly go in, leſt I ſhould 
not like it ſo well within as without; but, by your 
leave, PW try. Why this. is better and better, 
fine lights, finely wainſcoted, and all exceeding 
neat, with a marble table, and all, in the middle 

Piſcat. Enough, Sir, enough, I have laid open 
to you the part where I can worſt defend my- 
ſelf; and now you attack me there. Come, 
boy, ſet two chairs, and whilſt I am taking a 
pipe of tobacco, which. is always my breakfaſt, 
we will, if you pleaſe, talk of ſome other ſub- 
 » _ | 
6 Viat. None fitter then, Sir, for the time and 
place, than thoſe inſtructions you promiſed. 
Piſcat. I begin to doubt, by ſomething I dil- 
cover in you, whether I am able to inſtruct you 
or no; though, if you are really a ſtranger to 
our clear northern. rivers, I ſtill think I can; 
and therefore, ſince it is yet too early in the 
morning at this time of the year, to-day being 
but the ſeventh of March, to caſt a fly upon the 
water, if you will direct me what kind of fiſhing 
for a Trout I ſhall read you a lecture on, I am 
willing and ready to obey you, 

Piat. 


— 
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Viat. Why, Sir, if you will ſo far oblige me, 
and that it may not be too troubleſome to, you, I 


would entreat you would run though the whole 


body of it; and I will not conceal from you, that 
I am fo far in love with you, your courteſy, and 


pretty Moreland feat, as to reſolve to ſtay with 


you long enough by intervals; tor I will not op- 
_ you, to hear all you can ſay upon that ſub- 
ject. 

Piſcat. You cannot oblige me more than by 
ſuch a promiſe; and therefore, without more ce- 
remony, I will begin to tell you, that my father 
Walton having read to you before, it would look 


like a preſumption 1n me, andperadventure would 


do ſo in any other man, to pretend to give leſ- 
ſons for angling after him, who, I do really be- 
lieve, underſtands as much of it, at leaft, as any 
man in England; did ] not pre- acquaint you, that 
I am not tempted to it by any vain opinion of 
myſelf, that T am able to give you better di- 
re&ions ; but having from my childhood pur- 
ſued the recreation of angling in very clear 
rivers, truly I think by much, ſome of them at 


leaſt the cleareſt in this kingdom, and the man- 


ner of angling here with us, by reaſon of that ex- 
ceeding clearneſs, being ſomething different from 
the method commonly uſed in others, which by 


being not near ſobright, admit of ſtronger tackle, 


and allow a nearer approach to the ſtream ; I 
may peradventure give you ſome inſtructions, 
that may be of uſe even in your own rivers, and 
ſhall bring you acquainted with more flies, and 
ſhew you how to make them, and with what 
dubbing too, than he has taken notice of in his 
CoMPLETE ANGLER. 

Cc 3 Viat. 
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Viat. I beſeech you, Sir, do; and if you will 
lend me your ſteel, I will light a pipe the while; 
for that is commonly my breakfaſt in a morning 
too. | 


— — — » _ — * — 
— 5 


. 


PISCAT OR. 


W HY then, Sir, to begin methodically, 


as a maſter in any art ſhould do; and 
] will not deny, but that 1 think myſelf 
a maſter in this, I ſhall divide angling for Trout 
or Grayling into theſe three ways; at the top; 
at the bottom; and in the middle. Which three 
ways, though they are all of them, as I ſhall 
hereafter endeavour to make it appear, in ſome 
fort common to both thoſe kinds of fiſh, yet are 
they not ſo generally and abſolutely fo, but that 
they will neceſſarily require a diſtinction, which, 
in due place, I will allo give you. : 
That which we call angling at the top, is 
with a fly; at the bottom with a ground-bait 
in the middle with a minnow or ground-bait. 
Angling at the top is of two ſorts; with a 
quick fly, or with an artificial fly. | 
That we call angling at the bottom, is alſo of 
two ſorts; by hand, or with a cork or float. 
That we call angling in the middle, is alſo of 
two ſorts ; with a minnow for a Trout, or with 
a ground-bait for a Grayling. 


of 
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Of all which ſeveral forts of angling, I will, 
if you can have the patience to hear me, give 
you the beſt account | can. 

Viat. The trouble will be your's, and mine 
the pleaſure and the obligation: I beſeech you 
therefore to proceed, 


Piſcat. Why then, firſt of fiy-fiſhing. 


— 


— 6 — „Ü—— 
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CHAP V. 
Of Frv-Fisnins. 


PISCATOR. 


L Y-fiſhing, or ſiſhing at the top, is, as 
F I ſaid before, of two two ſorts; with a 
natural and living fly, or with an artficial 

and made fly. | 
Firſt then, of the natural fly; of which we 
generally uſe but two ſorts, and thoſe but in 
the two months of May and June only; namely, 
the green-drake, and the ſtone fly; though I 
have made uſe of a third that way, called the 
camlet-fly, with very good ſucceſs, for Grayling ; 
but never ſaw it angled with by any other after 
this manner, my maſter only excepted, who 
died many years ago, and was one of the beſt 
anglers that ever I knew. | 
Theſe are to be angled with with a ſhort line, 
not much more than half the length of your 
rod, if the air be ſtill; or with a longer very 
near, or all out as long as your rod, if you 
have any wind to carry it from you. And this 


Cc4 way 
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way of fiſhing we call dapping, dabbing or dib- 
bling, wherein you are always to have your line 
flying before you, up or down the river, as the 
wind ſerves, and to angle as near. as you can to 
the bank of the ſame fide whereon you ſtand ; 
though where you ſee a fiſh riſe near you, you 
may guide your quick fly over him, whether 
in the middle, or on the contrary ſide; and if 
you are pretty well out of ſight, either by knee]- 
ing, or the interpoſition of a bank or buſh, 
you may almoſt be ſure to raiſe, and take him 
too, if it be preſently done; the fiſh will other- 
wiſe peradventure be removed to ſome other 
place, if it be in the ſtill deeps, where he is al- 
ways 1n motion, and roving up and down to 
Jook for prey ; though in a ſtream, you may al- 
ways almoſt, eſpecially if there be a good ſtone 
near, find him in the fame place. Your line 
ought in this caſe to be three good hairs next 
the hook, both by reaſon you are in this kind of 
angling to expect the biggeſt fiſh, and allo 
that wanting length to giye him line after he 
is ſtruck, you muſt be 10 rced to tug for it; to 
which J will alſo add, that not an inch of your 
line being to be ſuffered to touch the water in 
dibbing, it may be allowed to be the ſtronger. 
I ſhould now give you a deſcription of thoſe 
- flies, their ſhape and colour, and then give you 
an account of their breeding, and withal ſhew 
you how to keep and uſe them ; but ſhall defer 
that to their proper place and ſeaſon. 

Viat. In earneſt, Sir, you diſcourſe very ra- 
tionally of this affair, and I am glad to find my- 
ſelf miſtaken in you ; for, in plain truth, 1 did 
not expect ſo much from you. 

Piſcat. 
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Piſcat. Nay, Sir, I can tell you a great deal 


more than this, and will conceal nothing from 


you. But I muſt now come to the ſecond way 
of angling at the top, which is with an artifi- 
cial fly, which alſo I will ſhew you how to make 
before I have done; but firſt ſhall acquaint you, 
that with this you are to angle with a line long- 
er by a yard and a half, or ſometimes two yards, 
than your rod; and with both this and the 


other in a ſtill day, in the ſtreams, in a breeze 


that curls the water in the ſtil] deeps, where (ex- 
cepting in May and June, that the beſt Trouts 
will lie in ſhallow ſtreams to watch for prey, 
and even then too) you are like to hit the beſt 
fiſh. 
For the length of your rod, you are always 
to be governed by the breadth of the river you 
ſhall chuſe to angle at; and for a Trout-river, 
one of five or ſix yards long is commonly enough; 


and longer, though never fo neatly and artifici- 


ally made, it ought not to be, if you intend 
to fiſh at eaſe; and if otherwiſe, where lies the 
ſport ? 

Of theſe, the beſt that ever I ſaw are made 
in Yorkſhire, which are all of one piece; that 
is to ſay, of ſeveral, fix, eight, ten, or twelve 


pieces, ſo neatly pieced, and tied together with 


fine thread below and ſilk above, as to make it 
taper like a ſwitch, and to ply with a true 
bent to your hand; and theſe too are light, be- 


ing made of fir- wood for two or three lengths 
neareſt to the hand, and of other wood nearer 
to the top, that a man might very eaſily ma- 


nage the longeſt of them that ever I ſaw with 
one hand; and theſe, when you have given 
| | over 
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over angling for a ſeaſon, being taken to pieces, 
and laid up in ſome dry place, may afterwards 
be ſet together again in their former poſtures, 
and will be as ſtrait, found, and good as the 
firſt hour they were made; and being laid in 
oil and colour, according to your maſter Wal. 
ton's direction, will laſt many years. 

The length of your line, to a man that 
knows how to handle his rod, and to caſt it, is 
no manner of incumbrance, excepting in woody 
places, and in landing of a fiſh, which every 
one that can afford to angle for pleaſure, has 
ſomebody to do for him; and the length of line 
is a mighty advantage to the fiſhing at diſtance 
and to fiſh fine, and far off, is the firſt and prin- 
cipal rule tor Trout angling *. 

Your line in this caſe ſhould never be leſs, 
nor ever exceed two hairs next to the hook ; for 
one, though ſome 1 know will pretend to more 
art than their fellows, is indeed too few, the 
leaſt accident, with the fineſt hand, being ſuffi- 
cient to break it: but he that cannot kill a 
Trout of twenty inches long with two, in a ri- 
yer clear of wood and weeds, as this and ſome 
others of ours are, deſerves not the name of an 
angler F. 

Now to have your whole line as it ought to 
be, two of the firſt lengths neareſt the hook 
ſhould be of two hairs a piece, the next three 
lengths above them of three, the next three 
above them of four, and ſo of five and fix, 


An artiſt may eaſily throw twelve yards of line with 
one hand, and with two he may as eaſily throw eighteen. 
I + See the directions for your rod and line in the notes on 
— ,, S | 
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and ſeven, to the very top: by which means, 
your rod and tackle will in a manner be taper 
from your very hand to your hook; your line 

will fall much better and ſtraiter, and caſt your 
fly to any certain place to which the hand = 
eye ſhall direct it, with leſs weight and violence, 
that would otherwiſe circle the water, and fright 
away the fiſh. 

In caſting your line, do it always before you“, 
and ſo that your fly may firſt fall upon the water, 
and as little of your line with it as is poſſible g 
though if the wind be ſtiff, you will then of 
22 be compelled to drown a good part of 
your line, to Keep your fly in the waterz and 
in caſting your fly, you muſt aim at the fur- 
ther or nearer bank, as the wind ſerves your 
turn ; which alſo will be with and againſt you 
on the ſame ſide ſeveral times in an hour, as the 
river winds in its courſe, and you will be forced 
to angle vp and down by turns accordingly z 
but are to endeavour, as much as you can, to 
have the wind evermore on your back, and 
always be ſure to ſtand as far off the bank as 
your length will give you leave, when you throw 
to the contrary {ide ; though when the wind will 
not permit you ſo to do, and that you are con- 
ſtrained to angle on the ſame (ide whereon 
you ſtand, you mult then ſtand on the very 
brink of the river, and caſt your fly at the 
utmoſt length of your rod and line, up or 
down the river, as the gale ſerves. 


Till you are a proficient, every throw will go near to 
coſt you a hook; 3 practiſe for ſome time without 
one. 


It 
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It only remains, touching your line, to en- 
quire whether your two hairs next to the hook, 
are better twiſted, or open? And for that, I 
ſhould declare that I think the open way the 
better, becauſe it makes leſs ſhew in the water, 
but that I have found an inconvenience or two, 
or three, that have made me almoſt weary of 
that way; of which one is, that without diſpute 
they are not ſo ſtrong twiſted as open; another, 
that they are not eaſily to be faſtened of fo 
exact an equal length in the arming, that the 
one will not cauſe the other to bag, by which 
means a man has but one hair upon the matter 
to truſt to; and the laſt is, that theſe looſe fly- 
ing hairs are not only more apt to catch upon 
every twig or bent they meet with, but more- 
over the hook, in falling upon the water, will 
very often rebound, and fly back betwixt the hairs, 
and there ſtick, which, in a rough water eſpe- 
cially, is not preſently to be diſcerned by the 
angler, ſo as the point of the hook ſhall ſtand 
reverſed ; by which means your fly ſwims back- 
ward, makes a much greater circle in the wa- 
ter, and, till taken home to you and ſet right, 
will never raiſe any fiſh; or if it ſhould, 1 am 
ſure, but by a very extraordinary chance, can 
hit none “. 

Having done with both theſe ways of fiſhing 
at the top, the length of your rod, and line 
and all, Jam next to teach you how to make 

a fly; and afterwards of what dubbing you 


This, and the other inconveniencies mentioned in this 
paragraph, are effectually avoided by the uſe of a fine grafs, 
or gut, of about half a yard long, next the hook. See the 
notes on Chap. XXI. Part J. 

are 
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are to make the ſeveral flies I ſhall hereafter 
name to you. 

In making a fly then, which is not a hackle or 
palmer-fly (for of thoſe, and their ſeveral kinds, 
we ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak every month 
in the year) you are firſt to hold your hook faſt 
betwixt the fore-finger and thumb of your left- 
hand, with the back of the ſhank upwards, and 
the point towards your finger's end; then take 
a ſtrong ſmall ſilk, of the colour of the fly you 
mtend to make, wax it well with wax of the ſame 
colour (to which end, you are always, by the 
way, to have wax of all colours about you) and 
draw it betwixt your finger and thumb, to the 
head of the ſhank, and then whip it twice or 
thrice about the bare hook, which you muſt know 
s done, both to prevent ſlipping, and alſo that 
the ſhank of the hook may not cut the hairs of 
your towght, which ſometimes 1t will otherwiſe 
do: which being done, take your line and draw 
it like wiſe betwixt your finger and thumb, hold- 
ing the hook ſo faſt as only to ſuffer it to paſs 
by, until you have the knot of your towght al- 
moſt to the middle of the ſhank of your hook, 
on the inſide of it; then whip your filk twice or 
thrice about both hook and line, as hard as the 
ſtrength of the ſilk will permit; which being 
done, ſtrip the feather for the wings proportion- 
able to the bigneſs of your fly, placing that 
fide downwards which grew uppermoſt before, 
upon the back of the hook, leaving ſo much 
only as to ſerve for the length of the wing of 
the point of the plume, lying reverſed from the 
end of the ſhank upwards; then whip your 
filk twice or thrice about the root-end of the 

feather, 
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feather, hook, and towght; which being done, 
clip off the root end of the feather cloſe by the 
arming, and then whip the ſilk faſt and firm 
about the hook and towght, until you come to 
the bend of the hook, but not further, as you 
do at London; and ſo make a very unhandſome, 
and, in plain Engliſb, a very unnatural and ſhape- 
leſs fly; which being done, cut away the end 
of your towght, and faſten it, and then take 
your dubbing, which is to make the body of 
your fly, as much as you think convenient, and 
holding it lightly with your hook betwixt the 
finger and thumb of your left-hand, take your 
filk with the right, and twiſting it betwixt the 
finger and thumb of that hand, the dubbing will 
ſpin itſelf about the ilk, which when it has done, 
whip it about the armed hook backward, till you 
come to the ſetting on of the wings; and then 
take the feather for the wings, and divide it equal- 
ly into two parts, and turn them back towards the 
bend of the hook, the one on the one ſide, and 
the other on the other of the ſhank, holding them 
faſt in that poſture betwixt the fore-finger and 
thumb of your left-hand ; which done, warp 
them ſo down as to ſtand, and ſlope towards the 
bend of the hook; and having warped up to 
the end of the ſhank, hold the fly faſt betwixt 
the finger and thumb of your left-hand, and 
then take the ſilk betwixt the finger and thumb 
of your right-hand, and, where the warping ends, 
pinch or nip it with your thumb: nail againſt 
your finger, and ſtrip away the remainder of 
your dubbing from the ſilk, and then with the 
bare ſilk whip it once or twice about, make the 
wings to ſtand in due order, faſten, and cut it = ; 

ter 
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after which, with the point of a needle, raiſe up 
the dubbing gently from the warp, twitch off the 
ſuperfluous hairs of your dubbing, leave the 
wings of an equal length, your fly will never 


elſe iwim true, and the work is done, And this 


way of making a fly, which is certainly the 
beſt of all other, was taught me by a kin{man of 
mine, one Captain Henry Jachſon, a near neigh- 
bour, an admirable fly-angler, by many de- 
grees the beſt fly- maker that ever I yet met 
with“. And now that I have told you how a 
fly is to be made, you ſhall preſently ſee me 
make one, with which you may peradventure 
take a Trout this morning, notwithſtanding the 
unlikelineſs of the day ; 2 it is now nine of the 
clock, and fiſh will begin to riſe, if they will 
tiſe to-day : I will walk along by you, and look 
on, and after dinner I will proceed in my lec- 
ture of fly-fiſhing. 

Viat. 1 confeſs I long to be at the river, and 
yet I could fit here all day to hear you; but 
ſome of the one, and ſome of the other, will do 
well; and I have a mighty ambition to take a 
Trout in your river Dove. 

Piſcat. I warrant you ſhall: I would not for 


— — 


more than I will ſpeak of but you ſhould, ſeeing 


I have ſo extolled my river to you: nay, I will 
keep you here a month, but you ſhall have one 
good day of. ſport before you go. 


There needs nothing more be ſaid of theſe directions, 
than that hundreds have, by means of them alone, become 
excellent fly-makers. 


For making a palmer, or hackle, ſee the notes on 
Chap. VII. 


. | Viat. 


* 
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Viat. You will find me, I doubt, too tractable 
that way; for in good earneſt, if buſineſs would 
give me leave, and that it were fit, I could 
find in my heart to ſtay with you for ever. 
Piſcat. I thank you, Sir, for that kind ex- 
reſſion; and now let me look out my things 
to make this fly, 
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OY, come, give me my dubbing bag 
| B here preſently; and now, Sir, ſince l. 
find you ſo honeſt a man, I will make 

no ſcruple to lay open my treaſure before you. 
Viat. Did ever any one ſee the like! what a 
heap of trumpery is here! certainly never an 
angler in Europe has his ſhop half fo well fur- 

niſhed as you have. 

Piſcat. You, perhaps, may think now, that! 
rake together this trumpery, as you call it, for 
ſhew only, to the end that ſuch as ſee it, which are 
not many I aſſure you, may think me a great 
maſteri n the art of angling : but let me tell you, 
here are ſome colours, as contemptible as they 
ſeem here, that are very hard to be got, and 
{ſcarce any one of them, which, if it ſhould be 
loſt, I ſhould not mils, and be concerned about 
the loſs of it too, once in the year; but look you, 
Sir, amongſt all theſe I will chuſe out theſe two 
colours only, of which this' is bear's hair, this 
I | darker, 
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darker, no great matter what; but I am ſure 1 
have killed a great deal of fiſh with it; and with 
one or both of theſe you ſhall take Trout or 


- Grayling this very day, notwithſtanding all diſ- 
advantages, or my art ſhall fail me. 


Viat. You promiſe comfortably, and I have a 
great deal of reaſon to believe every thing you 
lay; but I wiſh the fly were made, that we were 
at it. 

Piſcat. That will not be long in doing : and 
pray obſerve then. You ſee firſt how 1 hold my 

ook, and thus I begin. Look you, here are 
my firſt two or three whips about the bare hook ; 
thus I join hook and line; thus I put on my 
wings; thus I twirl and lap on my dubbing ; thus 


I work it up towards the head; thus I part my 


wings; thus I nip my ſuperfluous dubbing from 
my filk ; thus faſten; thus trim and adjuſt my 


fly, and there's a fly made; and now how do 


you like it ? | 
» Viat. In earneſt, admirably well, and it per- 
fectly reſembles a fly; but we about London, 


make the bodies of our flies both much bigger 
and longer, ſo long as even almoſt to the very 


beard of the hook. A 
Piſcat. 1 know it very well, and had one of 


thoſe flies given me by an honeſt gentleman, who 


came with my father Walton to give me a viſit; 


which, to tell you the truth, I hung in my par- 
jour window to laugh at: but, Sir, you know 


the proverb, They who go to Rome, muſt do 


as they at Rome do;” and believe me, you muſt 


here make your flies after this faſhion, or you will 
take no fiſh. Come, I will look you out a line, 
and you ſhall put it on, and try it. There, Sir, 

| D d NOW 
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now I think you are fitted; and now beyond th 
farther end of the walk you ſhall begin: I ſee at 
that bend of the water above, the air criſps the 
water a little; knit your line firſt here, and then 
go up thither, and ſee what you can do. 

Viat. Did you ſee that, Sir. 

Piſcat. Yes, I ſaw the fiſh, and he ſaw you 
too, which made him turn ſhort; you muſt fiſh 
further off, if you intend to have any ſport here; 
this is no New- River, let me tell you. That was 
a good Trout, believe me; did you touch him? 
Viat. No, I would I had, we would not have 
parted ſo. Look you, there was another ; this 
is an excellent fly. | 

Piſcat. That fly, I am ſure, would kill fiſh, if 
the day were right; but they only chew at it, I 
ſee, and will not take it. Come, Sir, let us: return 
back to the fiſhing- houſe ; this ſtill water I ſee 
will not do our buſineſs to-day ; you ſhall now, if 
you pleaſe, make a fly yourſelf “, and try what 
you can do in the ſtreams with that; and I know 
a Trout taken with a fly of your own making, 
will pleaſe you better than twenty with one of 


To make a fly is ſo eſſential, that he hardly deferves 
the name of an angler whocannot do it. There are many 
who will go to a tackle-ſhop, and tell the maſter of it, as 
Dapper does Subtle, in the Alchemift, that they want a fy; 
tor which they have a thing put into their hands, that would 
pole a naturaliſt to find a reſemblance for: though, when 
particular directions have been given, I have known them 
- excellently made by Mr. Jobs Herro, of Bell: yard, near 
Temple-bar, London. But do thou, my honeſt friend, learn 
to make thy own flies; and be aſſured, that in collecting 
and arranging the materials,. and imitating the various 
ſhapes and colours of theſe admirable creatures, there 1s 
little leſs pleaſure than even in catching fiſh, 7 
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mine. Give me that bag again, ſirrah; look 
you, Sir, there is a hook, towght, ſilk, and a 
feather for the wings; be doing with thoſe, and 
I will look you out a dubbing, that I think will 


do. 


Viat. This is a very little hook. 

Piſcat. That may ſerve to inform you, that it 
is for a very little fly, and you muſt make your 
wings accordingly; for as the caſe ſtands, it muſt 
be a little By, and a very little one too, that 
muſt do your buſineſs. Well ſaid ! believe me 


you ſhiit your fingers very handſomely ; I doubt 


I have taken upon me to teach my maſter, So, 
here's your dubbing now. 

Viat. This dubbing is very black. 

Piſcat. It appears jo in hand; but ſtep to the 
door and hold it up betwixt your eye and the ſun, 
and it will appear a ſhining red; let me tell you, 
never a man in Exgland can diſcern the true co- 
lour of a dubbing any way bur that, and there- 
fore chuſe always to make your flies on ſuch a 
bright ſun ſhine day as this, which alſo you may 
the better do, becauſe it is worth nothing to fiſh 
in: here, put it on, and be ſure to make the body 
of your fly as flender as you can, Very good! 
upon my word you have a made a marvellous 
handſome fly |! | 

Viat. | am very glad to hear it; 'tis the firſt 
that ever I made of this kind in my life. 
Piſcat. Away, away! You are a doctor at it! 
but | will not commend you too much, leſt I 
make you proud. Come, put it on, and you ſhall 
now go downward to ſome ſtreams betwixt the 
rocks below the little foot-bridge you lee there, 


and try your fortune. Take heed of ſlipping 
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into the water as you follow me under this rock: 
ſo, now you are over, and now throw in. 

Viat. This is a fine ſtream indeed: there's 
one! I have him. 

Piſcat. And a precious catch you have of him; 
pull him out! I fee you have a tender hand: 
this is a diminutive gentleman, e'en throw him in- 
again, and let him grow till he be more worthy 
your anger. 

Viat. Pardon me, Sir, alPs fiſh that comes 
to the hook with me now. Another! 

Piſcat. And of the ſame ſtanding. 

Viat. I ſee I ſhall have good ſport now: ano- 
ther! and a Grayling. Why you have fiſh here 

at will. 

Piſcat. Come, come, croſs the bridge, and go 
down the other {ide lower, where you will find 
finer ſtreams, and better ſport, I hope, than this. 
Look you, Sir, here is a fine ſtream now, you 
have length enough, ſtand a little further off, 
ket me entreat you, and do but fiſh this ſtream 
hke an artiſt, and peradventure a good fiſh may 
fall to your ſhare. How now! what is all 
gone ! 

Viat. No, I but touch'd him; but that was a 
fiſh worth taking. 

Piſcat. Why now, let me tell you, you loſt that 
fiſh by your own fault, and through your own 
eagerneſs and haſte ; for you are never to offer to 
ſtrike a good fiſh, if he do not ſtrike himſelf, 
till firſt you fee him turn his head after he has 
taken your fly, and then you can never ſtrain 
your tackle in the ſtriking, if you ſtrike with any 


manner of moderation. Come, throw in once 
Nia, and fiſh me this ſtream by inches; for l 
6 aſſure 
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aſſure you, here are very good fiſh; both Trout 
and Grayling, lie here; and at that great ſtone 
on the other ſide, *tis ten to one a good Trout 
gives you the meeting, 
VNiat. I have him now, but he is gone down 
towards the bottom; I cannot ſee what he is, 
yet he ſhould be a good fiſh by his weight; bur 
he makes no great ſtir. 
Piſcat. Why then, by what you ſay, I dare 
venture. to aſſure you, *tis a Grayling, who is one 
of the deadeſt-hearted fiſhes in the world, and 
= the bigger he is the more ealily taken. Look 
Jou, now you fee him plain; I told you what 
He was; bring hither that landing- net, boy; 
and now, Sir, he is your own; and believe me 
a2 good one, ſixteen inches long I warrant him; 
I have taken none ſuch this year. | 
Viat. I never ſaw a Grayling before look fo 
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Piſc. Did you not? why then let me tell you, 
that you never ſaw one before in right ſcaſon: 
for then a Grayling is very black about his head, 
gills, and down his back, and has his belly of a 
dark grey, dappled with black ſpots, as you ſee 
this is; and 1 am apt to conclude, that from 
- "thence he derives his name of Umber: Though 
1 muſt zel you, this fiſh is palt his prime, anel 
begins to declipe, and was in better ſeaſon at 
- Chriſtmas than be is now. But move on, for it 
grows tqwards dinner-time, and there is a very 
great ald fine ſtream below, under that rock, 
that fills the deepeſt pool in all the river, where 
"you are almoſt ſure of a good fim. 
Via. Let him come, VII try a fall with him; 
byt I had thought, that the Grayling had been 


— 
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always in ſeaſon with the Trout, and had come 
in and gone out with him. 

Piſc. Oh no! aſſure yourſelf a Grayling is a 
winter-fiſh ; but ſuch a one as would deceive any 
but ſuch as know him very well indeed, for his * 
fleſh, even in his worſt ſeaſon, is ſo firm, and 
will ſo eaſily calver, that in plain truth he is ver 
good meat at all times; but in his perfect ſeaſon, 
which, by the way, none but an over-grown 
Grayling will ever be, I think him ſo good a fiſh 
as to be little inferior to the belt Trout that ever 
I taſted in my life. 

Viat. Here's another ſkip-jack, and I have 
raiſed five or ſix more at leaſt whilſt you were 
ſpeaking: well, go thy way little Dove! thou 
art the fineſt river that ever I ſaw, and the 
fulleſt of fiſh. Indeed, Sir, I like it ſo well, 
that I am afraid you will be troubled with me 
once a year, fo long as we two live. 

Piſce. J am afraid I ſhall not, Sir; but were 
you once here a May or a June, if good ſport 
would tempt you, I ſhould. then expect you 
would ſometimes ſee me; for you would then. 
ſay it were a fine river indeed, if you had once 
ſeen the ſport at the height. 

Viat. Which I will do, if I live, and that 
you pleaſe to give me leave: there was one, and 
there another. 

-Piſc. And all this in a ſtrange river, and 
with a fly of your own making! why whar a 
dangerous man are you | 

Viat. I. Sir, but who taught me? and as 
Damætas ſays by his man Dorus, ſo you may ſay 
by me, 
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nan ſuch praiſes have, 
What then have I, that taught the knave * ? 


| But what have we got here? a rock ſpringing 
up in the middle of the river! this is one of the 
oddeſt ſights that ever I ſaw. 
Piſc. Why, Sir, from that pike , that you 
ſee ſtanding up there diſtant from 
the rock, this is called Pite. Pool: f, 7; #7 ga, 
and young Mr. [aac Walton was 2 yoke _ 
ſo pleaſed with it, as to draw it in a almft as 
landſcape in black and white, in 5. 1. fanas 


in the midſt} of 
a blank book I have at home, as * ei 


he has done ſeveral proſpects of my 1,4, far from 
houſe alſo, which I keep for a me- Mr, Cotton's' 
morial of his favour, and will ſhew e, below 


: auhich place this 
you when we come up to dinner. Yo er 


takes a ſwift career betwixt many mighty rocks, much higher 
and bigger than St. Paul's church, before it was burnt. And 
this Dove being oppoſed by one of the higheſt of them, has, at 
laft, forced itſelf away through it ; and after a milt's conceal- 
ment, appears again with more glory and beauty than before 
that oppoſition, running through the moſt pleaſant valleys and 
moſt fruitful meadows that this nation can 5705 boaſt of. 


Viat. Has young maſter Jſaac Walton been 
here too ? 

Piſc. Yes, marry has he, Sir, and that again, 
and again too, and in France ſince, and at Kome, 
and at Venice, and J can't tell where: but I in- 
tend to aſk him a great many hard queſtions ſo 
ſoon as I can fee him, which will be, God will- 
ing, next month. In the mean time, Sir, to 
come to this fine ſtream at the head of this great 


* Sidney's Arcadia. 
D404: | pool, 
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pool, you muſt venture over theſe ſlippery, cob- 
ling ſtones; believe me, Sir, there you were 
nimble, or elſe you had been down; but now 
you are got over, look to yourſelf: for, on my 
word, if a fiſh riſe here, he is like to be ſuch a + 
one as will endanger your tackle : how now! 

Viat. I think you have ſuch command here 
over the fiſhes, that you can raiſe them by your 
word, as they ſay conjurers can do ſpirits, and 
afterward make them do what you bid them: 
for here's a Tront has taken my fly, I had rather 
have loſt a crown. What luck's this! he was a 
lovely fiſh, and turned up a ſide like a Salmon. 

Piſc. O Sir, this is a war where you ſome—- 
times win, and muſt ſometimes expect to loſe, 
Never concern yourſelf for the loſs of your fly, 
for ten to one I teach you to make a better, 
Who's that calls? 

Serv. Sir, will it pleaſe you to come to dinner? 

Piſc. We come. You hear, Sir, we are called, 
and now take your choice, whether you will 
climb this ſteep hill before you, from the top of 
which you will go directly into the houſe, or 
back again over theſe ſtepping-ſlones, and about 
by the bridge. 

Viat. Nay, ſure, the neareſt way is beſt ; at 
leaſt my ſtomach tells me ſo; and I am now ſo 
well acquainted with your rocks, that I fear 
them not. 

Piſc. Come then, follow me; and ſo ſoon as 
we have dined, we will down again to the little 
houſe, where I will begin at the place J left off 
about fly - fiſning, and read you another lecture; 
for J have a great dea more to "y upon that 
ſubject. 

Vat. 
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Viat. The more the better; I could never 
have met with a more obliging maſter, my firſt 
excepted ; nor ſuch ſport can all the rivers about 
London ever afford, as is to be found in this 
pretty river. 

Piſc. You deſerve to have better, both be- 
cauſe I ſee you ate willing to take pains, and for 
liking this little ſo well; and better I hope to 
ſhew you before we part. 


C13 A ©. FI 


VIATOR. 


OME, Sir, having now well dined, and 
'$ being again ſet in your little houſe, I will 

now challenge your promiſe, and intreat 
you to proceed in your inſtruction for fiy-filbing, 
which, that you may be the better encouraged 
to do, I will aſſure you, that I have not loſt, I 
think, one ſyllable of what you have told me; 
but very well retain all your directions both for 
the rod, line, and making a fly, and now deſire 
an account of the flies themſelves. 

Piſc. Why, Sir, I am ready to give it you, 
and ſhall have the whole afternoon to do it in, 
if nobody come in to interrupt us; for 30.1 mult 
know, beſides the unfitneſs of the day, that the 
afternoons, ſo early in March, ſignify very little 
to angling with a fly, though with a minnow, 
or a worm, ſomething might, I confeſs, be 
done, | 
. To 
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To begin then where I left off; my father 
Walton tells us but of twelve artificial flies to 
angle with at the top, and gives their names; 
of which ſome are common with us here; and 1 
think I gueſs at moſt of them by his deſcription, - 
and I believe they all breed, and are taken in 
our rivers, though we do not make them either 
of the ſame dubbing or faſhion. And it may 
be in the rivers about London, which I preſume 
he has moſt frequented, and where tis likely he 
has done moſt execution, there 1s not much no- 
tice taken of many more: but we are acquainted 
with ſeveral others here, thongh perhaps I may 
reckon ſome of his by other names too; but if 
1 do, I ſhall make you amends by an addition 
to his catalogue. And although the forenamed 
great maſter in the art of angling, for ſo in 
truth he is, tells you that no man ſhould in ho- 
neſty catch a Trout till the middle of March, 
yet I hope he will give a man leave ſooner to 
take a Grayling, which, as I told you, 1s in the 
dead months in his beſt ſeaſon; and do aſſure 
you, which I remember by a very remarkable 
token, I did once take upon the ſixth day of 
December one, and only one, of the biggeſt Gray- 
lings and the beſt in ſeaſon, that ever I yet ſaw 
or taſted ; and do uſually take Trouts too, and 
with a fly, not only before the middle of this 
month, but almoſt every year in February, un- 
leſs it be a very ill ſpring indeed; and have ſome- 
times in January, fo early as New-year's-tide, and 
in froſt and ſnow taken Grayling in a warm ſun- 
ſhine day for an hour or two about noon ; and to 
74 * him with a grub it is then the beſt time 
of all. | 


| 
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I ſhall therefore begin my fly-fiſhing with 
that month, though I confeſs very few begin ſo 
ſoon, and that ſuch as are ſo fond of the ſport 
as to embrace all opportunities, can rarely in 


that month find a day fit for their purpoſe, and 


tell you, that upon my knowledge theſe flies in 
a warm ſun, for an hour or two 1n the day, are 
certainly taken. 


JANUARY. 


1. A Rep Brown, with wings of the male of 
a mallard almoſt white : the dubbing of the tail 
of a black long coated cur, ſuch as they com- 
monly make muffs of; for the hair on the tail of 
ſuch a dog dies and turns to a red brown, but 
the hair of a ſmooth-coated dog of the ſame 
colour will not do, becaule it will not die, but 
retains its natural colour, and this fly is taken in 
a warm ſun, this whole month through. 

2. There is allo a very little BeaicuT Dun 
GN Ar, as little as can poſſibly be made, ſo little as 
never to be fiſhed with, with above one hair next 
the hook; and this is to be made of a mixt dub- 
bing of marten's furr, and the white of a hare's 
ſcur, with a very white and ſmall wing; and 
'tis no great matter how fine you fiſh, for no- 
thing will riſe in this month but a Grayling, and 
of them I never, at this ſeaſon, ſaw any taken 
with a fly, of above a foot long in my life : but 
of little ones about the bigneſs of a Smelt, in a 
warm day, and a glowing ſun, you may take 
enough with theſe two flies, and they are both 
taken the whole month thraugh. 


F E. 
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1. Where the red-brown of the laſt month 
ends, another almoſt of the ſame colour begins, 
with this ſaving, that the dubbing of this muſt 
be of ſomething a blacker colour, and both of 
them warpt on with red (ilk ; the dubbing that 
ſhould make this fly, and that is the trueſt co- 
lour, 1s to be got off the black ſpot of a hog's 
ear: not that a black ſpot in any part of the 
hog will not afford the ſame colour; but that 
The hair in that place is, by many degrees, ſofter, 
and more fit for the purpoſe : his wing mult be 
as the other, and this kills all this month, and is 
called the leſſer red-brown. 

2. This month alſo a PLA HAckLE (1), or 
-palmer-fly made with a rough black body, 
either of black ſpaniel's furr, or the whirl of an 
oſtrich feather, and the red hackle of a capon 
over all, will kill, and if the weather be right, 
make very good ſport. 

3. Allo a LESsEX HackLe, with a black 
body alſo, ſilver twiſt over that, and a red feather 
over all, will fill your pannier if the month be 
open, and not bound up in ice and ſnow, with 
very good fiſh ; but in caſe of a froſt and ſnow, 
you are to angle only with the ſmalleſt gnats, 
browns and duns, you can make, and with thoſe 


VARIATIONS. 


The author is now in the month of February, during 
which are taken, the 
(1) PLain HACKLE ; which we would recommend to be 
made of black oftrich her! warped, or tied down to the 
dubbing with red filk, and a red cock's hackle over all. 
are 
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are only to expect Graylings no bigger than 
e 
4. In this month, upon a whirling round 
= we have a Grear Hackl, the body 
black, and wrapped with a red feather of a capon 
untrimmed ; that is, the whole length- of the 
hackle ſtaring out; for we ſometimes barb the 
hackle-feather ſhort all over ; ſometimes barb it 
only a little, and ſometimes barb i it cloſe under- 
neath, leaving the whole length of the feather 
on the top, or back of the Ay, which makes 
it ſwim better, and, as occaſion ſerves, kills 
25 great fiſh. 

5. We make uſe alſo, in this month, of ano- 
ther great hackle, the body black, and ribbed 
over with gold twiſt, and a red feather over all; 
which alſo does great execution (2). 

6. Alſo a GREAT Dun, made with Son 
bear's hair, and the wings of the grey feather of 
a mallard near unto his tail ; which 1s abſolutely 
the beſt fly can be thrown upon a river this 
month, and with which an angler ſhall have 
admirable ſport. 

We have alfo this month the Great 
Buvz Dux, the dubbing of the bottom of bear's 
hair next to the roots, mixt with a little blue 
camlet, the wings of the dark grey feather of a 
mallard. 


VARIATIONS. 
(2) GoLD-TwisT HackLE ; the ſame dubbing, warp- 
ing and hackle, with gold-twiſt. 
N. B. Theſe hackles are talen chiefly from nine to eleven 
in the morning, and from one lo three in the afternoon. 
They will do for any month in the year, and upon any 


ater. 
* 8. We 
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8. We have alſo this month a DaRk-BROwx, 
the dubbing of a brown hair off the flank of a 
brended cow, and the wings of the grey drake's 
feather \ 47) DV th 2 

And note, that theſe ſeveral hackles, or pal- 
mer-flies, are ſome for one water, and one ſky, 
and ſome for another, and according to the 
change of thoſe, we alter their ſize and colour; 
and note alſo, that both in this, and all other 
| months of the year, when you do not certainly 

know what fly is taken, or cannot ſee any fiſh 
to riſe, you are then to put on a ſmall hackle, 
if the water be clear, or a bigger, if ſomething 
dark, until you have taken one; and then 
thruſting your finger through his gills, to pull 
out his gorge, which being opened with your 
knife, you will then diſcover what fly is taken, 
and may fit yourſelf accordingly. 
For the making of a hackle, or palmer fly, 
- my father Walton has already given you ſuffi- 
cient direction “. 


MARCH. 


® But, with Mr. Co/ton's good leave, he has not, nor has 
any author, that I know of, unleſs we are to take that for 
a palmer, which Walton has given directions for making 
Page 111; which 1 can never do till 1 ſee, what I have 
never yet ſeen, viz. Caterpillars with wings, Rejecting, 
therefore, wings as unnatural and abſurd ; ſuppoſing you 
would make the plain hackle or pa!mer, which are terms of 
the ſame import, the method of doing it is as follows, viz. 
Hold your hook in a horizontal poſition, with the thank 
downwards, and the bent of it between the fore-finger and 
thumb of your left hand ; and, having a fine briſtle, and 
other materials, lying by you, take half a yard of fine red 
marking-filk, well waxed, and, with your right hand, give 
it four or five turns about the ſhank of the hook, inclining 
the turns to the right hand: when you ere near the end = 
| e 
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MARCH, 


For this month you are to uſe all the ſame 


+ hackles, and flies with the other, but you are 


to make them leſs. 
1. We have beſides for this month a little 
Dun called a WairLinG Dux (3), though it is 


not the Whirling Dun indeed, which is one of the 


beſt flies we have, and for this the dubbing muſt 


be of the bottom furr of a ſquirrePs tail, and 
the wing of the grey feather of a drake. 


2. Alſo 


the ſhank, turn it into ſuch a loop as you are hereafter di- 
reed to make for faſtening off, and draw it tight, leavin 

the ends of the ſilk to hang down at each end of the hook. 
Having ſinged the end of your briſtle, lay the ſame along on 
the inſide of the ſhank of the hook, as low as the bent, 
and whip four or five times round; then ſinging the other 
end of the briſtle to a fit length, turn it over to the back of 
the ſhank, and, pinching it into a proper form, whip down 
and faſten off, as before directed; which will bring both 
ends of the filk into the bent. After you have waxed your 


filk 


VARIATIONS. 


(3) GAT WuirLinG Dun. Dub with fox cub, or 
ſquirrel's-furr, well mixed with about a fixth part of the 
fineſt hog*s-wool, warp with pale orange-wings, very large, 
taken from the — 2 of a ruddy hen, the head to be 
faſtened with aſh-colour ſilk, a red cock's hackle, at full 
length, may be wrapped under the wings, and a turn or 
two lower towards the tail. 

This is a killing fly, and is to be ſeen riſing out of the. ſedges 
in moſt Traut rivers, late in the evening, ſeldom before p ns 
and continues on the aualer till midnight, or after. It is found 
meſt of the warm months ; but hills chiefly in a bluſtering wwarm 
evening, from the middle of Mey io 1he end of July. + 


a 
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2. Alſo a Bar Brown, the dubbing either 
of the brown of a ſpaniel, or that of a cow's 

flank, with a grey wing. 
3. Alſo 


ſilk again, take three or four ſtrands of an oſtrich feather, 
and holding them, and the bent of the hook as at firſt di- 
rected, the feathers to your left hand, and the roots in the 
bent of your hook, with that end of the ſilk which you juſt 
now waxed, whip them three or four times round, and 
faſten off: then turning the feathers to the right, and 
twiſting them and the filk with your fore finger and thumb, 
wind them round the ſhank of the hook, ſtill ſupplying the 
ſhort ſtrands with new ones, as they fail, till you come to 
the end and faſten off. When you have ſo done, clip off 
the ends of the feathers, and trim the body of the palmer 
ſmall at the extremities, and full in the middle, and wax 
both ends of your filk, which are now divided and lie at 
either end of the hook. 

Lay your work by you, and taking a ſtrong bold hackle, 
with fibres about half an inch long, ſtraiten the ſtem very 
carefully, and holding the ſmall end between the fore - ſinger 
and thumb of your left hand, with thoſe of the right, ſtroak 
the fibres the contrary way to that which they naturally lie; 
and taking the hook, and holding it as before, lay the point 
of the hackle into the bent of the hook with the hollow, 
which 1s the paleſt fide, upwards, and whip it very faſt to 
its place : in doing whereof, be careful not to tie in many 

of the fibres; or if you ſhould chance to do ſo, pick them 
out with the point of a very large needle, 

When ths hackle is thus made faſt, the ntmoſt care and 
nicety is neceſſary in winding it on; for if you fail in this, 
your fly is ſpoiled, and you-muſt begin all again ; to pre- 
vent which, keeping the hollow or pale fide to your left 
band, and, as much as poſſible, the ſide of the ſtem down 
on the dubbing, wind the hackle twice round, and holding 
faſt what you have ſo wound, -pick ont the looſe fibres, 
which you may have taken in, and make another turn : then 
lay hold of the hackle with the third and fourth fingers of 
your left hand, with which you may extend it while you 
diſengage the looſe fibres as before, 


In 
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3. Alſo a Wnrrisn Dux made of the roots 


of camels hair, and the wings of the grey fea- 
ther of a mallard, | 


4. There 


In this manner proceed till you come to within an eighth 
of an inch of the end of the ſhank, where you will find an 
end of ſilk hanging, and by which time you will find the 
fibres at the great end of the hackle ſomewhat diſcompoſed $ 
clip theſe off cloſe to the ſtem, and, with the end of your 
middle finger, preſs the ſtem cloſe to the hook, while, with 
the fore-finger of your right-hand, you turn the filk into a 
loop; which when you have twice put over the end of the 
ſhank of the hook, loop arid all, your work is ſafe. 

Then wax that end of the filk which you now uſed, and 
turn it over as before, till you have taken up nearly all that 
remained of the hook, obſerving to lay the turns neatly fide 
by fide; and laſtly, clip off the ends of the ſilk : thus will 
you have made a bait that will catch Trout of the largeſt ſize, 
in any water in England. | 

And leſt the e . of faſtening off, which occurs ſo often 
in this kind of work, ſhould not appear ſufficiently intelli- 
gible, the reader will ſee it repreſented Fig. g. Plate X. 
It is true, the method above deſcribed will require ſome 
variation in the caſe of gold and filver-twiſt palmers ; in the 
making whereof, the management of the twiſt is to be con- 
ſidered as another operation; but this variation will ſug- 

| itſelf to every reader, as will alſo the method of making 

hoſe flies, contained in the notes, that have hackle under 
the wings; which elſe we ſhould have adde: to Cortor's di- 
rections for making a fly, which he gives Viator in the fiſh-. 
ing-houſe, See Page 35. Part II. | 


The directions of Mr. Cotton for making flies are to be con- 
fidered as the very baſis and feundation of that art, no author 
before him having ever treated the ſubject ſo copioufly and ac- 
curately as he has done: what improvements have been made 
fence his time, have been handed about in manuſcript its, but 
have hardly ever been communicated to the public, 

A reverend, abortly, and ingenious friend of mine, a lover 
of angling, who has practiſed that and the art of flz-making 
theſe thirty years, and is the gentleman mentioned in the note, 

Page 259, has genercufly communicated ts me the reſult of his 
E e many 
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4. There is alſo for this month a fly, called 
the Thoxw-TREE FL, the dubbing an abſo- 
late black mixt with eight or ten hairs of Jabel- 
la coloured “ mohair, the body as little as can 


many years experience, in à liſt of a great number of flies, not 
mentioned by Cotton, with ſome variations in the manner of 
making thoſe deſcribed in the text. Aud as to theſe deviations,. 
it is hoped they will be conſidered as improvements; fince I am 
authorized to ſay, that the above gentleman has, in the making 
of flies, made it a conflant rule to follow nature. ( 

Part of this lift is, for very obwious reaſons, wrought into, 
the ferm of notes on that of Mr. Cotton, and the reſt with. 
another very valuable catalogue, compoſed by a. north-country. 
angler, and communicated to me by the ſame gentleman, make 
Ne I. and II. of the Appendix to this Volume. | 

The reader will. there alſo find No III. a lift of flies formerly 
publiſhed in the Angler's Vade Mecum, % often referred to in 
the courſe of this work ; and though the flies therein contained 
are ſaid to be chiefly of uſe in ſtoney, I have tried ſame of them, 
ſpecially the duns, in other rivers, and found them. to be ex- 
cellent. 

The reader may poſſibly have ſeen or heard of a manuſcript 
lift, compoſed by Mr. Jemmit, a famous fly-angler, deceaſed, 
a copy whereof I have by me > but as it does not give-the months 
wwhen the ſeveral flies deſcribed by him are taken, it was thought 
it would anſwer no end to publiſh it. 

* Iſabella Spexie di colore che partecipa del bianco e del gialls. 
Altieri's Dictionary. A kind of whitiſh yellow, or, as ſome 
ſay, buff- colour a little foiled. : 

_ How it came by this name will appear from the following 
anecdote, for which I am obliged to a very ingenious. and 
learned lady, The archduke Albertus, who had married 
the Infanta 1/abella, daughter of Philip the ſecond, king of 
Spain, with whom he had the Low Countries in dowry, 1n 
the year 1602, having determined to lay ſiege to Oftend, then 
in the poſſeſſion of the heretics, his pious princeſs,. who at- 
tended him in that expedition, made a vow, that till it was 
taken ſhe would never change her clothes. Con to ex- 

Ration, as the ſtory ſays, it was three years before the 
place was reduced, in which time her highneſs's linen had 
acquired the above-mentioned hue. 


be 


* 
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be made; and the wings of a bright mallard's - 
Feather, an admirable fly, and in great repute 
amongſt us for a killer. | 

5. There is beſides this, another (4) Brun 
Dos, the dubbing of which it is made being 
thus to be got. Take a ſmall-rooth comb, and 
with it comb the neck of a black greyhound, 
and the down that ſticks in the teeth will be the 
fineſt blue that ever you ſaw: The wings of 
this fly can hardly be too white, and he is taken 
about the tenth of this month; and laſteth till 
the four and twentieth. 

6. From the tenth of this month alſo till to- 
wards the end, is taken a little BLack GN AT; 
the dubbing either of the furr of a black water- 
dog, or the down of a young black water-coot, 
the wings of the male of a mallard as white as 
may be, the body as little as you can poſſibly 
make it, and the wings, as ſhort as his body. 

7, From the ſixteenth of this month alſo to 
the end of it, we uſe a BrrichT Brown, the 
dubbing for which is to be had out of a ſkin- 
ner's lime-pits, and of the hair of an abortive 


V ARI ATION S; 


 (4)BrLue, or Viol EH Dux. Dub with the roots of a fox= 
eub's tail, and a very little blue violet worſted, warp with pale 
yellow ſilk; wing of the pale part of a ſtarling's feather. 
Taten from eight to eleven, and from one to three. 

This fly, which is alſo called the afh-coloured dun, and blue 
aun, is produced from a cadis ; it is ſ very ſmall, that the 
hook, known at the Hops by the ſize No IX. ts full big enough 
for it, if not too big. The ſhape of the fly is exactly the ſame 
with that of the green-drake. Ss carly in the year as February, 
they will drop on the water befere eight in the morning ; and 
Trouts, H the largeſt ſixe, as well as ſmall ones, «will riſe at 
them very eagerly. 8 1 So 

. E e 2 calf, 


- 
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calf, which the lime will turn to be ſo bright 
as to ſhine like gold : for the wings of this fly, 
the feather of a brown hen is beſt ; which fly is 
alſo taken till the tenth of April. 


APRIL 


All the ſame hackles and flies that were taken 
in March, will be taken in this month alſo, with 
this diſtinction only concerning the flies, that 
all the browns be lapt with red ſilk, and the 
_ with yellow. 

To theſe a SMALL BRIGHT Baowx, made 
of „ furr, with a light grey wing; ina bright 
day, and a clear water, is very well taken. 

2. We have toa a little (5) DaRK Brown, 
the dubbing of that colour, and ſome violet cam- 
let mixt, and the wing of a grey feather of a 
mallard, f 

3. From the ſixth of this month to the tenth, 
we have alſo a fly called the ViorET-FLv, made 
of a dark violet ſtuff, with the wings of the grey 
feather of a mallard. 85 


4. About 


VARIATIONS. 


(s) Dark Brown. Dub with the hair of a dark brown 
5 5 or calf, that looks ruddy by being expoſed to wind. 
and weather, warp with yellow. 

Taken from eight to elewen. 

This is a good fly, and to be ſeen in moſt rivers; but /o un- 
riable in its but, as the ſeaſon advances, that it requires the 
cloſeft attention. to the natural fly, to adapt the materials for 

In it artificially ; which is alſo the caſe with the violet or 
ured - W zen this fly firſt appears, it is nearly of 
a 3 colour ; from which, by the middle of May, it has 
been obſerved to deviate to almoſt a lemon colour : northern 
anglers call it, by way of eminence, the dark brown; others 


C 
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4. About the twelfth of this month comes in 
the fly call'd the Wü RILNO Dun (6), which is 
taken every day about the mid - time of day all 
this month through, and by fits from thence to 
the end of June, and is commonly made of the 
down of a fox-cub, which is of an aſh colour 
at the roots, next the ſkin, and ribbed about 
with yellow ſilk, the wings of the pale grey 
feather of a mallard. 

5. There is alſo a YeLLow Dun (5), the 
dubbing of camel's hair, and yellow camlet, or 
wool mixt, and a white grey wing. 

6. There is alſo, this month, another LITTLE 
BROWN, beſides that mention'd before, made 
with a ſlender body, the dubbing of dark brown, 
and violet camlet mixt, and a grey wing; which, 
though the direction for the making be near the 
other, is yet another fly, and will take when the 
other will nor, eſpecially in a bright day, and a 
clear water. 


V-ARTATEIONS 


call it the four-winged brown : it has four wings lying flat 
on its back, ſomething longer than the body, which is longiſh, 
< * taper. This fly muſt be made on a. ſmalliſh hook, viz, 

8, Or 9. 

(6) LirTLE WRITING Dux. The body fox-cub, and 
2 little light ruddy brown mixed, warp with grey or ruddy 
ſilk, a red hackle under the wing; wing of a land- rail, or 
ruddy brown chicken, which is better. 

A killing fly in a bluſtering day, as the great whirling dun 
is in the evening, and late at night. | 

| (3) YeLLow Dun. Dub with a ſmall quantity of pale 
yellow crewel mixed with fox-cub down from the tail, and 
warp with yellow ; wing of a paliſh ſtarling's feather. 
T aken from eight to eleven, and from two to four. 


See more of the Yellow Dun in the Appendix, Ne III. 


E e 3 7. About 
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7, About the twentieth of this month comes in 
a fly called the Hoxsk-TLESH FLy, the dubbing 
of which is a blue mohair, with pink-coloured, 
and red tammy mixt, a light coloured wing, and 
a dark brown head. "This fly-is taken beſt in an 
evening, and kills from two hours before ſun ſet 
till twilight, and is taken the month rough. 


AT, 


And now, Sir, that we are entering into the 
month of May, I think it requiſite to beg not 
only your attention, but alſo. your beſt patience ; 
for I muſt now be a little tedious with you, and 
dwell upon this month longer than ordinary; 
which that you may the better endure, I muſt 
tell you, this month deſerves and requires to be 
inſiſted on; foraſmuch as it alone, and the next 
following, afford more pleaſure to the fly- 
angler than all the reſt : and here it is that you 
are to expect an account of the green-drake, and 
ſtone-fly, promiſed you ſo long ago, and ſome 
others that are peculiar to this month, and part 
of the month following ; - and that, though not 
ſo great either in bulk or name, do yet ſtand in 
competition with the two before named; and ſo, 
that it 1s yet undecided amongſt the anglers, to 
which of the pretenders to the title of the May- 
fly, it does properly and duly belong; neither 
dare I, where ſo many of the learned in this art 
of angling are got in diſpute about the contro- 
verſy, take upon me to determine; but I think 
I ought to have a vote amongſt them, and ac- 
cording to that privilege, ſnall give you my 
free * and peradventure when I have told 


5 x you 


= 
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you all, you may incline to think me in the 
right. 

Viat. L have ſo great a deference to your judg- 
ment in theſe matters, that I muſt always be of 
your opinion; and the more you ſpeak, the faſter 
TI grow to my attention, for I can never be weary 
of hearing you upon this ſubject. 

Piſc. Why that's encouragement enough; 
and now prepare yourſelf for a tedious lecture; 
but I will firſt begin with the flies of leſs eſteem, 
though almoſt any thing will take a Trout in 
May, that I may afterwards inſiſt the longer 
upon thoſe of greater note and reputation 
know therefore, that the firſt fly we take notice 
of in this month, is called 

1. The Tuxkxy-FLy, the dubbing ravelled 
out of ſome blue ſtuff, and lapt about with yel- 
tow ſilk, the wings of a grey mallard's feather. 

2. Next a GrxearT HackLe, or PALMrR- 
FLy, with a YELLow Bop ribbed with gold 
twiſt, and large wings of a mallard's feather dyed 
yellow, with a red capon's hackle over all. 

3. Then a Brack Fry, the dubbing of a 
black ſpaniel's furr, and the wings of a grey 
mallard's feather. 4 

4. After that a LicaT Brown with a ſlender 
body, the dubbing twirled upon ſmall red ſilk, 
and raiſed with the point of a needle, that the 
ribs or rows of filk may appear through the 
wings of the grey feather of a mallard. 

5. Next a LitTLE Dun, the dubbing of a 
bear's dun whirled upon yellow ſilk, the wings 
of the grey feather of a mallard. 

6. Then a Waite GwarT, with a pale wing, 
and a black head. 


E e 4 7. There 
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7e There is alſo this month a fly called the 
Pezacock-FLy, the body made of a whirl of 
a peacock's feather, with a red head, and wings 
of a mallard's feather. 

8. We have then another very killing fly, 
known by the name of the Dun-Cur (8),the dub- 
bing of which is a bear's dun, with a little blue 
and yellow mixt with it, a large dun wing, and 
two horns at the head, made of the hairs of a 
ſquirrel's tail. 

9. The next is the Cow-Laoy, a little fly, 
the body of a peacock's feather, the wing of a 
red feather, or ſtrips of the red hackle of a 
cock. 

10. We have then the Cow-Duns fly; the 
dubbing light brown and yellow, mixt, the wing 
the dark grey feather of a mallard. And note, 
that beſides theſe above-mentioned, all the ſame 
hackles and flies, the hackles only brighter, 
and the flies ſmaller, that are taken in April, 
will alſo be taken this month, as alſo all browns 
and duns; and now I come to my ſtone-fly, and 
green-drake, which are the matadores for Trout 
and Grayling, and in their ſeaſon kill more fiſh 
in our Derbyfhire rivers, than all the reſt paſt, 
and to come, in the whole year beſides. 

But firſt I am to tell -you, that we have four 
ſeveral flies which contend for the title of the 
May-fly, namely, 


VARIATIONS. 


(8) Dux-Cur. Dub with bear's-cub furr, and a little 
yellow and green crewel, warp with yellow or green; wing 
of a land rail. | | N 


4 Toavaras the evening of a ſhowery day a great killer, 
The 
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The GREEN-DRAE xx, 
The STONE-FLx, 
The BLack-FLy, and 


The LITTLE YELLOw MAV. FI v. 


44 all theſe have their champions and 
advocates to diſpute and plead their priority, 
though I do not underſtand why the two Jaſt 
named ſhould ; the firſt two having ſo manifeſtly 
the advantage, both in their beauty, and the 
wonderful execution they do in their ſeaſon. 
11, Of theſe the GREEN-DRAEKE comes in 
about the twentieth of this month, or betwixt 
that and the latter end; for they are ſometimes 
ſooner, and ſometimes later, according to the 
quality of the year; but never well taken till 
towards the end of this month, and the begin- 
ning of June. The ſtone-fly comes much 
ſooner, ſo early as the middle of April; but is 
never well taken till towards the middle of May, 
and continues to kill much longer than the 
green-drake ſtays with us, fo long as to the end 
almoſt of June; and indeed, ſo long as there are 
any of them to be ſeen upon the water; and ſome- 
times in an artificial fly, and late at night, or 
before ſun- riſe in a morning, longer. 
Now both theſe flies, and | believe, many 
others, though I think not all, are certainly and 
demonſtratively bred in the very rivers where 
they are taken; our cadis or cod-bait which 
lie under ſtones in the bottom of the water, moſt 
of them turning into thoſe two flies, and bein 
gathered in the huſk, or cruſt, near the time of 
their maturity, are very eaſily known and diſtin- 


guiſhed, 
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guiſhed, and are of all other the moſt remark. 
able, both for their ſize, as being of all other 
the biggeſt, the ſhorteſt of them being a full 
inch Jong, or more; and for the execution they 
do, the Trout and Grayling being much more' 
greedy of them than of any others; and indeed 
the Trout never feeds fat, nor comes into his 
perfect ſeaſon, till theſe flies come in. 

Of theſe the green-drake never diſcloſes from 
his huſk, till he be firſt there grown to full ma- 
turity, body, wings, and all; and then he creeps 
out of his cell, but with his wings fo crimpt 
and ruffled, by being preſt together in that nar- 
row room, that they are, for ſome hours, to- 
rally uſeleſs to him; by which means he is com- 
pelled either to creep upon the flags, ſedges, 
and blades of graſs, if his firſt riſing from the 
bottom of the water be near the banks of the 
river, till the air and ſun ſtiffen and ſmooth 
them: or if his firſt appearance above water hap- 
pen to be in the middle, he then lies upon the 
turface of the water like a ſhip at hull; for his 
feet are totally uſeleſs to him there, and he can- 
not creep upon the water as the ſtone- fly can, 
until his wings have got ſtiffneſs to fly with, if 
by ſome Trout or Grayling he be not taken in 
the interim, which ten to one he is, and then 
his wings ſtand high, and cloſed exact upon 
his back, like the butterfly, and his motion in 
flying is the ſame. His body is, in ſome, of a 
paler, in others, of a darker yellow; for they 
are not all exactly of a colour, ribbed with rows 
of green, long, ſlender, and growing ſharp to- 
wards the tail, at the end of which he has three 


-long ſmall whiſks of a very-dark colour, almoſt 
| black, 


black, and his tail turns up towards his back 
like a mallard; from whence, queſtionleſs, he 
has his name of the green-drake. Theſe, as I 
think I told you before, we commonly dape, or 
dibble with, and having gathered great ſtore of 
them into a long draw-box, with holes in the 
cover to give them air, where alſo they will con- 
tinue freſh and vigorous a night or more, we 
take them out thence by the wings, and bait 
them thus upon the hook. We firſt take one, 
for we commonly fiſh with two of them at a 
time, and putting the point of the hook into 
the thickeſt part of his body under one of his 
wings, run it directly through, and out at the 
other ſide, leaving him ſpitted croſs upon the 
hook, and then taking the other, put him on 
after the ſame manner, but with his head the 
contrary way; in which poſture they will live 
upon the hook, and play with their wings for a 
quarter of an hour or more: but you muſt 
have a care to keep their wings dry, both from 
the water, and alſo that your fingers be not wet 
when you take them out to bait them, for then 
your bait is ſpoiled. 

Having now told you how to angle with this 
fly alive, I am now to tell you next, how to 
make an artificial fly, that will ſo perfectly re- 
ſemble him, as to be taken in a rough windy day, 
when no flies can he upon the water, nor are 
to be found about the banks and ſides of the 
river, to a wonder, and with which vou ſhall 
certainly kill the beſt Trout and Grayling in the 


river , 


The 
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The artificial green-drake (9) then, is made 
upon a large hook, the dubbing, camel's hair, 
bright bear's hair, the ſoft down that is combed 
from a hog's briſtles, and yellow camlet well mixt 
together, the body long, and ribbed about with 
green ſilk, or rather yellow, waxed with green 
wax, the whiſks of the tail, of the long hairs of 
ſables, or fitchet, and the wings of the white. 
grey feather of a mallard, dyed yellow, which 
alſo is to be dyed thus. 

Take the root of a barbary-tree, and ſhave it, 
and put to it woody viſs, with as much allum as a 
walnut, and boil your feathers in it with rain- 
water, and they will be of a very fine yellow. 

I have now done with the green-drake, ex- 
cepting to tell you, that he is taken at all hours 
during his ſeaſon, whilſt there is any day upon 
the ſky ; and with a made-fly I once took, ten 
days after he was abſolutely gone, in a cloudy 
day, after a ſhower, and in a whiſtling wind, five 
and thirty very great Trouts and Graylings, be- 
twixt five and eight of the clock in the evening, 
and had no leſs than five or ſix flies, with three 


good hairs a piece, taken from me in deſpite of 
my heart, beſides. 


VARIATIONS. 


. (9) Gxeen-Draxe, or May-FLy. The body of ſeal's 
farr, or yellow mohair, a little cub-fox down, and hog's 
wool, or light brown from a Turkey-carpet mixed, warp 
with pale yellow, pale yellow or red cock's hackle under 
the wings; wings of a mallard's feather, dyed yellow, 
three whiſks in his tail from a ſable muff. 


Taten all day, but chiefly from tauo to four in the afternoon. 


— 


12. 1 
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le 12. I ſhould now come next to the ſtone-fly, 
but there is another gentleman in my way, that 
* muſt of neceſſity come in between, and that is 
«+ I ie Gaxv. DaAkE, which in all ſhapes and di- 
4 I nenſions is perfectly the ſame with the other, 
but quite almoſt of another colour, being of a 
or paler, and more livid yellow, and green, and 
. © ribbed with black quite down his body, with 
h black ſhining wings, and fo diaphanous and ten- 
: der, cob-web like, that they are of no manner 


after the green-drake, and in an artificial fly kill 
very well, which fly is thus made (10); the dub- 
bing of the down of a hog's briſtles, and black 
ſpaniel's furr, mixed, and ribbed down the body 
with black ſilk, the whiſks of the hairs of the 
beard of a black cat, and the wings of the black 
grey feather of a mallard. 


am afraid 1 have already wearied your patience ; 
which if I have, I beſeech you freely tell me ſo, 
and I will defer the remaining inſtructions for 
ly-angling till ſome other time. 

Fiat. No, truly, Sir, J can never be weary of 
hearing you: but if you think fit, becauſe I am 
afraid I am too troubleſome, to refr.ih yourſelt 


with a glaſs and a pipe; you may afterwards 


= and I ſhall be exceedingly pleated to 
ar you. 


rp VANRNIATIONS. 

er (io) GAEYT-DRAK E. The body of an abſolute white of- 

v, nich feather ; the end of the body towards the tail of pea- 
cock's her!; warping of an aſh-colour with ſilver twilt and 

a black hackle, wing of a dark grey feather of a mallard. 


A very killing fly, eſpecially towargs the evening, avhen the 
I M are glutted wah the green Arat. per 
15 "4 . 


of uſe for daping; but come in, and are taken 


And now I come to the STowne-FrLy, but 


* 


* 
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Piſc. I thank you, Sir, for that motion; for 
believe me I am dry with talking: here, boy, 
give us here a bottle, and a glaſs; and Sir, my 
lervice to you, and to all our friends in the South, 

Viat. Your ſervant, Sir, and I'll pledge you 
as heartily; for the good powdered beef I eat 
at dinner, or ſomething elſe, has made me 
thirſty. 


—— FEE ** * — _ 1 FR 4a. = , 
* * a 4. I 8 — 2 FT At 


C HAP. VIII. 
VIATOR. 


OO, Sir, I am now ready for another leſſon, 
ſo ſoon as you pleaſe to give it me. 

Piſc. And I, Sir, as ready to give you 
the beſt I can. Having told you the time of the 
ſtone fly's coming in, and that he is bred of a 
cadis, in the very river where he is taken, I am 
next to tell you, that, 2 

13. This ſame ſtone- fly has not the patience 
to. continue in his cruſt, or huſk, till his wings be 
full grown; but ſo ſoon as ever they begin to put 
out, that he feels himſelf ſtrong, at which time we 
call him a Jack, ſqueezes himſelf out of priſon, 
and crawls to the top of ſome ſtone, where if he 
can find a chink that will receive him, or can 
creep betwixt two ſtones, the one lying hollow 
upon the other, which, by the way, we alſo lay 
ſo purpoſely to find them, he there lurks till his 
wings be full grown, and there is your only place 


to find him, and from thence doubtleſs he _ 
„ is 
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his name; though, for want of ſuch convenience, 
he will make ſhift with the hollow of a bank, or 
any other place where the wind cannot come to 
1th, fetch him off. His body is long, and pretty 

5 thick, and as broad at the tail almoſt as in the 
middle; his colour a. very fine brown, ribbed 
with yellow, and much. yellower on the belly 
than the back; he has two or three whiſks alſo at 
the tag of his tail, and two little horns upon his 
head; his wings, when full grown, are double, 
and flat down his back, ef the.ſame colour, but 
rather-darker than his body, and longer than it, 
though he makes but little uſe of them; for you , 
ſhall rarely ſee him flying,. though often ſwim- N 
ming and padling with ſeveral feet he has under i 
his belly, upon the water, without ſtirring a 
wing: but the drake will mount ſteeple high 
into the air, though he is to be found upon flags 
and graſs too, and indeed every where high and: 
low, near the- river;, there being ſo many of 
them in their ſeaſon, as were they not a very in- 
offenſive inſect, would look. like a plague ; and 
theſe drakes, ſince I forgot to tell you before, I 
will tell you here, are taken by the fiſh to that 
incredible degree, that, upon a calm day, you 3 
ſhall ſee the ſtill deeps continually all over circles = 
by the fiſhes riſing, who will gorge themſelves. 
with thoſe flies, till they purge again out of 
their gills; and the Trouts are at that time ſo 
luſty and ſtrong, that one of eight or ten 
inches long, will then more ſtruggle, and tug,, 
and more endanger your tackle, than one twice 
as big in winter: but pardon this digreſſion. 

This ſtone fly then, we dape or dibble 
with, as with the drake, but with this diffe- 

rence, 
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rence, that whereas the green-drake is common 
both to ſtream and ſtill, and to all hours of the day, 
we ſeldom dape with this but in the ſtreams (for 
in a whiſtling wind a made fly in the deep is 
better) and rarely but early and late, it not being 
ſo proper for the mid- time of the day; though 
a great Grayling will then take it very well 
in a ſharp ſtream, and here and there a Trout 
too: but much better towards eight, nine, ten, 
or eleven of the clock at night, at which time 
alſo the beſt fiſn riſe, and the later the better, 
provided you can ſee your fly, and when you 
cannot, a made fly will murder, which is to be 
made thus: the dubbing of bear's dun with a 
little brown and yellow camlet very well mixed; 
but ſo placed that your fly may be more yellow 
on the belly and towards the tail underneath, 
than in any other part, and you are to place two 
or three hairs of a black cat's beard on the top 
vf the hook in your arming, ſo as to be turned 
up, when you warp on your dubbing, and to 
ſtand almoſt upright, and ſtaring one * ano- 
ther; and note that your fly is to be ribbed with 
yellow ſilk, and the wings long, and very large, 
of the dark grey feather of a mallard. 

14. The next May-fly is the BLack-FLy, 
made with a black body, of the whirl of an 
oſtrich-feather, ribbed with filver twiſt, and 
the black hackle of a cock over all; and is a 
killing fly, but not to be named with either of 
the other. 

15. The laſt May fly, that is of the four 

retenders, is the LITTLE TELLOW Ma- 
Rr. in ſhape exactly the ſame with the green- 
drake, but a very little one, and of as bright 2 
| yellow 


- 
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yellow as can be ſeen, which is made of a bright 
yellow camlet, and the wings of a white grey 
feather dyed yellow. g =— 
16. The laſt fly for. this month, and which 
continues all June, though it comes in the middle 
of May, is the fly called the CamreT-FLy, in 
ſhape like a moth, with fine diapered, or water 
wings, and with which, as I told you before, I 
ſometimes uſed to dibble; and Grayling will 
riſe mightily at it. But the artificial fly, which 
is only in uſe amongſt our anglers, is made of a 
dark brown ſhining camlet, ribbed over with a 
very ſmall light green ſilk, the wings of the double 
grey feather of a mallard; and 'tis a killing fly 
of ſmall fiſb, and ſo much for May. 


JUNE. 


From the firſt-to the four and twentieth, the 
green-drake and ſtone-fly are taken, as I told you 
before. Wy | 

1. From the twelfth to the four and twentieth 
late at night, is taken a fly, called the Owi.- 

. FLy (11), the dubbing of a white weaſel's tail, 
and a white grey wing. 


LY, 2. We have then another dun, called the 
an Bau- Flv, from its yeaſty colour, the dubbing 
and of the furr of a yellow dun- cat, and a grey wing 
is a of a mallard's feather. 
| | 

" VARIATIONS. 

four - (uw) Wairs-Mirrzz, or OwL-FLy. The body of 
N white oftrich herl, white hackle and filyer twiſt, if you 


pleaſe ; wing of the white feather of a tame duck. 
Taken from ſun-ſet till ten at night, and from two to four in 
ht 4 the morning. | 


llow * F f 8. We 
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3. We have alſo a Haickre with a PureLe 
Bovy, whipt about with a red capon's feather. 
4. As alſo a Gory-Twrer Hackre with a 
Purple body, whipr about with a red capon's 
feather. * 


g. To theſe we have this month a Frksn- 
Fr, the dubbing of a black ſpaniel's furr, and 
blue wool mixed, and a grey wing. 
6. Alfo another little fleſh-fly, the body made 
of the whirl of a peacock's feather, and the 
wings of the grey feather of a drake. 

7. We have then the Pzacock-FLy, the 

_ and wing both made of the feather of that 
8. Fhere.is alſo the flying · ant, or AnT-FLy, 

the dubbing of brown and red camlet mixed, 

with a light grey wing. 

9. We have likewiſe a Baown Gwar, with 
a very lender body of brown and violet camlet 
well mixed, and a light grey Wing. IE 

10. And another little Black GAT (12), 
the dubbing of black mohair, and a white grey 
wing, | at, | 

1. As alſo a Green GRASSHOPPER, the 
dubbing of green and yellow wool mixed, ribbed 
over with green ſilk, and a red capon's feather 
over all. | 
12. And laſtly, a little Dux Grassmopers, 

the body ſlender, made of a dun camlet, and a 
dun hackle at the top. 

1 rides. 

(2) Brack Gar. The body extremely ſmall, of 
black mohair, ſpaniel's or oſtrich feather; wing of the 

lighteſt part of a ſtarling or mallard's feather. 

A very killing fy in an evening,. after a ſhower, in rapid 
rive; as in Derbyſhire or Wales, 3 
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JUL. 

Firſt all the ſmall flies that were taken in 
Fane, are allo taken in this month. 

1. We have then the Orance Fry (13), 
the dubbiag of orange wool, and the wing of a 
black feather. | 

2. Alſo a little Wurrę Dux, the body made 
of white mohair, and the wings blue, of a he- 
ron's feather. | 

3. We have likewiſe this month a Wase- 


Fr, made either of a dark brown dubbing, or 
elſe the furr of a black cat's tail, ribbed abouc 


with yellow (lk, and the wing of the grey fea- 


ther of a mallard. 

4. Another fly taken this month is a BLack 
Hackve, the body made of the whirl of a 
ogg feather, and a black hackle-feather on 
the top. 

5. We have alſo another, made of a peacock's 
whitl, without wings. 

6. Another fly alſo is taken this month, called 
the SHELL-FLy, the dubbing of yellow greea 
Jerſey wool, and a little white hog's hair mixed, 
which I call the palm-fly, and do believe it is 
taken for a palm, that drops off the willows 
into the water; for this fly J have ſeen Trouts 
take little pieces of moſs, as they have ſwam 


VARIATIONS. 


(13) Oxance-FLy, The body of raw orange filk, with 
a red or black hackle;- gold twiſt may be added, warp 
with. orange. 

Taken when the May-fly ts almoſt over, and alſo to the end 
of June, e/jec:ally in hot gloomy wweather. | 


F f 2 down 
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down the river, by which I conclude that the 
beſt way to hit the right colour, is to compare 
your dubbing with the moſs, and mix the colours 
as near as you can. 

7. There is alſo taken this month, a Br Ack 
Br ur Dux, the dubbing of the furr of a black 
rabbet mixt with a little yellow, the wings of 
the feather of a blue pigeon s wing. 


AUGUST. 


The ſame flies with Fuly. 

1. Then another -AnT-Fry, the dubbing of 
the black brown hair of a cow, ſome red . 
in for the tag of his tail, and a dark wing; a 
killing fly. 

2. Next a fly called the Fexn-FLy, the dub- 
bing of the furr of a hare's neck, that is of the 
colour of fern, or bracken, with a darkiſh grey 
wing of a mallard's feather; a killer too. 

3. Beſides theſe we have a Write HackLe, 

the body of white mohair, and warped about 
with a white hackle-feather, and this is aſſuredly 
taken for thiſtle- down. 
4. We have alſo this month a HARRVY-Loxc- 
Los (14), the body made of bear's dun, and 
blue wool mixt, and a brown baekle -feather 
over all, 


VARIATIONS. 


(14) Hare y-Lonc-Lecs. Made of lightiſh bear's hyir, 
and a dunniſh hackle; add a few hairs of light blue mohair 
and a little fox-cub down, warp with light grey ov pale 
blue filk ; the head large. 

Taten chiefly i in a cloudy windy day. I hawe formerly, in 
the rivers mar London, had great ſucceſs, Hei with a lor 
_— _ the head of this inſec 0. 

1 1 I Laſtly, 
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Laſtly, In this month all the ſame browns and 
duns are taken, that were taken in May. 


SEPTEMBER. 


This month the ſame flies are taken, that are 
taken in April. | 
1. To which I ſhall only add a Camer- 
Brown fly, the dubbing pulled out of the lime 
of a wall, whipt about with red ſilk, and a 
darkiſh grey mallard's feather for the wing. 
2. And one other for which we have no 
name; but tt is made of the black hair of a 
badger” s ſkin, mixed with the yellow ſofteſt down 


of a ſanded hog. 
OCTOBER. 


The ſame flies are taken this month, that 
were taken in March. 


NOVEMBER. 


The ſame flies that were taken in — 
are taken this month alſo. | 


DECEMBE R.» 


Eew men angle with the fly this month, no 
more than they do in January: but yet, if the 
weather be warm, as I have known it ſometimes 
in my life to be, even in this cold country, where 
it is leaſt expected, then a brown that looks red 
in the hand, and yellowiſh betwixt your eye and 
the ſun, will both raiſe and kill in a clear water, 
Ff3 and 
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and free from ſnow-broth : but at the beſt, tis 
hardly worth a man's labour *. 3 
And now, Sir, I have done with fly-fiſhing, 
or angling at the top, excepting once more to 
tell you, that of all theſe, and I have named 
ou. a great mary killing flies, none are fit to 
be compared with the drake and ſtone-fly, _ 
| g 


As the foregoing directions mention only the materials 
for making the ſeveral flies, the reader may yet be at a loſs 
both with reſpect to their form and fige; therefore we have, 
in Plate XI. given the five which may be confidered as ra- 
dical flies; and they are, the palmer, Fig. 11, the green- 
drake, 12, the dun- cut, 13, the bawthorn- fly, 14, and 
the ant- fly, 15. The two firſt are each a ſpecies by itſelf ; 
the third is a horned fly; the fourth has hackle under his 
wings; and the fifch, as moſt flies of the ant-kind have, 
has a large bottle - tail; and to one or other of theſe figures, 
It is imagined all flies are reducible. 

In adjuſting their different ſizes, it muſt be owned there is 
great difficulty; all that can be ſaid is, that the figures 11 
and 12, exhibit the uſyal ſize of the palmer, the green 
and grey-drake: Fig: 13, may ſerve as a ſpecimen for moſt 
flies that are not directed to be made large; and when di- 
rections are given to make the fly ſmall, the reader is to con- 
| — The as an example. Gnats cannot be made too 

m Lk | 35 

Some, in making a fly, work it upon, and faſten it im- 
mediately to, the hook - link, whether it be of gut, graſs, 
or hair: others Whip on the ſhank of the hock, a ſtiff hog's 
briſtle bent into a loop; and concerning theſe methods there 
are different opinions. e 

I confeſs the latter, except for ſmall flies, ſeems to me the 
more eligible way; and it has 5 advantage, that it enables 
you to keep your flies in excellent order; to do which, 
ſtring them, each Tpeties ſeparately, through the loops, upon 

a fine piece of cat: gut, of about ſeven inches long; and 

ſtring alſo thereon, through a large pin-hole, a very ſmall 

ticket of parchment, with the name of the fly wrote on it; 

tie the cat gut into a ring, and lay them * 
| : 8 wi 
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for many and very great fiſh; and yet there are 
al days, that 10807 no means proper for the 
ſport; and in a calm you ſhall not have near fo 
much ſport even with daping, as in a whiſtling 
gale of wind, for two reaſons, both becauſe you 
are pot ſo eaſily diſcoyered by the fiſh, and alſo 
ecauſe there are then but few flies that can lie 
upon the water; for where they have ſo much 
choice, you may ealily imagine they will not be ſo 
<ager and forward to riſe at a bait, that both the 
ſhadow of Jour body, and that of your rod, Nay, 
of your very line, in a hot, calm day, will, in ſpite 

f your beſt caution, render ſuſpected to them: 
but even then in ſwift ſtreams, or by ſittin 

dawn patiently behind a willow. buſh, you af 
do more execution than at almoſt any other time 
af the year with any other fly ; though one may 
lometimes hit of a day, when he ſhall come home 
Wo well ſatised with ſport with ſeveral other 

ies: but with theſe two, the green-drake and 
the ſtone-fly, I do yerily believe I could ſome - 
days in my life, had I not been weary of ſlaugh · 
ter, have loaden alyſty.boy; and have ſometimes, 
I do honeſtly aſſure you, given over upon the 
mere account of ſatiety of ſport; which will 
he no hard matter to believe, when I likewiſs 


with paper between each ring ; and when you uſe them, 
having'a neat I6op at the lower end of your hook-link, you 
W them on and take them off at pleaſureG. 

In the other way, you are troubled with a great length of 
hook-link, which, if you put eren but few flies together, 
is ſure to tangle, and occaſion great trouble and loſs of 
time; And asto'an objection which ſome make to a'loop, 
that the fiſh ſee it, and therefore will not take the fly, you 
may be aſſured there is nothing in it. 


Ff4 aſſure 
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aſſure you, that with this very fly, I have in 
this very river that runs by us, in three or four 
hours taken thirty, five and thirty, and forty of 
the beſt Trouts in the river. What ſhame and 
pity is it then, that ſuch a river ſhould be deſtroy- 
ed by the baſeſt ſort of people, by thoſe unlaw- 
ful ways of fire and netting in the night, and of 
damming, groping, ſpearing, hanging and hook- 
ing by day ; which are now grown ſo common, 
that, though we have very good laws to punifh 
ſuch offenders, every rafcal does it, for aught 
Ie, | 

To conclude, I cannot now in honeſty but 
frankly tell you, that many of theſe flies I have 
named, at leaft ſo made as we make them here, 
will peradventure do you no great ſervice in your 
. ſouthern rivers *; and will not conceal from you, 
but that I have ſent flies to ſeveral friends in Lon- 
don, that for aught I could ever hear, neyer did 


7 The reader may depend on this liſt of flies, and reſt 
aſſured, that with ſome or other of theſe flies, eſpecially 
with the palmers or hackles, the great dun, dark brown, 
early and Jate bright brown, the black gnat, yellow dun, 
great whirling dun, dun- cut, green, and grey drake, 
ang cow-qdung-fly, little ant-fly, badger-fly, and 
fern-fly, he ſhall catch Trout, Grayling, Chub and Dace, 
in any water in England or Wales; always remembering, 
that, in a ſtrange water, be firſt tries the plain, gold, 
filver, and peacock-hackle : of the truth of this he need 
not doubt, When he is told, that, in the year 1754, a 

entleman, now living, who went into Hales to fiſh with 

e flies aboye-mentioned, made as above is directed by 
Mr. Herre, before-mentianed, did, in about fix weeks time, 
kill near a thouſand brace of Trout and Grayling, as ap- 
peared to him by an account, in writing, which he kept 
of each day's ſucceſ;. | 1 Sri 


any 
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any great feats with them; and therefore if you 
intend to profit by my inſtructions, you muſt 
come to angle with me here in the Peak; and 
ſo, if you. pleaſe, let us walk up to ſupper, and 
* to-morrow, if the day be windy, as our days 
here commonly are, tis ten to one but we ſhall 
take a good diſh of fiſh for dinner. 


— ß 


B 


PIs cAT OR. 


\ GOOD day to you, Sir; I ſee you will 


always be ſtirring before me. 

© Fiat. Why, to tell you the truth, I am 
ſo allured with the ſport I had yeſterday, that 
I long to be at the river again; and when J heard 
the wind ſing in my chamber window, could 
forbear no longer, but leap out of bed, and had 
juſt made an end of dreſſing myſelf, as you 
came in. 

Piſc. Well, I am both glad you are fo ready 
for the day, and that the day is ſq fit for you; 
and look you, I have made you three or four flies 
this morning; this ſilver-twiſt hackle, this bear's 
dun, this light brown, and this dark brown, any 
of which 1 dare ſay will do; but you may try 
them all, and ſee which does beſt; only I muſt 

aſk your pardon, that I cannot wait upon you this 
morning, a little buſineſs being fallen out, that 
for two or three hours, will deprive me of your 
company: but I'll come and call you home to 
dinner, and my man ſhall attend you. a 
| | iat. 
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Vigt. Oh! Sir, mind Faye affairs by all Lag 
do but lend me a little of Bury bi to theſe fine 
flies, and unleſs it have Mikes: me fince yeſ- 
terday, I ſhall find luck of my own I hope to * 
ſomethin 

Piſc. The beſt jnſtru&ion I can give you, is 
that, ſeeing the wind curls the water, and blows 
the right way, you would now angle up the ſtill 
deep to-day; for betwixt the rocks where the 
ſtreams are, you would find it now too briſk; 
and beſides, I would have you take fiſh in both 
waters. 

Viat. I'll obey your direction, and ſo a good 
morning to you. Come, young man, let you 
and I walk together. But hark yau, Sir, I have 
not done with you yet; I expect another leſſon 
jor angling at the bottom, in the afternoon. 

Piſc, Well, Sir, Fl] be ready for you. 


PiSCAT@R. 


H ! Sir, are you xeturn'd ? you have but 
() Juſt prevented me. 1 was coming to call 
ou. 
via I am glad then I have ſaved you the 
labour. 
Piſc. And how have you ſped? 
Viat. You ſhall ſee that, Sr, preſently ; look 
you, Sir, here are three * brace of 
I = Trout, one of them the bi 
mn. but one, that ever I kill'd 1 a 
fly in my life; and yet I loſt a 
bigger 
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bigger than that, with my fly to boot; and here 
ne three Gray lings, and one of them longer by 
ſome inches than that I took yeſterday, and yet 
| thought that a good one too. SHES 

'Piſs. Why you have made a pretty good 
morning's work on't; and now, Sir, what think 
you of our river Dove ? 

Viat. 1 think it to be the beſt Trout-river in 
England ; and am ſo far in love with it, that if it 
were mine, and that I could keep it to myſelf, I 
would not exchange that water, for all the land 
it runs over, to be totally debarred from it, 

Piſ. That compliment to the river, ſpeaks 
you a true lover of the art of angling : and now, 
Sir, to make part of amends for ſending you ſo 
uncivilly out alone this morning, I will myſelf 
dreſs you this diſh of fiſh for your dinner ; walk 
but into the parlour, you will find one book or 
other in the window to entertain you the while, 
and you ſhall have it preſently, 

Viat. Well Sir, I obey you. 

Piſc. Look you, Sir, have I not made haſte ? 

Viat. Believe me Sir, that you have; and it 
looks ſo well, I long to be at it. 

Piſc. Fall too then; now, Sir, what ſay you, 
am I a tolerable cook or no? | 

Viat. So good a one, that I did never eat fo 
good fiſh in my life. This fiſh is infinitely 
better than any I ever taſted of the kind in my 
like; tis quite another thing, than our Trouts 
about London. _ 

Piſc. You would ſay fo, if that Trout you 
eat of were in right ſeaſon : but pray eat of the 
Grayling, which upon my word, at this time, is 
by much the better fiſh, : * 

at. 
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Via. In earneſt, and ſo it is: and I have one 
requeſt to make to you, which is, that as you 
have taught me to catch Trout and Grayling, 
you will now teach me how to dreſs them as theſe 
are dreſt, which queſtionleſs is of all other the 
beft way 5 

Piſc. That I will Sir, with all my heart, and 
am glad you like them ſo well as to make that 
requeſt, and they are dreſt thus. 

Take your Trout, waſh, and dry him with a 
clean napkin; then open him, and having taken 
out his guts, and all the blood, wipe him very 
clean within, but waſh him not, and give him 
three ſcotches with a knife to the bone, on one ſide 
only. After which take a clean kettle, and put 
in as much hard ſtale beer, (but it muſt not be 
dead) vinegar, and a little white wine and water, 
as will cover the fiſh you intend to boil ; then 
throw into the liquor a good quantity of ſalt, the 
rind of a lemon, a handful of ſliced horſe-radiſh. 
root, with a handſome little faggot of roſemary, 
thyme, and winter-ſavory. Then ſet your kettle 
upon a quick fire of wood, and let your liquor 
boil up to the height before you put in your fiſh; 
and then, if there be many, put them in one by 
one, that they may not ſo cool the liquor as to 
make it fall; and whilſt your fiſh is boiling, beat 
up the butter for your ſauce with a ladle-full or 
two of the liquor it is boiling in, and being 
boiled enough, immediately pour the liquor 
from the fiſh, and being laid in a diſh, pour your 
butter upon it, and ſtrewing it plentifully over 
with ſhaved horſe-radiſh, and a little pounded 
ginger, garniſh your ſides of your diſh, and the fiſh 
itſelf with a ſliced lemon or two, and ſerve it 4 


| 
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A Grayling is alſo to be dreſt exactly after the 
ſame manner, ſaving that he is to be ſcaled, 
which a Trout never is: and that muſt be done 
either with one's nails, or very lightly and caro- 
fully with a knife, for fear of bruiſing the fiſh. 
And note, that theſe kinds of fiſh, a Trout eſpe- 
cially, if he is not eaten within four or five hours 
after he be taken, is worth nothing. 

But come, Sir, I ſee you have dined, and there- 
fore if you pleaſe, we will walk down again to 
the little houſe, and there I will read you z 
lecture of angling at the bottom. | 


1 
* 


CHAP. XI. 


VIATORX. 


O, Sir, now we are here, and ſet, let me 
have my inſtructions for angling for Trout 
and Grayling at the bottom; which though 

not ſo eaſy, ſo cleanly, nor, as 'tis ſaid, ſo gen- 
teel a way of fiſhing as with a fly, is yet, if 1 
miſtake not, a good holding way, and takes fiſh 
when nothing elſe will. . 
Piſc. You are in the right, it does ſo: and a 
vorm is ſo ſure a bait at all times, that, except- 
ing in a flood, I would I had laid a thouland 
pounds that I killed fiſh, more or leſs with it, 
winter or ſummer, evecy day throughout the 
ſear ; thoſe days always excepted, that, upon a 
more ſerious account always ought ſo to be. But 
not longer to delay you, I will begin, and tell 
jou, that angling at the bottom 1s alſo. com- 
monly of two ſorts; and yet there is a third way 
of angling with a ground-bait, and to very 
= great 
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great effect too, as ſhall be ſaid hereafter, 
namely, by hand, or with a cork or float. 

That we call angling by hand is of three ſorts, 
The firſt with a line about half the length of 
the rod, a good weighty plum, and three hairs 
next the hook, which we call a running line, and 
with one large brandling, or a dew- worm of a 
moderate ſize, or two ſmall ones of the firſt, or 
any other ſort, proper for a Trout, of which my 
father Walton has already given you the names, 
and faved me a labour; or indeed, almoſt any 
worm whatever; for if a Trout be in the hu. 
mour to bite, it muſt be ſuch a worm as I never 
yet ſaw, that he will refuſe ; and if you fiſh 
with two, you are then to bait your hook thus. 
You are firſt to run the point of your hook in 
at the very head of your firſt worm, and ſo down 
through his body, till it be paſt the knot, and 
then let it out, and ftrip the worm above the 
arming, that you may not bruiſe it with your 
fingers till you have put on the other, by running 
the point of the hook in below the knot, and 
upwards through his body towards his head, till 
it be but juſt covered with the head ; which be- 
ing done, you are then to ſlip the firſt worm 
down over the arming again, till the knots of 
both worms meet together. 

The fecond way of angling by hand, and 
with a running line, is with a line ſomething 
longer than the former, and with tackle made 
after this ſame manner. At the utmoſt extremity 
of your line, where the hook is always placed 
in all other ways of angling, you are to have 4 
large piſtol, or carbine bullet, into which the 
end of your line is to bg faſtened with a peg, 0 

pin, 


head and remaining part hanging downward ; 
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pin, even and cloſe with the bullet, and about 
If a foot above that, a branch of line, of 
Wo or three handfuls long, or more, for a 


; Twift ſtream, with a hook at the end thereof, 


baited with fome of the forenamed worms, and 
another half foot above that, another, armed and 
baited after the ſame manner; but with another 


fort of worm, without any lead at all above: 
dy which means you will always certainly find 
the true bottom in all depths, which with the 
plums upon your line above you can never do, 


but that your bait muſt always drag whilſt you 
are ſounding, which in this way of angling 


"muſt be continually, by which means you are 
ne to have more trouble, and peradventure 
worſe ſucceſs. And both theſe ways of angling 
at the bottom ate moſt proper for a dark and 
muddy water, by reaſon that in ſuch a condition 
of the ſtream, a man may ſtand as near as he 


will, and neither his own ſhadow, nor the round- 
neſs of his tackle, will hinder his ſport, 

The 'thitd way of angling by hand with a 
ground-bair, and by much the beſt of all other, 
ts, with a line full as long, or a yard and a hak 
longer than your rod, with no more than one 


hair next the hook, and for two or three lengths 


above it, and no more than one fmall pellet of 
mot for your plum, your hook little, your worms 


of the ſmaller brandlings very well ſcoured, and 


only one upon your hook at a time, which 15 
thus to be baited. The point of your hook 1s 
to be put in at the very tag of his tail, and run 
up his body quite over all the arming, and ſtill 
ſtript on an inch at leaſt upon the hair, the 


and 
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and with this line and hook thus baited, you are 
evgrmore to angle in the ſtreams, always in a 
clear rather than a troubled water, and always 
up the river; {till caſting out your worm before 
you with a light one- handed rod, like an artificial 
fly, where it will be taken, ſometimes at the 
top, or within a very little of the ſuperficies of 
the water, and almoſt always before that light 
plum can ſink it to the bottom; both by reaſon 
of the ſtream, and alſo that you muſt always 
keep your worm in motion by drawing ſtill back 
towards you, as if you were angling with a fly; 
and believe me, whoever will try it, ſhall find 
this the beſt way of all other to angle with a 
worm, in a bright water eſpecially; but then 
his rod muſt be very light and pliant, and very 
true and finely made, which with a ſkilful hand 
will do wonders, and in a clear ſtream is un- 
doubtedly the beſt way of angling for a Trout 
or Grayling with a worm, by many degrees, 
that any man can make choice of, and of moſt 
eaſe and delight to the angler. To which let 
me add, that if the angler be of a conſtitution 
that will ſuffer him to wade, and will ſlip into 
the tail of a ſhallow ſtream, to the calf of the 
leg or the knee, and ſo keep off the bank, he 
ſhall almoſt take what fiſh he pleaſes. 
The ſecond way of angling at the bottom is 
with a cork or float; and that is alſo of two 
ſorts; with a worm, or with a grub or cadis. 
With a worm you are to have your line within 

a foot, or a foot and a half as long as your rod; 
in a dark water, with two, or if you will with 
three; but in a clear water never with above 
one hair next the hook, and two or _ 
our 
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four or five lengths above it, and a worm of 
what ſize you pleaſe; your plums fitted to yout 
cork, your cork to the cohdition of the river; 
that is, to the ſwiftneſs or ſlowrieſs of it; and 
both, when the water is very clear, as fine as 
you can; and then you are never to bait with 
above one of the leſſer ſort of brandlings; or, if 
they are very little ones indeed; you may then bait 
with two, after the manner before directed; 

When you angle for a Trout, you are to do 
it as deep, that is, as near the bottom as you 
can, provided your bait do not drag; or if it do, 
a Trout will ſometimes take it in that poſture: 


a if for a Grayling, you are then to fiſh further 
en from the bottom, he being a fiſh that uſually 
ry ſwims nearer to the middle of the water, and 
* lies always looſe; or however is more apt to 
a; riſe than a Trout, and more inclined to riſe than 
u to deſcend even to a ground-balt, 3 
on With a grub or cadis, you are to arigle with 
oft the ſame length of line; or if it be all out as. 
let long as your rod, tis not the worſe, with never 
Mm above one hair for two or three lengths next the 
= hook, and with the ſmalleſt cork, or float, and the 
the leaſt weight of plum you can that will but fink; 
he and that the ſwiftneſs of your ſtream will allow; 
which alſo you may help, and avoid the violence 
\ is of the current, by angling in the returns of 4 
"WO ſtream, or the eddies betwixt two ſtreams, which 
| alſo are the moſt likely places wherein to kill a 
hin fiſh in a ſtream, either at the top or bottom. 
od; Of grubs for a Grayling, the aſh-grub, which 
vith 1s plump, milk-white, bent round from head to 
ove tail, and exceeding tender; with a red head ; or 
for the dock- worm, or grub of a pale yellow, longer, 


four G g lanker, ; 
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lapker, and tougher than the other, with rows 
of feet all down his belly, and a red head alſo, 
are the beſt, I ſay for a Grayling ; becauſe, al- 
though a Trout will take both theſe, the aſh- 
grub eſpecially, yet he does not do it fo freely as 
the other, and I bave uſually taken ten Gray- 
Ungs for one Trout with that bait; though if a 
Trout come, I have obſerved, that he is com- 
_ monly a very good one. 

I Theſe baits we uſually keep in bran, in which 
an aſh-grub commonly grows tougher, and will 
better endure baiting; though he is yet ſo tender, 
that it will be neceſſary to warp in a piece of 
a ſtiff hair with your arming, leaving it ſtand- 
ing out about a ſtraw-breadth at the head of your 
book, fo as to keep the grub either from ſlip- 
ping totally off when baited, or at leaſt down to 
the point of the hook, by which. means your 

arming will be left wholly naked and bare, which 
is neither ſo ſightly, nor ſo likely to be taken; 
though to help that, which will however very 
oft fall out, I always arm the hook 1 deſign for 
this bait with the whiteſt horſe- hair I can chooſe, 
Which itſelf will reſemble, and ſhine like that 
bait, and conſequently will do more good, or 
leſs harm than an arming of any other colour. 
Theſe grubs are ta be baited thus; the hook is 
ta be put in under the head or chaps of the bair, 
and guided down the middle of the belly with- 
out ſuffering it to peep out by the way ; for then 
the aſh-grub eſpecially will iſſue out water and 
milk, till nothing but the ſkin ſhall remain, and 
the bend of the hook will appear black through 
it, till the point of your hook come ſo low that 
dhe head of your bait may reſt, and ſtick _ 

" | the 
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the hait that ſtands out to hold it; by which 
means it can neither flip of itſelf, neither will 


- 


the force of the ſtream, nor quick pulling out, 


upon any miſtake, ſtrip it off, 

Now the cadis, or cod-biit, which is à ſure 
killing bait, and for the moſt part, by much, 
ſatet chan either of the other, may be put 
upon the hook, two or three together, and is 
ſometimes, to very great effect, joined to a worm, 
and ſometimes to an artificial fly to cover the 
point of the hook; but is always to be angled 
with at the bottom, when by itſelf eſpecially, 
with the fineſt tackle ; and is for all times of the 


year, the moſt holding bait of all other what- 
ever, both for Trout and Grayling. ; 

There are ſeveral other baits beſides theſe few 
I have named you, which alſo do very great 
execution at the bottom, and ſome that are pe- 
culiar to certain countries and rivers, of which 
every angler may in his own place make his own 
obſervation ; and ſome others that I do not think 
fit to put you in mind of, becauſe I would not 
corrupt you, and would have you, as in all things 
elſe I obſerve you to be, a very honeſt gentleman, 
a fair angler. And ſo much for the ſecond ſort, 
or angling for a Trout at the bottom. 

Vill. Bur, Sir, I beſeech you give me leave to 
aſk you one queſtion, Is there no art to be uſed to 
worms, to make them allure the fiſh, and in a 
manner to' compel them to bite at the bait? _ 

Piſc. Not that I know of; or did I Know any 
ſath ſecret, I would not uſe it myſelf, and there- 
fore would not teach it you. Though I will not 
deny to you, that in my younger days, I have 
made trial of oil of ofpray, oil of ivy, camphire, 

g 2 aſſa- 
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aſſa · fœtida, juice of nettles, and ſeveral other 
devices that I was taught by ſeveral anglers I 
met with, but could never find any. advantage 
by them, and can ſcarce believe there is any 
thing to be done that way; though I muſt tell 
you I have ſeen ſome men, who 1 thought went 
to work no more artificially than I, and have 

et with the ſame kind of worms I had, in my 
own ſight taken five, and ſometimes ten for one. 
But we'll let that buſineſs alone, if you pleaſe ; 
and becauſe we have time enough, and that I 
would deliver you from the trouble of any more 
lectures, I will, if you pleaſe, proceed to the laſt 
way of angling for a Trout or Grayling, which 
is in the middle{; after which, I ſhall have no more 
to trouble you with, 

Viat. Tis no trouble, Sir, but the greateſt 

ſatisfaction that can be, and I attend you. 


— * _ — __ „ — a 
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; NGLING in the middle then, for a 
Trout or Grayling, is of two ſorts ; 
with a pink or minnow for a Trout, or 
with a worm, grub, or cadis for a Grayling. 
For the firſt, it is with a minnow half a foot, 
or a foot within the ſuperficies of the water; and 
as to the reſt that concerns this ſort of angling, 
I ſhall wholly refer you to Mr. Walton's direction, 
who is undoubtedly the beſt angler with a min- 
now in Zgland ; only in plain truth I do not ap- 
2 8 Sigh prove 
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prove of thoſe baits he keeps in ſalt, unleſs where 
the living ones are not poſſibly to be had ; though 
I know he frequently kills with them, and perad- 
venture more, than with any other; nay, I have 
ſeen him refuſe a living one for one of them, and 
much leſs of his artificial one; for though we 
do it with a counterfeit fly, methinks it ſhould 
hardly be expected, that a man ſhould deceive a 
fiſh with a counterfeit fiſh. Which having ſaid, 
I ſhall only add, and that out of my own expe- 
rience, that I do believe a bull-head, with his 
gill- fins cut off, at ſome times of the year eſpe- 
cially, to be a much better bait for a Trout than 
a minnow, and a loach much better than that; 
to prove which, I ſhall only tell you, that I have 
much oftener taken Trouts with a bull-head or 
a loach in their throats, for there a Trout has 
queſtionleſs his firſt digeſtion, than a minnow ;, 
and that one day eſpecially, having angled a 
good part of the day with a minnow, and that 
in as hopeful a day, and as fit a water, as could 
be wiſht for that purpoſe, without railing any 
one fiſh; I at laſt fell to it with the worm, and 
with that took fourteen in a very ſhort ſpace; 
amongſt all which, there was not to my remem- 
brance, ſo much as one, that had not a loach 
or two, and ſome of them three, four, five, and 
ſix loaches, in his throat and ſtomach ; from 
whence 1 concluded, that had 1 angled with that 
bait, I had made a notable day's work of it. 
But after all, there is a better way of angling. 
with a minnow, than perhaps is fit either to teach 
or to practiſe; to which I ſhall only add, that 
a Grayling will certainly riſe at, and ſometimes 


take a minnow, though it will be hard to be be- 
G 9 3 lieved 
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lieved by any one, who ſhall conſider the little- 
ER, that fiſh's Aha very 5 to take ſo 
great a bait; but is affirmed by many, that he 
will ſometimes do it; and I myſelf know it to 
be true; for though 1 never took a Grayling ſo, 
yet a man of mine once did, and within ſo few 
paces of me, that I am as certain of it, as J 
can be of any thing I did not ſee, which made it 
appear the more ſtrange z the Grayling was not 
above eleven inches long. 

] muſt here alſo beg leave of your maſter, and 
mine, not to controvert, but to tell him, that I 
cannot conſent to his way of throwing in his rod 
to an oyergrown Trout, and afterwards recover- 
ing his fiſh with his tackle. For though I am 
ſatisfied he has ſometimes done it, becauſe he 
ſays fo, yet I have found it quite otherwiſe; and 
though | == taken with the angle, I may 
ſafely ſay, ſome thouſands of Trouts in my life, 
my top never ſnapt, though my line ſtill conti- 
nued faſt to the remaining part of my rod, by 
ſome lengths of, line curled round about my top, 
and there faſtened with waxt Ik, againſt ſuch an 
accident; nor my hand never ſlackt, or 155 by 
any other chance, but I almoſt always infallibly 

loſt my fiſh, whether great, or little, though my 
| hook came home again, And I have often won- 
dered how a Trout ſhould ſa ſuddenly diſengage 
himſelf fram ſo great a. hook, as that we bait 
with a minnow, and fo deep bearded, as thoſe 
hooks commonly are; when, I have ſeen by the 
forenamed accidents, or the ſlipping of a knot, 
in the upper part of the line, by ſudden and 
hard ſtriking, that. though the line has immedi- 
ately been recovered, almoſt before it W all 

; | rawn 
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drawn into the water, the fiſh cleared, and gone 
in a moment. And yet to juſtify what he ſays, 
I have ſometimes known a Trout, having carried 
away a whole line, found dead, three or four 
days after, with the hook faſt ſticking in him: 
but then it is to be ſuppoſed he had gorged it, 
which a Trout will do, if you be not too quick 
with him when he comes at a minnow, as ſure 
and much ſooner than a Pike; and 1 myſelf 
have alſo, once or twice in my life, taken the 
ſame fiſh with my own fly ſticking in his chaps, 
that he had taken from me the day before, by 
the ſlipping of a hook in the arming; but I am 
very confident a Trout will not be troubled 
two hours with any hook, that has ſo much as 
one handful of line left behind with it, or that 
is not ſtruck through a bone, if it be in any 
t of his mouth only; nay, I do certainly 
now, that a Trout, ſo ſoon as ever he feels him- 
ſelf prickt, if he carries away the hook, goes 
immediately to the bottom, and will there root 
like a hog upon the gravel, till he either rub out, 
or break the hook in the middle. And ſo much 
for this firſt ſort of angling in the middle for a 
Trout. | 
The ſecond way of angling in the middle, is 
with a worm, grub, cadis, or any other ground - 
bait for a Grayling; and that is with a cork, and 
a foot from the bottom, a Grayling taking it 
much better there than at the bottom, as has 
been ſaid before; and this always in a clear water, 
and with the fineſt tackle. 
To which we may alſo, and with very good 
reaſon, add the third way of angling by hand 
with a ground-bait, as a third way of fiſhing in 
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the middle, which is common to both Trout 

and Grayling, and as J faid before, the belt way 

of angling with à worm, of all other J ever tried 
whatever. 

And now, Sir, I have ſaid all I can at preſent 
think of concerning angling for a Trout and 
Grayling, and I doubt not have tired you ſuffi- 
ciently ; but I will give you no more trouble of 
this kind, whilſt you ſtay, which l hope will be 
a good while longer. f 
Viat. That will not be above a day longer; 
but if J live till May come twelve- month, you 
are ſure of me again, either with my maſter 
Walton, or without him; and in the mean time 
ſhall acquaint him how much you have made of 
me for his ſake, and l hope he loves me well 
enough to thank you for it. 

Piſc. 1 ſhall be 9 Sir, of your good com- 
pany at the time you ſpeak of, and ſhall be loath 
to part with you now; but when you tell me you 

muſt go, I will then wait upon you more miles 
on your way, than I have tempted you out of it, 
and heartily wiſh you a good } Journey. 
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TOUCHING THE 


LAWS of ANGLINGE®*, 


My good Faiewo, 


Cannot but tender my particular thanks to 

you, for that you have been pleaſed by three 

editions of your COMPLETE ANGLER, freely 
to diſpenſe your dear-bought experiences to all 
the lovers of that art; and have thereby ſo excel- 
lently vindicated the legality thereof, as to divine 
approbation, that if I ſhould go about to ſay more 
in that behalf, it indeed were to light a candle 
to the ſun. But ſince all pleaſures (though never 
ſo innocent in themſelves) loſe that ſtamp, when 
they are either purſued with inordinate affections, 


or to the prejudice of another; therefore as 


* This Diſcourſe was firſt publiſhed with, and was printed 
at the end of the Third Edition of Walton's book; but, as 
the ſubject matter of it does as well relate to Cotton's ſecond 
part as to the other, it was thought proper to tranſpoſe it. 
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to the former, every man ought to endeavour, 
through a ſerious conſideration of the vanity of 
worldly contentments, to moderate his affections 
thereunto, whereby they may be made of excel- 
lent uſe, as ſome poiſons allayed are in phyſick: 
and as to the latter, we are to have recourſe to 
the known laws, ignorance. whereof excuſeth no 
man, and . their directions ſo to ſquare 
our actions, that we hurt no man, but keep cloſe 
to that golden rule, To do to all men, as we 
would ourſelves be done unto. 

Now concerning the Art of Angling, we may 
conclude, Sir, that as you have proved it to be of 
great antiquity, fol find it favoured by the laws 
of this kingdom ; for where proviſion is made by 
our Statute primo Elizab. cap. 17. againſt taking 
fiſh by nets that be not of ſuch and ſuch a ſize 
there ſet down, yet, thoſe law. makers had ſo much 
reſpect to anglers, as to except them; and leave 
them at liberty to catch as big as they could, and 
as little as they would catch. And yet though 
this Apoſtolical recreation be fimply in itſelf law- 
ful, yetno man cango upon another man's ground 
to fiſh, without his licence, but that he is a treſ- 
paſſer; but if a man have licence to enter into a 
Cloſe or ground for ſuch a ſpace of time, there 
though he practiſe angling all: that time, he is 
not a treſpaſſer, becauſe his fiſhing is no abuſe 
of his licence : but this is to be underſtood of 
running ſtreams, and not of ponds or ſtanding 
pools; for in caſe of a pond or ſtanding pool, 
che owner thereof hath a property in the 1 and 
they are ſo, far ſaid to be his, that he: may have 
treſpaſs for the filh againſt anyone that ſhall take 
them without his licence, though it be upon a 

com- 
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cammon, or adjoining to the king's highway, 
ar adjoining to another man's ground, who gives 


licence: but in caſe of a river, where one or 


more have litera piſcaria only, it is atherwiſ, 
for there the fiſhes are ſaid to be feræ natura, — 
the taking of them with an angle is not treſpaſs, 
for that no man is ſaid to have a property in them 
till he have caught them: and then it is a treſ- 
pals for any to take them from him. But this is 
not be underſtood of fiſhes confined to a man's 
own ground by. gates or otherwiſe, fo that they 
cannot paſs away, but may be taken out or put 
in at pleaſure, for in that caſe the party hath a 
property in them, as in the caſe of a landing 
ool. 
g But where any one hath ſeparalis piſcaria, as 
in Child and Greenbillss Caſe in 
Trix 1.5. Gar. 1. in the King's 34 Cro. 558: 
Bench, there it ſeemeth that the filh may be ſaid; 
tg be his, becauſe no man ele may take them 
whilſt they are within his ſeveral - fiſhing: there- 
fore what is meant by a ſeveral- fiſning is neceſſary 
to be conſidered. And though the difference 
between a free ſiſhing, and a ſeveral - fiſning, be 
often treated of in the antient books of the law, 
and ſome opinions will have the difference to be 
eat, and others ſmall or nothing at all; yet 
the certaineſt definition of a ſeveral-fiſhing is, 
whereonehath the royalty, and owneth the ground 
on each ſide of the water; which agreeth with 
Sir Art Calthrop's caſe, 
an action was brought by him : 
againſt another for. Eſhing in his 3 "I 
ſeveral-fiſhing, Sc. to which the N 
defendant pleaded, That the place wherein the 
treſpaſs 
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treſpaſs was ſuppoſed to be done, contained ten 
perches of land in length, and twenty perches 
in breadth, which was his own freehold at the 
time when the treſpaſs was ſuppoſed to be done, 
and that he fiſhed there as was lawful for him 
to do; and this was adjudged a good plea by 
the whole court: and upon argument in that 
very caſe it was agreed, that no man could have 
a ſeveral-fiſhing but in his own ſoil, and that 
free-fiſhing may be in the ſoil of another man; 
which was all agreed unto by Litileton, our famous 
Engliſh lawyer. So that from all this may be 
drawn this ſhort concluſion, That if the angler 
take care that he offend not with his feet, there 
is no great danger of his hands. | 

But there are ſome covetous rigid perſons, 
whaſe ſouls hold no ſympathy with thoſe of the in- 
nocent anglers; having either got to be lords of 
royalties, or owners of lands adjoining to rivers, 
and theſe do, by ſome apted clowniſh nature and 
education for the purpoſe, inſult and domineer 
over the innocent angler, beating him, breaking 
his rod, or at leaſt taking it from him *, and 
ſometimes impriſoning his perſon as if he were 
a felon. Whereas a true-bred gentleman ſcorns 
thoſe ſpider-like attempts, and will rather re- 
freſh a civil ſtranger at his table, than warn 


There is no reading this paſſage without figuring to 
one's imagination the poor, hum ble, patient angler, ſtand- 
ing ſtill and defenceleſs, while the mercileſs lord of the 
manor is laying him on with a ſtick, perhaps the butt of his 
own rod, or a worſe weapon. I will not difpute with the 
author, but that the meekneſs and ſubmiſſion of the poor 
fiſher upon this occaſion are very becoming ; but this ſort 
of paſlive valour is rather to be admired than imitated. 


him 
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him from coming on his ground upon ſo innocent 
an occaſion, It ſhould therefore be conſidered 
how far ſuch furious drivers are warranted by the 


law, and what the angler may (in caſe of ſuch 


violence) do in defence of himſelf: If I come 
upon another man's ground without his licence, 
or the licence of the law, I am a treſpaſſer, for 
which the owner many have an action of treſpaſs 
ainſt me; and if I continue there after warning 
to depart by the owner, or his ſervant thereunto 
authorized, the owner, or his ſervant by his com- 
mand, may put me off by force, but not beat me, 
but in caſe of reſiſtance by me, for then I (by 
reſiſting) make the aſſault ; but if he beat me, 1 
not reſiſting, in that caſe, he makes the aſſault, 
and I may beat him in defence of myſelf, and to 
free myſelf from his violence. And in caſe I ſhall 
leave my rod behind in his ground, he may take 
it damage feaſant, but he can neither take it from 
my perſon by force, nor break it, but he is a treſ- 
paſſer to me. Which ſeems clear by the caſe of 
Reynell and Champernoon, where Mich. „. C 
Reynell brought an action of treſ- 6,5 67 728. 
paſs againſt Champernoon for 
taking and cutting his nets ; the defendant juſti- 
fied for that he was ſeized in fee of a ſeveral-fiſh- 
ing, and that the plaintiff with others endea- 
voured to row upon his water, and with the nets 
to catch his fiſh, and that for the ſafeguard of 
his fiſhing he took and cut the nets and oars ; to 
which plea the plaintiff demurred ; and there it 
was adjudged by the whole court, that he could 
not by ſuch colour cut the nets and oars; and 
judgment was thereupon given for the plaintiff, 


Doubtlefs 
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Doubtleſs our fore-fattiers well conſidered, 
that man to man was a wolf; and therefore made 
good laws to keepus from devoutititf one another; 

nd atongſt the reft a very & Statute was 
made in the thtee and fortieth year of Queen 
Elzabtth, whereby it is proyided, that in per- 
ſonal actions in the courts at Feftminſtet, (being 
not for land or battery) when it ſhall N to 
the judges, (and be fo by them fignified) that 
the debt or damages to be recovered amount not 
to the ſum of forty ſhillings or above, the faid 
judges ſhall award to the plaintiff no more cofts 
than damages, but lefs at their diſcretion. 

And now with my acknowledgment of the 
advantage 1 have had both by your friendſhip 
and your book, I wiſh nothing may ever be that 
looks like an alteration in t R ; nor any 
thing in the laſt, unleſs, by reafon of the ufeful 
Pleaſure of it, you had called it The AncADIA of 
Axio; fot it deferves that title, and I would 
deſerve the continvarice of your friendſhip. 


Since the writing che foregoing diſcourſe, the 
laws of this country, relative to fiſhant fiſhing, 
have undergone ſuch cofifiderable alterations as 

would alone juſtify an addition to it; but as it 
has, of late, been ôbjected to all las that aſſign 
an excluſive right in any of the erèarures of 
God to particular ranks or orders of men, that 
they ſaydur of barbariſm, and are calculated to 
ſerve the putpolts of tytanny and ambition; it 
was thought necefſaty to trace the matter farther 
back, and ſew froth whetice laws of this kind 
derive their force. And the? it is riot imagined 
that ſpeculative arguments will operate upon 

men 
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men of licentious principles, yet as the genetal 
tenor of this work ſuppoſes e whe ens 
dued with reafon, and under the dominion of 
conſcience, it may not be amiſs to ſtate the ob- 
-Hgation he is under to an obſervance of ſuch 
laws, and to point out to him the ſeveral in- 
ſtances where he cannot purſue his recreation 
without the riſque of his quiet, 

Property is univerſally allowed to be founded 
on oceupancy, the very notion of which implies 
induſtry, or ſome act in the occupant, of which 
no ſtranger has a right to avail himſelf; he that 
firſt took poſſeſſion of an uncultivated tract of 
land, provided it was no more than neceſſary 
ſor the ſubſiſtence of himſelf and his family, 
decame thereby the proprietor of ſuch land. 

Mr. Locke illuſtrates this doctrine by an ele- 


gant inſtance; The water running in the foun- 


tain, fays he, is every ones; but that in the 
« pitcher is his who draws it.“ Or Govern- 
ment, 189. 

And if this reaſoning be admitted in the caſe 
ef land, which is ranked among the immoveable 
objects of property, it is much ſtronger in favour 
of things moveable, the right of which is at 
once claimed, and fortified by an actual poſſeſſion 
and ſeparation from that common maſs in which 


they were originally fuppoſed to exiſt, 


But notwithſtanding the innumerable appro- 
priations which in the preſent civilized ſtate of 
the world, appear to have been made, there are 
many things which may yer be faid to be in 
common and in a ſtate of natural liberty; in this 
claſs we may rank creatures feræ natura, beaſts 


of chace, many kinds of fowl, and all _ 
l 
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The fiſherman in Plautus admits, that none of 
the fiſh were his, while they remained in their 
proper element, and inſiſts only on his right to 
thoſe which he had caught. Rudens, Act 4. 
Scene 3. And both the J7ewiſb and Roman. 
lawyers aſſert, that wild beaſts and fiſh belong 
only to thoſe who take them . 

This notion has led many perſons to imagine, 
that, even now, there ſubſiſts a general com- 
munity of theſe creatures; and that, at this 
day, every one has a right to take them to his 
own uſe wherever he finds them. Not to inſiſt, 
that if all men promiſcuouſly were permitted the 
exerciſe of this right, it would be of very little 
benefit to any, it may ſuffice to ſay, that there 
are few civilized countries that have not found it 
neceſſary either for promoting ſome public good, 
or averting ſome public miſchief, to controul it 
by expreſs prohibitions; and how far ſuch pro- 
hibitions are deemed lawful and binding on the 
conſciences of thoſe on whom they are impoſed, 
will appear by conſulting the authorities in the 
margin 2; and it is worth noting, that laws 


® Seld. De Jure Nat. © Gent. juxta Diſcip. Ebræor. 
Lib. IV. Cap. 4. Inſtit. Lib. II. Tit. 1. De rerum divi- 
fone & acguirendo earum Dominio. However, this is to be 
underſtood only in caſes wherein there is no law to forbid it. 
Grot. De Jure Belli ac Pacis, Lib. II. Cap. 2. F. 5. | 
+ Puffendorf De Jure Nat. & Gent. Lib. IV. Cap. 6. 
$. 6. Gudelin De Fure Nowi//imo, Lib. II. Cap. 2. D. Lib. 
XLI. Tit. 2. De acquirend. vel admittend. Paſſiſſ. See alſo 
Garcilaſſo de la Vega Comm. Reg. Lib. VI. Cap. 6. Where 
hunting, by the inferior ſort, is prohibited, leſt, ſays the 
law, men betaking themſelves to the pleaſure of the 
* field, ſhould delight in a continued courſe of ſports, and 
** ſo negle& the neceſſary proviſion and maintenance of 
+ their families.“ 
made 
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made to prohibit the taking of creatures fer. 
natura, by perſons unqualified, do not take from 


= a man any thing” which is his own ; but they 
i barely forbid the uſe of certain methods of ac- 
n. | . quifition, which the law of nature might, per- 
9 haps, allow of. Puffendorf de Jure Nat. & Gent. 
Lib. IV. Cap. 6.8. 6 *. 

e, Agreeable to the principles here laid down, we 
1 find, that the laws of moſt countries, at leaſt 
is of this, have aſſigned the property in the crea- 
is tures in queſtion to particular perſons: thus to 
t, royal fiſn, which are Whales and Sturgeons, 
ne the king is intitled by his prerogative; and the 
le property of fiſh in rivers, or at leaſt, a right 
re to take them, is, in many places, given to cor- 
it porations; as with us, the fiſhery of the river 
d, Thames is granted to the city of London; and the 
it townſmen of Hungerford, in Berkſhire, claim a 
o- right of fiſhing in that part of the river Kennet, 
he called their common water, under a grant from 
d, John of Gaunt, who, we may ſuppole, derived 
he it from the crown ; but in moſt inſtances fiſh 
WS belong to the owner of he ſoil. 

| Theſe principles being recognized, and pro- 
or. perty once ſettled, it is ealy to ſee the neceſſity and 
50 the juſtice of fencing it with poſitive laws; ac- 


cordingly, in this country, judicial determina- 
tions have, from time to time, been made, aſ- 


. 6, | 

= * See alſo Arnold. Vixn. ad Set, 13. De Rer. diviſ. And 
—_ Ziegler on Grotias, Lib. II. Cap. 2. F. 5. ; 
_ + The townſmen of Hungerford have a horn, holding 


about a quart, the inſcription whereof affirms it to have 
| been given by John of Gaunt, along with the rial-f/hing 
and ard +; 2 
(ſo it is therein expreſſed) in a certain part of the river, 

Gib/. Camden, 166. | 


ade | Hh certaining 
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certaining the rights of perſons to fiſheries ; and 
theſe, together with the ſeveral ſtatutes enacted 
to prevent the deſtruction of fiſh, compoſe the 
laws relating to fiſh and fiſhing ; the former, 


by way of ſupplement to the foregoing diſcourſe, . 


are here laid down, and the latter will be refer- 
red to. 

The property which the common law gives 
in river- fiſn uncaught, is of that kind which 
is called ſpecial, or qualified property; which ſee 
defined by Lord Coke, in his Reports, Part 7. 
Fo. 17. b. and is derived out of the right to the 
place or foil where ſuch fiſh live: ſo that, ſup- 
poſing them, at any given inſtant, to belong to 
one perſon, whenever they reſart to the ſoil or 
water of another, they become his property, and 
ſo in infinitum. 

And to prove that this notion of a fluctuating 
or tranſitory property, 1s what the law allows, we 
need only apply it to the caſe of the water in a 
river; which is ſo conſtantly paſſing from the ſoil 
of one to another, that no man can, in ſtrictneſs, 
be ſaid to go twice to the ſame river; and yet, 
by a grant of any given quantity of land covered 
with water, which is the only legal deſignation 
of a river, not only a certain tract of the river, 
but the fiſh contained in it, ſhall paſs, ſee Coke 
on Littleton, 4. a. 

In the Regiſter, a very ancient law-book, we 
find two writs relating to fiſh; the one, for the 
unlawful taking of fiſh in a ſeveral-fiſhery ; and 
the other, in a free-fiſhery; and of theſe in 
their order. 

A ſeyeral-fiſhery, is that which a man is in- 
titled * in reſpect of his being the owner of 7 

oil, 
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foil, and is what no one can have in the land of 
another, unleſs by ſpecial grant or preſcription ; 
and whoever ſhall fiſh in ſuch a ſeveral-fiſhery, 
without a licence, is liable to an action of treſ- 
paſs, in which the plaintiff may well demand; 
2 in the plaintiffs ſeveral-fiſhery, the 
defendant was fiſhing, and his fiſhes took, &c. for 
though the fiſh be feræ natura, yet being taken 
in the water of the owner of the river, they are 
ſaid to be bis fiſh, without ſaying in his ſoil or 
water, 3d Croke's Reports, 553. Child and Green- 
bilPs caſe z but he muſt ſet forth the nature and 
number of the fiſh taken, 5 Crok2's Reports, 35. 
Playter's caſe, and 3d Croke 18. | 

A free-fiſhery is a right to take fiſh in the 
water and ſoil of another, and is derived out 
of a ſeveral-fſhery. If one ſeized of a river, 
without including the foil, grants a ſeveral- 


fiſhery, or, which amounts to no more than 


that, his water, a right of fi hing paſſes, and 
nothing elſe. Plowden's Commentary, 154. b. Cote 
on Littleton, 4. b. and the word ſeveral, in ſuch 

caſe, is ſynonimous with ſole, and that in ſo ſtrict 
a ſenſe, that by ſuch a grant not only ſtrangers, | 
but even the owner of the ſoil, is excluded from 
fiſhing there. Co. Litt. 122. a. And further, 
where one preſcribes to have a ſevera]-fiſhery 1n , 
a water, which preſcription always ſuppoſes 2 
grant precedent, the owner of the ſoil, as much 


as a ſtranger, is liable to an action it he fiſhes 


there. 2 Roll. 258. the caſe of Foriſton and 
Cratchrode in the Common-Pleas, Mich. 29. and 
30. Eliz, But here the writ ſhall vary from that 
in the caſe of a ſeveral-fiſhery, and demand, 


h 2 wher.- 
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wherefore the defendant, in the free-fiſhery of the 
plaintiff, at N. without the licence and conſent of 
the plaintiff, was fiſhing, &c. expreſſing the na- 
ture and number of the fiſh taken; but becauſe 
the ſoil does not pafs by ſuch a grant, and the 
fiſh are feræ natura, he ſhall not call them his 
fiſh, as in the former inſtance. See the cafe of 
Child and Greenhill, above cited. 1 5 
The doctrine deducible from theſe principles 
is, that that which united with the ſoil, would 
be a ſeveral-fiſhery, when ſevered by grant, though 
the grant be of a ſeveral, or ſole, and not of a free - 
fiſhery, in terminis, becomes a free-fſhery. 
There 1s yet another caſe that I ſhall mention, 
which will give the intelligent reader a clear no- 
tion of this matter. A man grants to one, or 
more, a liberty of fiſhing * ; here nothing but a 
naked right to fiſh paſſes, and the remedy againſt 
+ Belger is not ſevered from the foil ; the 
6wner whereof, and not the grantee, may main- 
rain an action, and may alſo fiſh himſelf. Co. 
tt. 122. a. | 
As common of fiſhing may be appendant ta 
land, fo allo there may be a joint-tenancy, or a 
tenancy in common of a fiſhery. 1. iſt. 186. b. 


41 find in Dugd. Warw. 1142, in margine, an account 
of the following grant, which for its ſingularity deſerves 
notice. 

31 Hen. III.“ Thomas de Clinton, of Aminion, levied a 
&« fine to Phil. Marmion, that he and his heirs, his wife, and 
6e their heirs, might, when they came to Tamavorth, or to 
&« their caſtle at Mialeton, fiſh with a boat any where in 
« his water at Aminton, with one net, called a fleu-net, 
« and a tramil and ſayna; for which liberty he gave him 
& fix marks of ſilver.“ 


5 Having 
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Having thus ſhewn in what caſes the angler, 
in the purſuit of his recreation, may become a 
we let us next conſider how far he is, by 
taking fiſh, in danger of committing Larceny; 
for that the taking fiſh out of a pond, without 
the conſent of the owner, falls within my Lord 
Coke's definition of that crime, no one can doubt 
that reads it. His words are, © Larceny is the 
te felonious, and fraudulent taking and carry- 
ing away, by any man or woman, of the 
© meer perſonal goods of another; neither from 
e the perſon nor by night, in the hovſe of the 
* owner,” 3d Inſt. 107. and a little after, 109. 
he expreſsly ſays, Larceny may be committed 
« of fiſhes in a pond.” 

Now, though to make the taking any perſonal 
thing felonious, reaſon and the law require, that 
the party ſhould do it ano furandi, fee Bratton, 
Lib. 3. Fol. 130. Fleta, Lib. 1. Cap. 36. which 
we will ſuppeh no angler to be poſſeſſed with; 
yet whether by the word pond, we are to under- 
ſtand ponds at large; is perhaps of ſome conſe- 


- quence for him to know. 


It is a rule in law, that perſonal goods, and 
things ſevered from the freehold, ſhall go to 
the executors, and not to the heir. Wentworth's 
Office of an Executor, Chap. 5. and fo ſhall fiſh 
in a trunk, or the like, id. but Lord Coke, in 
his Commentary on Littleton, Fol. 8. tells us, 
that fiſh in a pond ſhall go with the inheritance, 
becauſe, ſays he, they were at their liberty, 
* and could not be gotten without induſtry, as 


« by nets or engines.” 
From hence we may conclude, that fiſh in 


ponds cannot be ſaid to be meer perſonal gods, 


H h 3 and 
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and then it follows as a conſequence, that of fuch 
fiſh larceny cannot be committed; and we may 
further conclude, that the word ponds, in the 
above paſſage, muſt mean only ſtew-ponds, ciſ- 
terns, or other ſuch ſmall receptacles of fiſh. 

Many wholſome laws have, from time to 
time, been enacted, to prevent the deſtruction 
of fiſh; but they are ſo numerous, that I muſt 
refer the reader to the Statutes at large, or to tha 
Abridgment, publiſhed by a late worthy and 


learned friend of mine, John Cay, Eſq; de- 
ceaſed. 


HA2PENDER 
NUMBER I. 


* . - . 
—_ — mmm ent 


I 6 Nos 
Taken chiefly from nine to eleven in the morning, and 
from one to three in the afternoon. 

This and the ſeveral other hackles, which we have 
here and hereafter deſcribed, being moſt tempting baits, 
ſhould always be firſt tried when the angler comes to a 
ſtrange river; and not changed till he has found out, 
and is certain what particular fly is upon the water. 


MARCH. 


Green Peacock Hackte. Greeniſh herl of a 
peacock ; warping, green ſilk, a black hackle over all, 
Taken from eight to eleven in the morning. 


Dark Brown. Dub with the hair of a dark brown 
ſpaniel or calf, that looks ruddy by being expoſed to 


wind and weather; warp with ruddy or chocolate · co- 
: H b 4 loured 
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loured filk, The wing of the darkiſh part of a ſtarling's 
quill feather. 


Taken, chiefly from nine to eleven in the morning z the 
fame fly takes in September. 


AsH-<coLoukepD Dun. Dub with the roots of a 
fox-cub's tail; warp with pale yellow filk: wing of 
the pale part of a ftarling's feather. 

Taken from eight to eleven, and from one to three. 

This fly, which is alſo called the violet dun and blue 
dun, is to be found on almoſt every river; ſome parti- 
culars of it have been mentioned in the note, Part II. 
p. 57; but here follow ſome obſervations on it, which 
deſerve to be attended to: it varies much in its colour, 
according to the feaſon of the year. In March and Sep- 
tember it is called, and that very properly, the violet 
dun, for it has often that hue; and therefore, in the 
paſſage above referred to, we have directed the mixing 
blue - violet crewel with the fox-cub down. In April it 
aſſumes a pale aſh-colour, and in May is of a beautiful 
lemon-colour, both body and wings. In June and July 
it is blue-black, and from July it inſenſwly varies till it 
becomes of its primitive colour, violet dun, which it 
never fails to do by September, | 


APRIL. 


PRARL-Col ou, or Heron Dun. Dub with the. 
yellowiſh or aſh-coloured herl of a heron, warp with 
aſh- coloured filk : wing from the ſhort feather of a he- 
ton, or from a coot's wing, of an aſh-colour, 

Morning and afternoen. 


BLuR Dun. Dub with the furr of a water-rat; 
Warp with aſh-colour ; wing of a coot's feather. 
Adorning ang after noon. 


MAF. 
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SILVER-Twisr Hackte, Dub with the herl of an 
oſtrich-feather; warp with dark green, ſilvet-twiſt, 
and black cock's hackle, over all. 


Taken from nine to eleven, eſpecially in a ſhawery day. 


Soory Dwn. Dub with black ſpaniel's furr, or the 
herl of an oftrich; warp with green; wing, the darks, 
part of a land - rail or coot. : 


Taken beſt in a ſhawery day, as alſo in April or June. 


Liohr FLAMING, or SPRING BROWN. Dub with 
light brown of a calf; warp with orange · colour; wing 
of a pale grey mallard's feather. 


Taken chiefly before ſun-ſet in a warm evening—a goed 


7. | 
Although much has been ſaid, in the firfl part of the 
foregoing dialogues, of the oak fly, the author has given 
but a very ſuperficial deſcription of it, and his directions 
r making it are extremely imperfett; we wonld therefore 
recommend the making it after the natural fly, and that 

according to the following directions. 


' Oax Fry. By ſome called the aſh-fly, {by others, 
erroneouſly, the hawthorn fly.) The head, which is 
large, of an aſn - colour; the upper part of the body 
greyiſh, with two or three hairs of bright brown mixt, 
and a very little light blue, and ſometimes a hair or two 
of light green; the tail part is greyiſh mixt with orange : 
wing of a mottled brown feather of a woodcock, par- 
tridge, or brown hen; hook N*8 or 9. This is the 
fly which is ſeen much in March, April, May, and 
June, on the body of aſhs, oaks, willows, or thorns, 
growing near the water, ſtanding with its head down- 
wards; it is an excellent fly, but difficult to imitate, 
being of many colours, unequally mix'd. Tt takes 
chiefly in the morning; it does not ſeem to come from 
any cadis, for it never drops in great numbers on. the 

water; 
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water; and the wings are ſhort, and lie flat on the back, 
like the blue · bottle, or large fleſn · fly. 


ORANGE-TAWNEY, ORANGE-BROWN, CAM EKT - 
FLY, ALDER-FLY, WITHY-FLY, or BASTARD CA- 
Dis. Dub with dark brown ſpaniel's hair, or calf's 
hair, that ſhines, or barge-ſail ; warp with deep orange, 
black hackle under the wing: wing of a darkiſh feather 
of a mallard or ſtarling. 

Taken chiefly in a morning before the green-drake comes 

upon the water. 


. HuzzarD. Dub with pale lemon-coloured mohair, 
or oftrich feather dyed yellow ; warp with yellow, gold- 
twiſt and yellow hackle over all. Wing of a very pale 
mallard's feather dyed of a lemon-colour, the wings 
large, and longer than the body, lying flat on the back. 
Taken in a bluſtering day, before the May iy comes in. 

A fly little known, but the moſt beautiful of the in- 
ſect ſpecies that frequent the water. It is larger than the 
green · drake, of a beautiful lemon- colour, both body 
and wings, which are four in number, and lie cloſe to 
its back. It is to be met with in but few rivers, and is 
eſteemed a preat curioſity ; in thoſe rivers that produce 
them, they appear in great numbers about the latter end 
of April; at which time, and afterwards, the Trouts 
tiſe at them very eagerly: doubtleſs this is a true water- 
fly: it is ſuppoſed to be produced from a very large 
cadis. 


DEATH DRAK E. The body, one heil of black oſtrich 
and two of peacock ; ſilver-twiſt, black hackle : wing 
oſ the dark feather of a mallard, of a copper-colour. 

Taken chiefly in an evening whin the May-fly is almofl 


gone. 


YeLLow MILLER, or OwL-FLy. The body of a 
yellow martern's furr, or oftrich herl dyed buff colour: 
wing of the ruddy feather of a young peacock's wing, 
at pale brown chicken, | 


Taken 


= SE Wa VE: 1 
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Tuten from ſun-ſet till ten at night, and from two fill 
four in the morning. | 


J LY. 


Mtppiino-Brown. Made of calf's hair twiſted 
upon pale yellow ſilk, for the ſilk to appear: wing of a 


mallard's feather. 2 


| Dark Brown. Warp with red ſilk, with a deep 
orange tag at the tail: wing of a mallard's feather, 


' WiitLow Cxicker, or SMALL Peacock Fry. 
A herl of a green peacock's feather ; warp with green 
filk : wing of a ſtarling's feather, longer than the body. 

A morning fly, eſpecially for Grayling in rapid rivers. - 


| Promine. The body, ſome few reeves of a cock- 
pheaſant's tail-feather, or ruddy barge-ſail, or brown 
carpet, or old bear's-hair, towards the roots, tanned 


with the weather : one peacock's her] may be twiſted 


with it: warp with ruddy ſilk: wing, the light part of 
a ſtarling's feather, left longer than the body, 
A killing fly afier an emmet-flight, but not before. 


AUGUST. 


The piſmire through this month; as alſo the other 
flied of the laſt month. 5 4ST $228 5 


SEPTEMBER. 


Larce Fox rip LIoHT Brown. The body of 
light calf or cow's hair, or ſeal's furr dyed of the colour; 
warp with ruddy or orange-coloured ſilk: wing, of a 
ruddy brown chicken large and long. 

"A killing fly in a morning. This fly is much upon 
Hackney river, and is much ruddier there than elſe- 
Where, Somewhat of its hiflory is given in the notes, 
page 261. . F | 

N uM- 
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NUMBER II. 


JANUARY. 


PRING 3 Body, black wool of ſheep's 
face, with or without a greeniſh peacock's herl; 
warp with brown filk; wing, the grey feather of a 
Mallard, | 


8 


SECOND "SPRING = TORY Body, the very blackeſt 
part of the darkeſt hare's ſcut you can procure, with 
or without a greeniſh peacock's her]: warp with afſh- 
coloured filk ; wing, of a fieldfare's feather. 

This — the other ſpring back are be of anew in bright 

weather. 


Bros ® Hrnz, Body, black rabbet's * black 
of a hare's fout z greeniſh. peacock: herl z warp with 
brown ft: wings the nent . of a heldtare's 
eather. , - 


1 Brack HackLt. Body, pale yellow ſilk, with 2 
black cock's hackle turned about it. 


Bux Hacktr, Body, dun: coloured filk, with a 
dun eock's hackle. 


FEBRUARY. 


The fame flies 2 as you directed for we ä 
8 e 


* bis! is a —_ — and us I am at; fxnites clus 
Nin that of a,wole's back, which has a bluiſh gloſs, I find it 
1 us e ed in a catalo ve af local words, communirated in a letter 

ag og % Y. of Fel, to Mr, Roy, Bios, black and blue. Phi- 
— letters between the leat ned . Ray, and ſeveral of his in» 


genious * 0e, 1718, page 321. 


MARCH. 


Vo 
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The fame flies as are directed for the preceding 
months; and alſo the | 
Turkey FLy, or March Flv. Body, brown 
foal's hair, tops of the wings of a woodcock, ſome 
ruddy, others grey, well mixed together; warp with 
pink and yellow, or pink and light- coloured brown ſilk, 
twiſted together: wing, of a pheaſant-cock's feather. 
N. B. This, it is ſuppoſed, is the cab fly, ſo much cried 
up in Wales. | 


APRIL 


LichT BLoa. Body, light fox-cub furr, a little 
light foal's hair; a little ſquirrel's blaa, and the whitiſh 
yellow of the ſame, all theſe well mixed together ; 
warp with yellow filk; wing, of a light fieldfare's 
feather, 


Dun, Body, dunneſt filmert “ or martern's furr ; 
Indian fox-dun ; light dun fox-cub; coarſe hair of 
the ſtump of a ſquirrel's tail of a brightiſh brown, or a 
yellowiſh, caſt ; warp with yellow filk : wing, the light 
feather of a fieldfare. 


PLain HackLE. Body, black oftrich herl, with 
red or black cock's hackle over it; and in hot weather, 
add gold twiſt. | 


RRD HAckTE. Body, red filk and gold-twiſt, and 

a red cock's hackle, till June. Afterwards ule orange 
ſilk for the body. An excellent fly. a 
N. B. This is more properly the orange-fly, It re- 
ſembles in colaur a Seville orange. Wings may be 
added, either of a hen or chicken, of an orange or 


* Filmert, This is the animal which Walton, p. 13. calls the fuli- 
mart : but the former js a name by which it is very welkknown at the 
furrier's, 


ra 
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ruddy caſt; or a dull dark wing, of the ſefteſi ſea- 
ther of a rook's wing. It has four wings, two next 
the body, of a very dark grey colour, and two ſerving 
as a cafe over them, ſometimes of a dirty blackiſh co- 
lour, and ſometimes of an orange colour, 


Broa WaTcner *. Is a ſmall fly, and appears 
on the water in a cold day, (hook No. 9 or 10.) the 
body, furr of a water rat, black part of a hare's ſcut, 
the pale roots cut off, a very little brown bear's hair : 
warp with the pale brown, or olive- colouted ſilk: wing 
of a hen blackbird. Wo 


YELLow WATCHET. Body, water-rat's furr, the 
blackeſt part of a hare's ſcut, greeniſh yellow crewel 
for feet; warp with green filk : wing, the lighteſt part 
of a blackbird's feather. Hook, No. 9 or 10. 


KnorTED Grey GAT. Body, darkeſt part of 
a hare's ſcut, dark brown foal's hair, dark furr of the 
black of an old fox; warp with grey ſilk: wing, the 
bloa feather of a fieldfare. | 


Gaeen-T air. Body, dark part of a hare's ſcut, and 
darkeſt bloa furr of an old fox; light part of a ſquitrel's 
tail, and a hair or two of the coarſe browniſh part of 


it for feet; warp with aſh-coloured filk: wing, of a 
hen pheaſant. 


SAND FLY. Body, dark brown foal's hair, a little 
bloa ſquirrel's furr, and the whitiſh yellow of the ſame ; 
warp with yellow ſilk : wing, the light part of a field- 
fare's feather. 


M A . 


The nine foregoing flies directed for April, and alſo 
the 


a. 


* Watchct, Color cæruleus albicans, Sinner. Pale or ſky- blue. 
; BLOA 
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Broa Her. Body, fex's furr, dark part of a 
hare's ſcut, greeniſh herl of a peacock (if the weather 
is warm for the ſeaſon, otherwiſe little or none of the 


greeniſh her! ;) warp with brown ſilk: wing, of a ſtar- 
. ling's feather. 


Dun. Body, dunniſh bloa furr of an old fox, mixed 
with pale yeilow, the ends of the hairs of an old fox 
almoſt red ; ſome coarſe hairs taken out of the tail or 
bruſh ; warp with yellow: wing, ſtarling's feather. 


STONE-GNAT. Body, the roots of the darkeſt 
part of a hare's ſcut, the top or ends being cut off; 
warp with aſh-coloured ſilk: wing, a blackbird's fea- 
ther. 


Liohr BLoA. Body, light furr of an old fox, 
mixed with pale yellow crewel ; warp with pale yellow 
Glk : wing, light feather of a jay. 


ORANGE BROwNV. Body, orange-coloured wool, 
with bright brown bear's hair mixed; warp with 
orange filk : wing, of a ftarling's feather. . 


Peacock HAckLE. Body, peacock's ruddy herl ; 
red cock's hackle ; warp with red filk. 


BLAck Hrrr. Body, black herl of an oſtrich, 
and ruddy her] of a peacock, twiſted together; warp 
with brown filk: wing, the light feather of a field- 
fare, 5 

PRwET, or LapwinG's TopPING. Body, peacock's 
herl, and that of a lapwing's crown feather, twiſted 
together; warp with red filk: wing, the ted feather 


of a partridge tail, 
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Rep Herr. Body, two herls of a peacock, twiſted 


together; warp with ruddy ſilk: wing, the red feather 
of a partridge tail, | 


'J U N E. 


The dun, ſtone-gnat, light bloa, orange- brown, 
peacock hackle, black her], pewet's topping, and red 
her! of the laſt month, go alſo through this; there are 
Iikewiſe taken the 


WHITTERISH. Body, the rogt-end of the white 
part of a hare's (cut ; light grey foal's hair, or camel's 
hair, towards the tail, the dark part of a hare's ſcut 
with ſome brown hairs mixed: peacock's herl for th+ 
bead; warp with white filk : wing, the feather of a 
ſea-mew. 


Licht GREY. Body, furr of the inner part of a 
rabbit's leg, the lighteſt of the dark part of a hare's 
ſcut; warp with alh coloured filk : wings, light grey 
mallard's feather. 


. 


The peacock hackle, black herl, pewet's topping, 
and red her] of May and June, and the whittetiſh and 
light-grey of the laſt month ſerve alſo for this, and to 
- thoſe add the | | 


Brown, Body, hair of a very light brown or ced- 
diſh calf or ſpaniel, and light bear's hair mixed; warp 
with pale orange: wing, the feather of a land-xail. 


AUGUST. 


The peacock hackle, and the three following flies of 
May, and the two ſubſequent months, and the brown 
of the laſt month, ſetve alſo for this; in which alſo are 


taken the 
GREY 


OSS AY ² 0 


With the dark part of a hare's ſcut; warp with grey 
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Grev-FLy. Body, light grey foal's hair mixed 


ſilk: wing, a hen-pheaſant's feather, 


BLack AnT-FLy. Body, darkeſt part of a hare's 
ſcut, and dark brown wool, or ſheep's ruſſet, equally 
mixed, and one fingle ruddy herl of a peacock, all 


twiſted together; warp with copper-coloured ſilk : 
wing, a heldfare's feather, 


Brown AnT-FLy. Body, bright brown bear's hair, 
much weather beaten, almoſt of an orange-colour to- 
wards the tail, and therefore a few hairs of a light 
brown, or flame-coloured calf, or ſpaniel's hair to be 
added in the tail- part; warp with orange-coloured ſilk: 
wing, the light feather of a fieldfare or ſtarling. 


„ 8 wy _—_— 


Ne —— 


NUMBER II. 


FEBRU ARS 
PRIME Dun. Dubbing, of the down of a fox- 


| Cub, warped with ſad aſh-coloured filk ; wings, of 
the feather got from the quill of a * ſhepſtare's wing. 
This fly is made little; but there is another made of 
the ſame dubbing larger by far. 


"MARCH 


The ſame flies as are taken in February will be taken 
in March, and alſo thoſe hereafter mentioned. 


The reader is to note, that ſhepſtar*, ſtzre, and Carling, are 
words ſynonimous, Vid, Mirfh, Dict. Voce STARE, 


Ii MooR1SH 
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MoortsH BRown. Dubbing of the wool of a 
black ſheep ;. warped with red ſilk : wings, of the fea- 
ther got from a partridge wing. 


PalLM- Fly. Dubbing, of the hair of a brown 
fpaniel, got on the outſide of the ear; and a little ſea- 
green wool mixed, warped with brown cloth-coloured 
filk : wings, of a ſhepſtare's quill-feather, 


GREEn-T air, Dubbing, of the brown hair of a 
ſpaniel, got on the outſide of the ear, but a little in 
the end of the tail; muſt be all of ſea- green wool, 
without mixture: wings as the laſt. 


"1 WEL 


BRIOHT BEAR, Dubbing, of bright bear's hair; 
warped with ſad cloth-coloured ſilk ; wings, of a ſhep- 
ſtare's quill-feather; others dub the body with yellow 
filk, which is better. 


YeLLow Dun. Dubbing, of yellow wool, and aſh- 
coloured fox-cub down mixed together, .dubbed with 
yellow ſilk: wings, of the feather of a ſhepſtare's quill : 
others dub it with dun bear's hair, and the yellow furr 
got from a martern's ſkin, mixed together, and with 
yellow ſilk: wings, of a ſhepſtare's quill-feather, Make 
two other flies, their bodies dubbed as the laſt; but in 
the one mingle ſanded hog's down; and in the other 
black hog's down: wings, of a ſhepſtare's quill-fea- 
ther : and there is alſo taken an excellent fly, made 
of dun bear's hair, yellow martern's furs, ſanded hog's 
down, and black hog's down, all mixed in an equal 
proportion together ; warped with yellow filk : wings of 
the feather of a ſhepſtare's quill. Theſe ſeveral flies 
mentioned for April, are very good, and will be taken 
all the ſpring and ſummer. 


MAY. 


M AY. 


| Tronn:Fry: Dubbing, of black jamb's wool, 
warped with black ſilk; wings of a mallard's light grey 
feather.—Note, That in all the inſlances where mallards 


feathers are directed to be uſed for wings they muſt be thoſe 
of the wild, and not the 2 mallard. ; 75 fe 


Knoy-FLy. Dubbing, of the down of an otter- 
cub, and the herl of a peacock; warped with black 
filk: wings of the light grey feather of a mallard. 


Fern-Bup. This fly is got on fern; and the na- 
tural one is very good to dib with; it has a ſhort thick 
body, of a very ſad greeniſh colour, and two pair of 
wings; the uppermolt are hard, and ſometimes taken 
off; but the undermoſt diaphanous, and it is dubbed 
with the herl. of a peacock, and very ſad green filk : 


wings, of the feather of a fieldfare's quill got out of the 


* 


wing. 5 


LiIr TIE Dun. Dubbing, of an otter's furt; warped 
with aſh-coloured ſilk; wings, of a ſhepſtare's quill- 
feather. 


YeLtow May-FLY. Dubbing, of yellow wool; 
mixed with yellow furr of a martern; warped with 


yellow ſilk : wings of the lighteſt- coloured feather of a 


throſtle, 
1 


BI Ack Mipcs, or Gar. Dubbing, of the down 


bf a mole ; warped with black filk ; wings, of a light 


prey ſhepſtare's quill-feather. 

Grey Mipce, or GnaT. Dubbing, of the down 
of a ſad grey cat, or ſad grey camel's hair ; warped 
with grey ſilk: wings of the grey feather of a mallard. : 


1i 2 PuRBELE 


i 
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PureLs-Fry. Dubbing, of purple wool, and a 
little bear's hair mixed; ſometimes no bear's hair at all: 
wings, of a ſhepſtare's quill-feather; warped with pur- 
ple ſilk. 


SaxDd-Fry. Dubbing, of the wool gotten off the 
ſtank of a black ſheep, warped with black filk : wings, 
of the ſad-coloured feather of a throſtle-quill ; others 
make the body of the feather of a heron's neck. 


MAckkRII. Dubbing, of light brown camel's 
Nl warped with black ſilk; wings, of a red cock's 
eather. 


. 


. Brve Dun, Dubbing, of the down of a water- 
mouſe, and the bluiſh dun of an old fox mixed toge- 
ther; warped with fad aſh-coloured filk : wings, of a 
ſhepftare's quill-feather. 


AUGUST. 


Buss BRown. Dubbing, of the light brown hair of 
S eur; the head black: wings, of the feather of a red 
hen ; warped with orange-coloured filk, 


HearTH-FLy. Dubbing, of the wool of an old 
black ſheep, with ſome grey hairs in it, for the body 
end head: wings of a light ſhepſtare's quill- feather, 
warped on with black ſilk. 


PIs MIR R- FV. Dubbing, of bright brown bear's 
hair, warped with red ſilk : wings, of the ſaddeſt-co- 
toured ſhepſtare's quill-feather. A good fly. 


SEPTEMBER. 


LiTTLe BLUE Dun. Dubbing, of the down of a2 
mouſe for body and head; warped with ſad aſh-coloured 
fk : wings, of a ſad · colouted ſhepſtare's quill —_— 
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T has already been hinted, Page 262, that 

the hiſtory of Aquatick Inſects is at preſent 
but little known : in order, therefore, to aſſiſt 
ſuch as may be diſpoſed to make enguiries into 
this flupendous branch of Natural Science, be- 
fides recommending to the reader's attentzue 
peruſal, the life of the Ephemeron, an in- 
ſect very little differing from our Green and 
Grey Drake, tranſlated from the Low Dutch 
of Dr. Swammerdam, by Dr. Edw. Tyſon, 
Lond. Quarto, 1681, we have added as the 
next number of this Appendix, a tranſlation of 
Mr. Ray's Methodus Inſectorum, mentioned 
Sy Dr. Derham, Phyſ. Theol. p. 234. 


Did this ſludy lead to nothing more than the 
improvement of angling, perhaps it had not 
been inſiſted on with that degree of earneſineſs 
which appears in the foregoing pages: but 
purſuits of this kind have a natural tendency 


10 open and enlarge the mind, and to excite the 
177 affeftions 
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 affeftions of reverence and gratttude towards 
that Being, whoſe wiſdom and goodneſs are 
viſible in the flrufture of the meaneſt reptile, 
« The wiſdom of God receiyes ſmall honour 
ze from thioſe vulgar heads that rudely ſtare 
te about, and with a groſs ruſticity admire 
te his works; thoſe highly magnify him, 
« whoſe judicious | inquiry into his acts, and 
© deliberate reſearch into his creatures, re- 
& turn the duty of a devout and learned ad- 
7 mikation.” ' Religio Medica, Sect, 13. 
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NUMBER IV. 


| of Aquatic Inſects covering themſelves with 


caſes, from the Obſervation of Mr. 
W1ILLOUGHBY. 


NSECTS breeding in the water, covering them- 
ſelves with caſes, are either with a caſe, | 


Immoveable, or faſtened with ſtones; or with a body, 


; Round, with little threads at the ſides, 
Flat, and more compact, without little threads, 


Moveable, portable, or migratory, commonly called 
Phryganea; being furniſhed with little threads, as 
well in the back as in the ſides, by which they ſtick 
firmly to their caſes, reſerving the head and feet, 
with three little knobs beyond the feet, which 
they can erect or put forth at will, to hinder, leſt 
their caſes, hanging over their heads while they are 
walking, ſhould trouble them. 


And they are either, in caſes, 
\ Strait, either having 
| {Straus joined together, and thoſe either 


— 


Parallel, of which there are two ſorts; firſt, 
the greater, two inches long; ſecond, the 
leſſer, and moſt common Straw-worms. 

| Tranſverſe, and ſhorter, with which, ſome- 
4 times, are mingled little ſtones and ſhells, 


L No Stratos ſticking, but little ſtones, or ſmall 
ſand; which are either 


A. 


baits 3 OT, 5 


Flat, or compact. : 
114 With 


ö Round, with little worms within, called Cod- 
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With ſomewhat greater ſtones ſticking to the 
ſides of the caſe, not in the downward or 
prone part; from whence they neceſlarily ap- 

pear flat or compact. 

\ With no ſtones ſticking to the ſides, but with a 
caſe running into a ſlender margin or border, 
as ſome wings; with a more plain and compact 
| cafe than the former. 


LL Crooked, or rather horned; for there are crooked 
caſes of theſe, and one extremity larger, the 
other leſs. We have known four different ſorts 
of theſe, viz. The greater and leſſer black, the 
greater and leſſer aſh-colour. 


All theſe produce flies with large wings, rivals to the 
Papilio's, and the Nympbæ of theſe, which are to ſpring 
from thoſe little worms, which, like tortoiſes, carry 
their houſes along with them; and within which houſes 
they turn into Nymphe, from which Nymphe after- 
wards ſpring little flies, are what Dr. Swammerdam 
ſpeaks of in his fourth order of tranſmutations; when, 
in our opinion, they may belong to the third, becauſe 
they change their ſkin twice. 


* 
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NUMBER V. 


Containing additional RulESs and CauTtions. 


I. . you have hooked a fiſh, never ſuffer 


him to run out with the line; but keep your 
rod bent, and as near perpendicular as you can ; by 
this method the top plies to every pull he makes, and 
you prevent the ſtraining of your line: for the ſame 
reaſon, 

IT. Never raiſe a large fiſh out of the water by taking 
the hair to which your hook is faſtened, or indeed any 
part of the line into your hand; but either put a landing- 
net under him, or for want of that, your hat: you may 
indeed in fly-fiſhing, lay hold of your line to draw a 
fiſh to you; but this muſt be done with caution. 

III. Your filk for whipping hooks and other fine work, 
muſt be very ſmall; uſe it double and wax it, and in- 
deed any other kind of binding with ſhoemaker's wax, 
which of all wax, is the tougheſt, and holds beſt: if 
your wax is too ſtiff, temper it with tallow, | 

IV. Incloſe the knots and joints of your lines in 2 
ſmall pill of wax, preſſed very cloſe, and the ſuper- 
Auities pinched off : this will ſoon harden and prevent 
the knots from drawing. 

V. If for ſtrong fiſhing, you uſe graſs, which when 
you can get it fine, is to be preferred to gut, remember 
always to ſoak it about an hour in water before you uſe 
it: this will make it tough, and prevent its kinking. 

VI. Whenever you begin fiſhing, wet the ends of the 
joints of your rod; which, as it makes them ſwell, will 
prevent their looſening. And, 

VII. If you happen with rain or otherwiſe to wet 
your rod, ſo that you cannot pull the joints aſunder, 
turn the ferrel a few times round in the flame of a 
candle, and they will eafily ſeparate. 

VIII. Before you fix the loop of briſtle to your hook, 
in order to make a fly, to prevent its drawing, be ſure 


to 
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to ſinge the ends of it in the flame of a candle; do the 
fame by the hair, to which at any time you whip a 
hook. | 

IX. Make flies in warm weather only; for in cold 
your waxed ſilk will not draw. 

X. In rainy weather, or when the ſeaſon for fiſhing 
is over, repair whatever damage your tackle has ſuſ- 
tained, 

XI. Never regard what bunglers and ſlovens tell you 
but believe that neatneſs in your tackle, and a nice and 

curious hand in all your work, eſpecially in fly- making, 
are abſolutely neceſſary. 

XII. Never fiſh in any water that is not common, 
without leave of the owner, which is ſeldom denied to 
any but thoſe who do not deſerve it. 

XIII. If at any time you happen to be overheated 
with walking, or other exerciſe, avoid ſmall liquors, 
eſpecially water, as you would poiſon ; and rather take 
a glaſs of rum or brandy; the inſtantaneous effects 
whereof, in cooling the body, and quenching drought, 
are amazing. 

XIV. And laſtly, Remember that the wit and in- 
vention of mankind were beſtowed for other purpoſes 
than to deceive filly fiſh; and that however delightful 
angling may have been made to appear, by the fore- 
going pages, it ceaſes to be innocent when uſed other» 
wiſe than as a mere recreation. 
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Note, That the figures aſter the letter N. refer to the 
Notes, and thoſe after the numerals, II. to the 
Second Part. 


A. 
LFRED the Great, opens and divides the river 
Lea, N. 275.—his character, ibid. 
> Angling, its antiquity, 23.—the praiſe of, 25. 
 =—oallowed by the Canon Law to the Clergy, 
40.—with à natural Fly, 120.—with an 
| | artificial Fly, 108.—auzh Cadis, II. 87. 
ub a Minnow, 93. N. 203, 269,—with a Running- 
Line, 92. II. 84.—with a Ledger-Bait, 163,—with a 
Float, N. 263. II. 86. 


Angler, his qualifications, 22.—what to be furniſeed with, 


N. 253. . 

Ant's-Eggs, a bait for Roach, N. 249. 

Ant-Fly, where found, 245. 

Aſh-Fly, Oak. Fly, Woodcock-Fly, Cannon-Fly, and Down- 

HFill-Fly, She /ame, N. 121.--how produced, aud where 
found, ibid. N | 

Aſh Grub, II. 87. 

AsnMorz, My, Elias, account of him, N. 29. 


B. 
J)ACON, Sir Francis, Bit opinion, that Carp live but tm 
years, contradicted, 179. N. 281. 
Baits, methods of diſcovering what fi/p take, N. 252. £ 
Barbel, ob/ervations on, and how to fiſh for, 215.—Spawn of, 
poi ſonous, 217. | 
Barge-Sail »/ed fir Dubbing, N. 113. 


BarkKER, 


* 


IN D E X. 

BAM ER, My. Thomas, an old Angler, and a writer on Aug. 
ling, 108.—quotations from him, N. 108, 251. — table 
flory of his fiſhing in the night, N. 108.—/pecimens of his 
poetry, N. 119, 168. 

Beggars, a gang of, debate a fubtil queſlion, 130. 

Biſhop-Fiſh, frange account of from Rondeletius, N. 32. 

Book, to contain materials for Fly-making, deſcribed, N. 115. 

Boots and Shoes, how to preſerve from wet, N. 253, 

Bream, ob/ervations an, and how to fiſh for, 186. 


| | wm 4. 2 
A DIS, 257.—where found, 260. — an excellent method 
8 keep, N. 258.—the nature of but little underſtood, 
262. 

Cadis-Fly, not the May-Fly, as generally ſuppoſed, N. 70. 

Carp, objervations on, and how to fiſh for, 172.—their ferti. 
lity, 175.—longevity, 179. N. 281.—obſervations on the 
breeding of, 180.—how to dreſs, 185. 

Caſting, cr Throwing, directions for, II. 33. 

Char, à local fb, 214. 

CHAUNCY, Sir Heyy, Bis account of the rife of the Thames, 

l IRE | 

Chub, 3 obſervations an, and how to fiſp for, 53, 
N. 264. 

Core, Lord, his judgment on the queſtion, Wihebher it is larceny 
to take fiſp out of ponds, II. 107. | 

CortiaTE, Tom, a great traveller, account of, II. N. 18. 

Cor ron, Charles, /hewn to be the adopted ſon of Walton, 
I. N. 5. — a view of his Fiſßing bouſe, taken on the ſpot, 

I. 25. | 

8 4 ſmail pond ſiſb, N. 267. 

Cuckoo- ſpit, tbe Nidus of the Graſshopper, N. 66. 

Cuttle fiſh, account of, 33. 


| D. 

ACE, olſerwations on, and byw to fiſh for, 241.,—how 
to fiſh for with a Gnat or Graſshopper, N. 250.— 
how to broil, N. 252. 

DERrHran, Dr. his accaunt-of the production of the Oak Fly, 
N. 122.—+'s account of the ſeveral kinds of Phryganea, . 
Cadews, N 259. 

Derbyſhire, abounds wwith Trout-rivers, II. 5. 

Dibbing, er Daping, 122. II. 30, 65. 


Directione, 


I'N DR x. 
Directions, for Fly bing, II. 29.—for Float fiſbing, N. 263. 


5 for __— Fly, 111. I. 35.—for making the Palmey- 
worm, II. N. 52. , 
: Donns, Dr. werſes of his, 201. 


Dove, the river between Derbyſhire and Staffordſhire, 17, 37. 

DrarrTon, Michael, his deſcription of the Salmon-leap in 

tze river Tivy in Pembrokeſhire, 147.—his deſcription of 
the principal vers in this kingdom, 273. 


E. 
Ee * OG UE piſcalory, a ſpecies of poetry recommended, 
. 33 


4+ | 
/ Eel, ob/erwations on, and how to fiſh for, 204.—how to dreſi, 
| 210.—a Viviparous, not an oviparous fiſh, N. 212. 
, Engine for twifling lines deſcribed, N. 297. 
Ephemeron, account of from Swammerdam, N. y. 


F. Ws 
EATHERS, he ſeveral kinds of uſed in Fly-making, 
N. 114. 
Fiſh have the ſenſe of bearing, 136.—generate like other animals, 
N. 160, 204.—their docility, 136, 137. 


Fiſh-ponds, how to order, 278, 
Fiſhing-houſe, Mr. Cotton's, deſcribed, IT. 25.— a view of 
; it taken on the ſpot, ibid. 


FiteTCHER, Mr. Phineas, accoant of, and quotations from 
him, 233, 234, 235. 
Flies, natural, how to angle with, 120.—Ant+Fly, where 
found, and how preſerved, 245 —Cadis- Fly, not the May- 
Fh, N. 70.—Green-Drake, II. 63.—Grey-Drake, wwor- 
; derful account of, N. 98.—Hawthorn-Fly, where found, 121, 
May -F, how to bait with for dibbing, II. 65.— Oak- 
Fly, wwhere found, 120.—Stone-Fly deſcribed, II. 68. 

Flies, artificial, the making by the Angler himſelf, recommended, 
IT, N. 40. 

Flies, artificial, materials for making enumerated, 11 2.— Bou 
to make, II. 35. 

Flies, artificial, deſcription of various hinds, with directions 
for making them, II. 49.—how to keep, N. II. 76,—how to 
angle with, II. 29. 

Float- Angling, N. 263. 

Flounder, 214. . 

Fryar Fiſh, frage flory of, from Rondeletius, N. 32. 

; WE Frogs, 


1 * W 
Frogs, wonderfully ſufained, 68.—their enmiiy to the Pike; 
: N 2 . bait with, 166. ; 
Furrs, the ſeveral forts of, uſed for dubbing, N. 114. 


. 
AY, M.. John, an Angler, N. 239.—quotation from hit 
poem, entitled, Rural Sports, ihe aa 

Galls, Malpighi's account of their formation, N. 121. 
* _— , equivocal or ſpontaneous, the doctrine of, exploded, 
68. how to Breed, 246. 
Gold-Fiſh az/cribed, N. 267. | 
Graves, how to be uſed for Ground bait, N. 218. 
Ground-Bait for Bream and Carp, 190.—/or Barbel, N. 218. 

Her Roach and Dace, N. 251. 
Graſs, Indian, how to order and keep, N. 289. | 
Graſshopper, where found, N. 66. bow to pręſerwe, 

- . 258,—< ar excellent bait thrown as an artificial fly; 

250. 

Grayling, or Umber, ob/ervations on, and how to fiſo for, 

140. 
8 bis hiflory, II. 63. 
Grey -Drake, wonderful account of, N. 98. 
Grub, an excellent Winter-bait, how to find, 245. 
Gudgeon, obſervations on, and how to fiſh for, 222. 
Guiniad, a rare fiſh, 215. | 
Gypſies, @ gang of, differ about the diviſion of their booty, 

129. | : 


H. 
ACKLE, wide Pal RR. 

1 Hackle- Feathers, how to get, N. 114. 
Hair, how to chuſe, 285.—how to dye, 288. | 
Hair, ſingle, the uſe of it in Angling recommended, N. 287. 
HarewiLL, Dr. account of his book on Providence, N. 137: 
Hampſhire, famous for Trout - riwvers, 135. 
Hawking, e praiſe of, 7. 
Hawthorn-Fly, where found, 121. 
Hazle, for rods and tops, when to cut, N. 284. 
Hog - Wool, excellent dubbing, N. 112. | 
Hooks, for trolling and ſnapping, of a new invention, N. 172; 

175.—mthbad of whipping, N. 2575.—thoſe of Kirby excel. 

lent for their ſhape and temper, ibid. . . 

. orſe · 
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INDE KX. 
Herſe. leech - Fly, taken by the Salmon, N. 156.—bow to make, 


ibid. 


Hunting, the praiſe of, 14. 


Indian or Sea-Graſs, the uſe of it recommended, N. 289. 

HNSON, BEN, @ paſſage in his Silent Woman explained, 
237. 

r Infanta of Spain, an inflance of her ſuperſlition. 

N. 56. | 


KL 
: J AMES the firſt a great enemy to Tobacco, II. N. 21. 
0 


K. | . 
IRB V, account of him and his hooks, N. 255 — fang bt 
to temper them by Prince Rupert, ibid. 


L. 


AMPREYS, 213. 

Laux BARE, Nicholas, a ſong of his compoſing, 126. 
Larceny cannot be committed of fi/h at large in ponds, il. 108, 
Laſt-Spring, a , ſo called, diſcribed, N. 143. N. 153. 
Lawes, Henry, a /ong of his compoſing, 236. 

LELAND, his account of the riſe of the Thames, N. 271. 

Laux, his definition of the Roſi-Crucian Philoſophy, 
N. 248. | 

Lines, - 28 to make, 286.—how to tai with an engine, 

N. 287.—for Fly-Hſbing, N. 288.—fer Float. bing, N. 
263.—for trolling, N. 172.— r ſnapping, N. 174. er 
laying, N. 213. 

Line. Caſes, their uſefulneſi, and how to male, N. 254. 

Loach, 266.—how 10 be uſed as @ bait, 94. 

Londoners, exce/lent Roach-anglers, 243. 

Loops, the uſe of in fly-making, recommended, II. N. 76. 


M. 
ALPIG HI, his diſcovery of the production of the Oak- 
Fly, N. 191. 
Mak nau, Gervaſe, the qualifications required by him in an 
Angler, N 22. 
MazxLow, Kit, a /ong of his, 70. 


Marten's-Furr, the be/t of yellow dubbing, N. 115. 


May-Fly, 70. N. 97.—ſeveral flies contend for that title, 
II. 60. ä p 


Miller's-Thumb, 267. 
iller's p os „ 267 Micros 


©MD2:3; - 


Mir ron, John, and his father, very feilful in Muſick, N. 237. 
Minnow, — to bait with in angling * a Pw, ach - 
269 —how to angle with for Pike, N. 176.—how to angle 

.avith for Pearch, N. 203. 

Minnow Tanſies, how to make, 265. 

MuNTAIGNE, his apology for playing with his Cat, 5. 

Muſick, better underflood; and in greater perfection, formerly 
than now, N, 238. 


N 


1G HT. Anglieg cenſured, N. 144 
Nowz LT, Dr. Dean of St. Paul's, an Angler, account 
of him, 40. 
O. 
AK. Apple, he Nidus of the Oak fly in its vermicular 
flate, N. 121. 
Oak Fly, where found when at maturity, 120. 
Oils 70 allure fiſh, 151, 152,—tht efficacy of them doubtful, 


248, II. 90. 


Otters, great deflroyers ſiſb, 48. 
Otter-bunting, the manner of it, 47. 
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> ALMER, or — his hiflory, 101. 


Palmer, artificial, how to make, II. N. 52.——newer to 
be made with wings, ibid. 

Paſtes, for Carp, 182.—for Bream, 188.— r Tench, 196. 
er Roach and Dace, 244. N. 249. 

Pearch, ob/erwations on, and directions how to fiſh for, 197. 

Pigeons w/ed to convey intelligence between armies, 10. 

Pike, obſervations on, and directions how to fiſh for, 155.— 
his Jongevity, 158.—furprizing inflances of bis voraciouſneſs, 
157, 158.—how taken with a Minnow, 176. | 

E Poel in the river Dove, a view thereof taken on the /pot, 

I. 25. | 

Pope, 5 Ruffe, ob/ervations on, and how to fiſh for, 223. 

Property, Mr. Locke's notion of it, II. 101. 

Purple Iſland, a fine poem, quotations from it, 233, 234 


| Q 
Q UEEN E:1zazerh, her zi, 77. 


RALEIGH, 


1 N D © x. 


3 R. 
R * LY 18 H, Sir Walter, his anfver to the Mill. mai P- 
ong, 78. 

Rar, Mr. John, obſervation of his on the migration of Hb, 

 145.—his efinion about the raining of Frogs. 165. 

Rivers, ſubterrantous, 27, 28.—ſtrange properties of, 27. 
@ caution about their names, II. 15. 

Roach, ob/erwations on, and how to jf, for, 241.—large, 
caught at L,ondon-Bridge, 242.—how to broil, N. 252. 
ods, how to make, N. 284. II. 31. — ob to mend when 
broken, N. 254. 

Rud, a fo ſo called, 242. 

Ruffe, or Pope, obſervations on, and hiw to fiſh for, 223. 
UPERT, Prince, taught Kirby to temper his hooks, N. 25 5.— 
the inventor in ſcraping in Mezzotinto, ibid. 
ules, general and cautions, II. 127. 

Running Line, how to make, N. g2,—its uſe; ibid. 


ALMON, ob/ervations on, and heaw to fifb for, 144. 


a) Salmon. Spawn, an excellent bait, N. 251.—how to pre- 
{eras 252, - | 
Salmon-Leap, in the river Tivy in Pembrokeſhire deſcribed, 


147. 
Seal's-F urr, excellent for dubbing, N. 113. 
Severn, its head and toutſe, 272. 
Silk-Worm-Gut, the u/e of, N. 288. | 
Silver-Fiſh a/cribed, N. 267. | 
SHELDON, Archbiſhop, a great Angler for Umber and Bat-. 

bel, 219. "8 
Smelts, 35 numbers of caught in the Thames, N. 214. 
Snap - Angling, various methods of, N. 174. | 
Songs, the Milk-maid's, 76.—her Mother's, 78.—Corydon';, 

83.—the Angler's, 86.—Kenna's; with the muſick, 126.— 

the Beggar's, 131.—Piſcator's, 227.—the Angler's, with 

' the muſich, in two parts, 236. 
Starling's Feathers, the bef! for wings, N. 115. 
Swallows caught with a rod and line, 225. 


Hs 
ACKLE; what the Angler ſhould be furniſhed withz 
1 N. 233. | A 
Tench, ob/ervations on, and how to fiſh for, 194.—Rondele- 
tius's account F a ſtrange cure performed at-Rome, by tht 


utzvard application of a Tench, 195. 
outward application of K K Thartite, 


. 
Thames, its bead and courſe, 270.—the common opinion it 
riſe refuted, N. 271. | 
Thorrocle Truckle, or Coble, its v/e in ſome countries, 
N. 143- 
e King James the fir a great enemy to it, II. N. 21. 
TRADESCANT, Mr. John, account of bim and bis wife, N 29. 
Trent, its head and courſe, 272. II. 13. 
Trout, obſervations on, and how to fiſh for, 64.—flrange kind 
F/, at Fordidge, near Canterbury, 66.—how to angle for 
with a Minnow or Loach. 93. — bono to dreſs, II. 82. 
Trolling, various ways of, N. 171. 
Turkey-Carpet affords good dubbing, N. 113. 


V. 
ERS ES, of M.. Herbert, 30, 122.—/rom Du Bartas, 
32, 34» 35, 102.—by Sir Hen. Wotton, 43, 298, 
300.— Jo. Davors, 44.— Mr. Barker, N. 119, 167. 
From Martial, 138.—from Drayton's Polyolbien, 147. 
rom his Sonnets, 273.—from the Secrets of Angling, 
. 152 —by Dr. Donne, 201.—from the Purple Iſland of 
Phineas Fletcher, 233.—from his Piſcatory Eclogues, 
N. 235. rom Waller, 239.—from Mr, Gay, N. 239. 
'Umber, vide Grayling. 


N W. 
ALLE R, Mr. Edmund, a lover of the angle, 239. 
Water. Knot, how te tie, N. 255. | 
Winch, 7s u/e in Salmon and Trout. ing, N. 139. : 
Worms, how to order, keep, and ſcour, 91.—how to bait with 
a fingle one, 92.—how to bait with two, 93. II. 84. 
Worm, 89. —Brandling, ibid. - Dew, Lob, Garden or Twa- 
chel, how to get, N. go — Dock or Flag, hou to find, ibid. 
—CGilt-Tail, 89.—Marſh er Meadow, N. go. — Oak, ibid. 
Palmer, 95.—Red, how to find, 188.—Tag-tail how 
to find. N. go. | 
Worm- fiſhing, 89.—et 1%, 134 I. 83. 
Worſted — Crewel, obje&ion againſt the uſe of them fer 
dubbing, N. 113. 
WorTrTon, Sir Henry, an Angler, 42.—Verjes by him, 43, 
_ 298, 300. 
— a river in Herefordſhire, itz head and courſe, II. 


. Ig. 
| - "Lady | | 
in tune, compoſed by Milton's fatfer, N. 237. 


